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SERMONS sy J. M. GIBBON. 


SIN—FACT OR FATE ? 


ST. JAMES iii. 2; St. JUDE 24, 25. 


ERE are a pair of apparently contradictory 
al sayings by two brothers, and those brothers 
of the Lord withal. Both deal with the same 
all-important subject, viz., sin in daily life. The same 
metaphor lies at the bottom of both sayings, z.e., life 
conceived of as a walk, a pilgrimage, or march, and sin 
as stumbling, not walking evenly, strongly, straightly 
and circumspectly, so as to avoid the obstacles and 
traps that lie on the line of march, but carelessly, 
clumsily, dashing the feet against loose lying stones, 
becoming entangled in snares, and running a constant 
risk of falling out of the ranks altogether. , 
Stripped of metaphor, they mean that our life is a 
progress through time to eternity, which may be marred 
and hindered by so called minor degrees of sin, im- 
perfections that arise, not from deliberate, passionate 
wickedness, but from want of care and lack of spiritual 
vigour. 


Preached at Stamford Hill Congregational Church, March 15th, 1896, 
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St. James declares that, as a matter of fact, all those 
whom he was addressing, stumbled in many things. 
He does not appear to mean that as an universal judg- 
ment, for in the next verse he speaks of a perfect man 
as at least possible. Yet there are few, I think, who 
would care to dispute his verdict. We do come short, 
we do stumble in many things. Not only is this freely 
admitted, it is even cherished by us. It is a way of 
putting things that gives us great comfort. We hide 
under it, and take refuge in it from a too close appli- 
cation of Gospel precepts. We sin, but then we are in 
good company, for a// sin. What would you have? 
Bereave us of our doctrine of total depravity, which 
amounts to practical fatalism, and you deprive us of the 
cushion that breaks the shock of the uncompromising 
and very inconvenient commands of the Bible. 


1G ite; 


Now St. Jude was by no means blind to so obvious a 
fact as sin in the daily life of those who bore the name 
of Christ. It seems that he even saw deeper into the 
corruptions of the times than his stern, moralist brother. 
He had intended, he says, to write an epistle on 
religious subjects in general, a doctrinal essay on the 
common salvation, but when he saw how many were 
falling away from purity of life, falling like the angels, 
like the cities of the plain, like Israel in the wilderness, 
he was convinced that this was not a time for doctrinal 
discussion, but for closing up the ranks, sinking minor 
differences and defending the Faith at that point 
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towards which the attacks of the enemy were chiefly 
directed, viz., holiness of life. So he abandoned or at 
least postponed his first intention, being constrained, 
compelled, to write this stirring call to arms for the 
defence of the faith once delivered to the saints. 


For while many were not simply stumbling but 
falling away from Christ, there were many others who 
stood firm, the flower of the Army of the Lord, to whom 
Jude gives a beautiful three-fold title, the Called, the 
Beloved, and the Kept for Christ Jesus. The moral 
reserve, who will speak with the King’s enemies in the 
gate. 


That in many things we all stumble is at best but 
half a truth, and St. Jude has a feeling that it zeed not 
be even that. 


Calling to mind, perhaps, that a Brother even 
greater than James had taught all His disciples to pray 
“Our Father, Who artin heaven . . deliver us from 
evil”; and that in His last great prayer, He Himself 
had asked the Father—His Father and theirs—to keep 
all His people for ever from evil, he rises from the poor 
shameful vealities, to comtemplate the glorious fossz- 
bilities of Christian life; his soul exults in a vision of 
the power of God made perfect in weakness, and he 
closes his brief letter with perhaps the grandest of all 
the doxologies of Scripture, a great swan-song full of 
swelling notes of triumph, ‘“‘Unto Him Who is aé/e to 
guard you from stumbling” even, and so, 2o se/, to estab- 
lish you for ever, “before the presence of His glory,” 
«« Without blemish,” without scar or blot, without need 
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of further discipline, “in exceeding joy ”—gladness,. 
without any alloy of those regrets which must follow 
those who stumble much on the march, even to eternity 
itself, to Him Who alone can do this, “the only God and 
Saviour through Jesus Christ our Lord be the glory, © 
majesty, dominion and power, betore all time, and now, 
and unto all the ages.” 


IV. 


But though they contemplate human life from two 
different angles of vision, these texts do not contradict 
each other. St. James declares daily sin to be a fact. 
His brother denies that it is a fate. 


Now the question is, are both texts true to-day? 
No one doubts that men are as James saw them. There 
is no change in men. Is God as St. Jude saw Him? 
Or is His arm shortened, is His power less, is He in any 
wise crippled, lamed, disabled, and enfeebled, so that 
this swelling song of praise is no longer appropriate ? 
An anthem to which there is no corresponding Object ? 
If we take the two texts to the Bible we find both con- 
firmed. The Book bears witness to the sinfulness of 
the race as a fact; but in all its chapters repudiates it 
as a fate—as a necessity, condemns it sternly as a 
voluntary, wholly unnecessary, and therefore guilty 
thing. It everywhere exhibits God as One perfectly 
well able to sustain all who commit themselves to Him, 
and whose power of inspiration is greater than the 
devil’s power of temptation. ‘Greater is He that is in 
you, than he that is in the world.” 
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Conscience, too, agrees with Scripture. It registers 
our daily stumblings as facts, but not only.as facts; 
always as sims also, not as things that happen, but as 
things done, and that ought zo/to be done. Review any 
single sin in the light of conscience, and though you 
urge ever sO many extenuating circumstances, you will 
be forced to admit that it was of necessary, that it 
might have been avoided, that in fact it was your ill- 
liking, not your ill-luck—your sin, not your fate. And 
by its very condemnation conscience points to a possi- 
bility in us, or at least within our reach, of xof doing 
these things. 


A third witness, that looks in the same direction, 
is, whatever personal experience men still have of the 
grace of God in their lives. 


There were stages in the history of the making of 
this outer world when forces came into play of which 
Science can give no account whatever. All it can say 
is that up to a certain point their is no trace of them, 
but after a certain point they are unmistakably present. 
Nature took a great leap upwards, how, no one knows, 
but more was accomplished in that great leap than in 
the centuries of millenniums that preceded it. 


Well, is not that the history of the making of the 
inner man? Are there not hours, nay minutes and 
moments in our lives, when more ground is covered, 
more things done, more problems solved, than in 
months and years of toilsome efforts? Does not life 
take great leaps? Is not fo-day sometimes separated 
from yesterday by a greater distance than divides 
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yesterday from ten years ago? We fight and struggle 
and pray against things for a while, and, it seems, all 
in vain. And then, lo! we perceive a difference, the 
old habits hold us with a feebler grip, the old passions, 
suggestions, ideas have receded somewhat into the 
background; they no longer recur with the same 
inevitableness; they have lost their look of assurance, 
and the opposition to them that had got to seem im- 
possible, has of a sudden become easy. Life has leapt 
into a new climate in which all the advantage is with 
the soul. A tributary rill trom the hills of Help, 
has silently flowed into the heart. Like the old 
Israelites in their flight, we see the Egyptians dead 
upon the sea shore, and, like them, see the great’ work 
which the Lord did upon the Egyptians. 


Heredity is said to be the despair of moralists. Cir- 
cumstances, the unspiritual god, too, mould life into 
hideous forms with what seems the pressure of a fate. 
Habit lays its chains upon us, light as gossamer threads, 
strong as bands ofiron. But that is not all. Manisa 
creature of impulse, at any moment a thought may 
come to him that shall upset all the calculation based 
on heredity, environment and habit. 


Who can say where thoughts come from and 
whence inspirations flow? There are times when you 
think and think and cudgel your brains to no purpose. 
You have not even a glimmer of an idea. There are 
times, too, when you hear, as it were, the whirr of wings, 
and catch a glimpse of thoughts in full flight, but you 
cannot capture them, they rush past you to some other 
mind, in another world perhaps. 
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Then your turn comes. Ideas fly to you like 
doves to this window. Your mind and heart are filled 
with bright thoughts. Oh, it is wonderful! We are 
nearer eternity, nearer the great City, nearer the source 
and centre of all things than we imagine. 


We are evidently less private than we think. 
Others beside ourselves have the key to our souls. A 
public highway runs through our mind, travelled night 
and day by great companies of thoughts and fancies, 
Another highway runs through our hearts, along which 
impulses, temptations, inspirations pass and re-pass. 


Are these avenues closed against God, think you ? 
Can He send no thought from His mind to your's? 
No impulse from His heart to your heart? We dare 
not say so. It is not an opinion, it is a fact, confirmed 
by innumerable witnesses who have felt a, power, not 
themselves, making for righteousness, flowing into the 
feeble current of their resolution, and enabling them to 
do with ease what till that moment was impossible, and 
have recognised with rapture that the full Christian 
name, with its triple glory of star above star, was true of 
them-—that they were of the number of the Called, the 
Beloved and the Kerr for Jesus Christ, and could» 
join in Jude’s doxology, ‘‘ Unto Him who is able to 
guard from stumbling.” 


V. 


Still, it is a tremendous claim to make even for God. 
We must not lightly sing this song. For to admit that 
this is true is tantamount to admitting that we have 
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very seriously misconceived and misrepresented the 
character of God in Christ, and have lightly excused in 
ourselves conduct for which there is no excuse at all 
if this second text be true. 


In most lives there are characteristic actions— 
speeches, tones, inflections of impatience, roughness 
and unkindness, which by no stretch of charity can be 
called good, which, as a matter of fact, are admitted in 
candid moments and lucid intervals of self-judgment, 
to be, so far as they go, ot good, but concerning which 
people trouble themselves very little because they take 
refuge in the formula, ‘‘In many things we all stumble,” 
with the result that, in numerous cases, these faults of 
temper, these flaws of character, like birth-marks on 
the body, that go with us to the grave, cling to the soul 
till the last. 


One is peevish, one is hard, another is vain, gossipy, 
uncharitable and so forth. Now if these are inseparable 
from our life on earth, if they are of the nature of a 
fate, there is no more to be said. We may be sorry and 
astonished that in a world where every other thing 
attains to great beauty, we should be incapable of 
approaching perfection. 


A crown of wild olives was the reward given to 
the victor in the Olympian games, because it was said 
Jupiter was poor and could not afford anything better. 
Jupiter meant well, had a generous heart, but he was 
poor, and so the victors must be satisfied with what 
they could get. 
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But is our God poor? Is He so poor that He really 
can do no better for us than save us so as by fire? Too 
poor to guard us from stumbling, though able to keep 
us from theft and murder, blasphemy and drunkenness? 
Must we, too, make allowance for Divine poverty ? 


What if this account of God’s poverty be a libel? 
This rumour of His shrivelled up arm be a “ze? I begin 
to suspect it. He does as fine work in Nature as ever. 
He veins the leaves, colours the flowers, enamels the 
primroses, tapers the grass blades, globes the dew, as of 
old. His hand hath lost no touch of its ancient cunning. 
May He not be able to do as much for man’s life as of 
old ? 


Here, then, is our dilemma. Either we must 
admit God’s power and convict ourselves, or excuse 
ourselves and deny God’s power. 


VI. 


But if we admit St. Jude’s doxology to the full, will 
it not lead to views of life which are at variance with 
common sense. It will indeed. Every inspiration does 
that. All discoverers from Galileo, Bacon, Newton, 
Kepler, Watts, Stephenson, Edison, down to Professor, 
Rontgen with his visible rays for photographing in- 
visible objects, have been led to views at right angles 
to common sense, which consists very largely of the 
systematised ignorance of the race. To have the- 
common sense view against you is often a presumption 
in your favour. Common sense in the last century 
had its own way here in England fora long time. It 
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was the dominant power in politics, in philosophy and 
religion, and it nearly killed all three. It stifled popular 
aspirations for reform. It banished all great ideas from 
philosophy.. It stripped religious doctrine ofits mystery. 
It frowned down enthusiasm, and set its face against 
all that was unconventional in the practice of religion, 
till scarcely anything was left for faith, but a dim, 
faded tradition of a God once apparently powerful, but 
now as good as dead; and for practice the preservation 
of game, and the due payment of tithes. 


Then there came a man sent from God, whose name 
was John—/ohn Wesley—who told men that there was 
some power still left in God, and that they might safely 
venture on a little more than they were doing. In fact 
that they might launch out into the deep, dare what- 
ever had been dared, reckon on power for victory over 
the world, the flesh, and the devil; that they might reign 
in Christ Jesus, that God was near to them as He was 
undoubtedly still near to the daisies and lilies, robins 
and ravens ; in fact that He was a Gop worth believing 
in, and as soon as they heard that they pip believe, 
and found out for themselves that, though at variance 
with common sense, this witness wastrue. ‘Thousands 
upon thousands who had never praised God before, 
because they had never seen any reason to do so, 
caught up St. Jude’s doxology, and swelled the shout, 
“Unto Him who is able to guard us from stumbling.” 


This is the oz/y God worth believing in. If His 
great deeds were all done long ago, then they cannot 
affect us. If they are all to be done in the future, then 
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they do not concern us yet. But if they never were, 
and never will be, more wonderful than they are now, 
that alters the case, for it means a totally different 
conception of life, a wholly different code of conduct. 


But look, says someone, at my life, see my diffi- 
culties, my business, my family, my health! 


My friend! The probability is that your case is in 
nowise peculiar. But let us grant that itis. You, we'll 
say, are Job and Jeremiah rolled in one. The point is 
that it makes not the slightest difference, for the 
question is not at all what the work is, but on what 
measure of power can you reckon ? 


I was in a manufactory the other day, in which, in 
one part, I saw delicate and very light work done 
by machinery, in another part heavy work, the 
straightening and drawing out of great thick bars of 
brass. Yet the one was done as easily as the other. 
There was no evidence of strain anywhere. 


Then I saw where the power was generated that 
set all the wheels in motion, I saw the mighty wheel, 
thirty tons in weight, that at every revolution trans- . 
mitted force equal to the strength of three hundred 
horses, and I understood how, in all that manufactory, 
differences of force required by different operations did 
not come into consideration atall. Each man, whatever 
his task was, could reckon on power enough and to 
spare. All he had to see to was that the mechanism 
under his care was connected with the motive power. 
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Well, that is our case. Our difficulties are obvious 
enough, but upon how much power can we reckon? 


Can we reckon on a power like Nature’s, that lifts 
up mountains and hills as easily as leaves and feathers? 
Can we reckon on the Power that enabled Jesus Christ 
to die as easily as it enabled Him to sit at supper 
with His friends? It is worth thinking about. 


Shall we not prove the power, and see whether in 
very deed, the God whom we all hope will set us before 
the throne of His glory, without blemish and in great 
joy, may not be able to keep us from those sins, those 
so called little sins, that so sadly mar our lives, yea, 
as the brother of Jesus Christ says, ‘‘To guard us from 
stumbling,” and give us grace to march to the music of 
the heavenly hope, strongly, straightly, evenly, as befits 
men who belong to the company of the “ Called, the 
Beloved and the Kept for Jesus Christ.” 


CHILDREN’S SERMONS. 
THE ALMOND TREE. 


“< What seest thou ?’ and I said, ‘I see the rod of an almond tree? "_JER, i, Ir 
=| Fe that I hold in my hand is a bit from an almond 

tree. I wish I hada better spray so that all the 
children might see it, but you all know it. It makes a 
very beautiful sight in the London streets at this time— 
the almond tree in blossom. 


The meaning of the word almond tree in the language 
in which the Bible was written is the awakener. It was 
the tree that blossomed first in the Jewish spring, just as 
it is the tree that blossoms first with us. And the Jews 
used to think, in a rather pretty way, that in the dismal 
wiater all the trees went to sleep, as we say that at 
nightfall the flowers go to sleep, and then, in the early 
spring, which was like the morning of the year, the 
almond tree was the first to open its eyes, to wake and 
look round it, and when they saw the waking tree they 
knew that the dawn of the year had come. They were 
very glad because the winter was gone, and they knew that 
the time for flowers, and the singing of birds, and all 
pleasant things, would soon be with them. So there was 
no tree in all their land which they loved more than 
the almond tree. 

Well, Jeremiah, who became one of the greatest 
prophets that ever lived, when he was a very young man 
—some say when he was even a lad of fourteen—had a 
vision. He saw something break into blossom before 
him, and hé heard God asking him, ‘‘ What do you see?” 
And he looked again, and, lo, what was it but a branch of 
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the waking tree; and then he knew that his time had 
come, his time to awake to the work of his life, because 
the almond tree—the sign of the awakening—had been 
given to him. 


Well now, boys and girls, have not you seen the 
sign of the almond tree breaking into blossom in your 
own life? You ask me, what doI mean? Why, I mean 
this—at first a child is expected to do nothing, but just to 
play and sleep, and eat and drink, and be as quiet as it 
conveniently can be. Very often it does not find it con- 
venient to be quiet, but that is about all that people 
expect of children for a time. Then they are expected to 
begin learning lessons, little tiny wee lessons; then. their 
lessons get a little harder; harder and harder; and by 
and bye people say, when they come to the house, ‘‘ Dear 
me, how this boy has grown,” or ‘“‘ Dear me, how this girl 
is running up.’ Then they begin to ask questions, 
«« What is the boy going to be?” “* What are you going 
to make of this boy?” and so forth. You have heard such 
questions. Now all this means that the almond tree is 
beginning to blossom for you; it means that you have 
come to the time when people feel that you ought to wake 
up and take your life in earnest. The time of lesson- 
learning is slipping by; life has quickened its pace, and 
you have come to the point when people expect you to 
see the rod of the almond tree, to settle what you are 
going todo, And not only so, but God too, expects a 
boy and girl coming on to 12 or 14 to settle what kind of 
life they are going to live, 

Now have you thought of that? You have read a 
great many good books, and heard a great many pieces of 
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very good advice. You have been prayed for over and 
over again. Fathers and mothers and teachers and 
others who love you, they are beginning to think it is 
time that you saw the almond tree break into blossom, 
and that you woke up and settled what kind of man or 
woman you are going to be. 

Then another thing. The Jews loved the almond tree 
because it was the beginning of things still more beautiful. 
They knew that after the spring would come the summer, 
and after the summer the lovely autumn; fruit and flower 
would come now the almond tree had come. 

Well, that is exactly what life ought to be. What a 
lovely spring is to a lovely summer, so the prettiness of 
childhood ought to be to the greater beauties of manhood 
and womanhood. It would bea poor year that had nothing 
but a spring—a cold, dreary, wet, fruitless summer—a 
dank, moist, misty autumn—it would be a miserable kind 
of year with only the almond tree. And so that life is a 
miserable life that has not had anything pretty about it 
but the innocence of childhood. Boyhood and girlhood, 
ought to give people joy, because they see in them the 
promise of a long series of things yet more beautiful than 
the almond tree of youth. 

But the Jews loved the almond tree, too, because 
they thought it woke other trees up. You know it is not 
the loveliest of all the blossoms, but it wakes up trees more 
beautiful than itself. It wakes up the rose, the queen of 
all the flowers, and all the lovely things of the garden and 
field. Well, we, too, may do that—we may wake up 
beautiful things in the lives of others, and help to make 
lives far more beautiful than our own. 
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There is a story told of a sculptor in Florence, that 
working all by himself, not letting anyone see what he 
was doing, he made a statue of St. George, and when he 
showed it to his master it was so life-like, that the master 
stood in front of it and looked at it from head to foot, and 
said to it ‘‘now, march,” but it could not march; it was 
life-like, but it could not walk. But you and I may do more 
than the sculptor did. We may wake up things in the 
souls of other people, that will actually live and march. 
If you read the history of good men and women—and there 
is no better reading than such history—you will find that 
most great people have been awakened by a word, said, 
very often, by extremely humble people. Many quiet 
humble men, like the almond tree, have called into action 
lives far greater than their own. We may try to do that— 
try to wake up beautiful thoughts and resolutionis in others. 

And then there is one last word. The Jews still carry 
branches of the almond tree with them to their syna- 
gogues, in the hope that the time will come when God 
will restore them to their own land. But I think we have 
a far better reason for loving the almond tree. You say 
all beautiful things die. The year ends in dreary winter. 
The lives even of good men and women and little children 
all end in death ; they all go to sleep after their waking— 
they sleep in silent cemeteries and graveyards, and know 
no waking. Everything goes to sleep, you say. Ah, no, 
that is not all. I see above the cemeteries and graves of 
the world the rod of an almond tree, for there is One that 
has awakened from the sleep of death. The almond tree 
stands for Jesus Christ. He went to sleep, but he woke 
—woke early as the almond tree wakes; and He Who 
was the first to wake from death, will, in time, wake all 
that die in Him. Jesus Christ is the resurrection and the 
life; He is the first-fruits of them that are asleep; He 
gives His people sleep when they are tired; and He will 
not forget to wake them, when the time comes, to the 
blissful land of eternal summer. 

And so you see the almond tree, which the Jews 
loved so long ago, is worthy to be loved and cherished by us 
too, for the blessings and hopes which mingle with its 
beautiful blossoms. 
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SERMONS by J. M. GIBBON. 


SEASONS OF REFRESHING. 


ACTS ili. 19. 


delivered, rescued from oblivion either by short- 

hand notes taken at the time, or by memory, there 
are two remarkable things—a golden phrase and a 
glorious spirit. The phrase comes from that golden 
mouth of the Old Testament, the prophet Isaiah. 
Speaking to the drunkards of Ephraim, he said, “This 
is the rest, and this is the refreshing, yet they 
would not hear.” And the prophet’s word was carried 
by the tide of inspiration into St. Peter’s mind, and came 
forth from his lips in the beautiful phrase ‘seasons of 
refreshing from the presence of the Lord.” 


| N this fragment of the second Christian sermon ever 


But more remarkable than the phrase is the tone, 
the spirit that breathes through all the words. He 
does not veil the terrible sins of his audience. He tells 
them to their faces what they had done. ‘ Ye denied 
the Holy and Righteous One . . . and killed the 


Preached at Stamford Hill Congregational Church, April 12th, 1896. 
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Prince of Life.” But it is love, not anger, that reads 
the indictment,—a spirit of tender pleading, of true 
shepherd-like yearning runs through the words—the 
very tone and spirit of Christ Himself. 


In his first sermon St. Peter had said ‘‘ Repent and 
be baptised, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Spirit.” But here there is a more winsome wording, a 
more attractive setting forth of the gift, a more urgent 
pleading—“ Repent and turn again, that your sins may 
be blotted out, so that there may come seasons of 
refreshing from the presence of the Lord, and that He 
may send the Christ appointed for you, even Jesus.” 


¥ 

Some understand by these seasons, the eternal 
Sabbath-rest that remaineth for the people of God after 
the second coming of the Lord. But the fact that 
seasons are spoken of, not season, and that these are 
connected with repentance and forgiveness, seem to 
imply very clearly that the Apostle had in his mind 
that sense of moral recuperation, that inward liberty, 
strength and gladness, which accompany salvation here 
and now. 


The word refreshing means to breathe again—to be 
made new and strong and glad by free fresh air. 


We all know what it is to draw in fresh supplies of 
new life, when from the dusty streets and smoke-filled 
air of the town, we get out to some open plain where 
God’s winds have space to move about us, or up to the 
spur of some hill round whose crown the breezes play— 
and every inhalation is veritable inspiration. 
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At other times the face of a friend framed in 
the doorway, or the tone of a voice, flushes the whole 
grey skyscape of life with rosy tints of dawn and 
hope again —or a line in a poem, a touch in a 
picture, a verse from Psalmist or Evangelist, a 
thought that flies in like a bird through the window 
of the mind and out again, or an impulse that rises in 
the heart from depths God has silently stirred. All 
these are seasons of refreshing. They lift the hair on 
the brow like an April wind. They cool the fever of 
life—they rein the galloping pulse. They recreate us 
as with the breath of God. 


And looking into the hot, flustered faces of his 
countrymen, seeing how spent, restless, fevered, haunted 
they were, St. Peter felt a great surge of pity in his 
soul,and hisaccusations melted into invitations—‘‘Come 
away from those hot, fetid alleys, out and up to where 
the wind is blowing full and free. Come to the Christ 
of God to be made cool and fresh, and strong and glad, 
and enjoy seasons of refreshing from the presence of 
the Lord.” 


I. 
REPENTANCE IS A SEASON OF REFRESHING. 


The Apostle spoke from personal and recent ex- 
perience. He had travelled a rough road quite lately 
himself. After years of discipleship and loud pro- 
testations of fidelity, unsuspected weakness and base- 
ness had suddenly shown themselves in his life. The 
disciples had fled pell mell from Christ. Peter had 
denied. Ah! it was bad and shameful. No wonder he 
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had wept bitterly when he found to what depths he had 
fallen. The sorrow of that sabbath when the Lord lay 
dead and memory was like a fury slinging flame—Oh! 
there were hours in that day when the Apostles too 
descended into hell, I think, and the air they breathed 
was hot as the smoke of Tophet. 


But early on Easter morning a wind came blowing 
their way, cooling, refreshing, gladdening whom it met. 
The presence of their risen Lord healed them all. 
Mary found no one to embalm, but someone to worship. 
Peter and John and the rest were made glad who never 
thought to know gladness again. Thomas, too, found 
that what he had wanted to be true all along was true, 
and his sad soul that, dove-like, had wandered, finding 
no rest for the sole of its foot, found rest and refreshing 
at the feet of the Christ. 


_ All the sins of the disciples were repented of and 
blotted out, and seasons of refreshing from the presence 
of the forgiving Lord, came on them, culminating in that 
great rushing wind of Pentecost, that nerved and braced 
them all for whatever work they had todo. Not only 
were they forgiven, but jorgiven with great love and 
joy, as if Jesus were as glad to forgive and forget as. 
they were to be forgiven—which He was. 


2. When now from the Apostles we turn to the 
people and their rulers, we see a degree of sin which is. 
terrible to contemplate. If you read the four Gospels 
through, keeping just one point in view all along, viz., 
the freatment dealt out to Christ by the rulers of the 
people and the Jews generally, I think you will not fail 
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to be at times horror-stricken at the amazing depth of 
sin and cruelty in those men. It would seem as if that 
could never be got over. But Peter had at last learned 
to despair of no man. John had now found a better 
remedy for enemies than fire from heaven. All THAT 
could be blotted out as a black cloud is blotted from 
the sky by the light of the sun. 


Jesus had specially charged the Apostles to begin 
the preaching of forgiveness herve in Jerusalem, and in 
His name Peter assures them not only of pardon, but of 
much more than pardon—of that inner peace, recovery, 
gladness, that comes to a soul to whom God Himself 
draws very near. The men among them may know 
what he, Peter, knew when Jesus let him blot out the 
threefold denial with a threefold confession of love; and 
the women among them what Mary knew when, peering 
through her fast falling tears into the grave, she heard 
the rustle of her Lord’s step behind her. Jesus, the 
Christ appointed for the world, would come to them all 
as He had come to the disciples, and heal them, inspire 
them, breathe into them all the breath of new life. 


Well, it is even so, God still forgives. He remits the 
sin, but He does not dismiss the sinner; He forgives 
royally, paternally, divinely; He does not forget that all 
sin is self-injury. The father, of whom Christ spake in 
His parable, forgot the lad’s offence, but he did of forget 
that his son was ill-clad, shoeless, footsore, famishing ; 
and the robe, the shoes, the ring, the feast, the merry- 
making, the music and the kiss were all essential parts 
of forgiveness. The home-coming was more than 
pardon—a season of refreshing, as it always ought to be. 
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Merely to let off a man who has wronged you with a 
curt “Very well! don’t do it again, be off,” is not 
Christian forgiveness at all. The man wants a great 
deal more than that. A touch of brotherhood, just a 
hint of Fatherhood, to strengthen whatever good is 
struggling to keep itself alive within him. 


So it is always with God. Jf any man sin we have 
an Advocate—No! St. John did not write that cold, 
legal word—we have a Paraclete, a Comforter with God. 
Through repentance we come forth into something 
more than pardon, joy in the Holy Ghost, for God.turns 
every confession of our sin into a confession of His 
love. ‘For thus saith the high and lofty One that 
inhabiteth Eternity, I dwell in the high and holy place, 
with him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit to 
vevive the spirit of the humble, and to vevive the heart 
of the contrite ones.” 


II. 
Tue ACT OF FAITH IS A SEASON OF REFRESHING. 


All these people had not taken part against Christ, 
but they all disbelieved. The Christ appointed for them 
had come, and they knew nothing of that joy promised 
by the piophets. A great Fatherly love had been 
revealed, and they knew nothing of it. A glorious hope 
had dawned upon the earth, and they had not seen it. 
But if they repent and turn again and believe, as Peter 
and his colleagues had done, they shall be refreshed 
and inspired as they had been, and their souls, now 
withered and cramped, like caged birds, shall find in 
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Christ their native element, and expand, exult and 
rejoice like a bird at large in the great blue house for 
which he was made and which God made for him. 


Some say ‘“‘It is all believe, believe !”” Oh no, it is 
not any more than it was allstretch! stretch! with the 
paralytic of the miracle. The man’s effort was met on 
the very threshold by the Lord’s power that made the 
impossible possible, and justified the attempt by the 
result. The man knew by the tingling sensation, that 
grew to a rush ot life through nerve and muscle, that at 
last he was on the right track, and men still know, by the 
accession of life within them, by the added powers of the 
soul, that when they put forth faith they touch not a 
bundle or mummified creeds, but the very Prince of 


Life. 


Some are greatly troubled at this time by the new 
teaching as to the structure of the Bible, the nature and 
extent of inspiration. But was there not a cause? 
Was there no danger of Bibliolatory, of worshipping 
the Book? Of thinking that revelation by letter was 
the only means of communication between the living 
God and living men? Men of old heard God, can we 
merely vead of Him? 


A living soul can never vest in mere writings. 
Religion is more, far more, than belief in a book. It is 
what the poor, tortured Armenian woman said the other 
day, when the Turks were tearing her Bible, “the 
promises are written within my heart, and you cannot 
tear therm from there.” 


You may believe in the book and feel no ¢hr7z/, but 
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when your belief blossoms into trust in the living God, 
then life warms life, and there comes upon you a season 
of refreshing from the presence of the Lord. 


St. Thomas is a very common type in our day. I 
have met Thomas many times, both during the sad 
week and after the blissful meeting, when the light in 
his face showed, zof that he had made a tremendous 
exhausting effort to believe, but that he was breathing 
his natural element again—the caged bird was a-wing 
in the vast of the azure, and a season of refreshing had 
come on him from the presence of his Lord and God. 

* 


Bee 


SEASONS OF REFRESHING, TOO, OF A UNIQUE KIND 
ACCOMPANY CHRIST’S WORK. 


Christ asked Peter “Lovest thou Me?” And He 
bade him not rest but work, “ feed and tend My sheep.” 
That for His beloved one? Yes, for though God giveth 
His beloved sleep when they are very tired, He always 
gives them work when they wake because He loves 
them, for unless they work they miss the wage, and the 
joy and the seasons of refreshing peculiar to labour. 


Think of Peter casting the net on Pentecost and 
drawing in three thousand living believing souls. What 
glow! What strength to Azmse// that effort brought him, 
as he realised that the Master had indeed made him 
to become a fisher of men. 


The poor Negro woman who kept her son from 
school because, she said, he had got religion at a 
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‘revival meeting, and she was afraid if he went out he 
would lose it, was a representation of a large but mis- 
taken class. 


They are never the healthiest people who think 
most about their health, and people who stay at home 
looking after their religion, will most likely lose it, and 
will certainly lose many a season of refreshing from 
the presence of the Lord, who often comes down among 
His workers without showing Himself to those that are 
at ease in Zion. 


These Jews had opposed Christ. Had they but now 
turned to help Him, what a history theirs had been! 
And how different the story of the whole world would 
have been. What a chance of giving and gaining good 
was there! 


All our churches, at home and abroad, are in sad 
need of a season of refreshing in their work. They 
work somewhat languidly and wearily at present, with 
manifest strain and effort. But a Breath of Air from 
the hills of heaven would set them singing again, and 
the thing to be aimed at just now is not more machinery, 
but more power—not men, nor even money—but a turn-— 
ing to God, whose work after all it is, in repentance, 
prayer, and consecration to His will, so that there may 
come a season of refreshing from His presence amongst 
us—that the ship may speed on her way with a flowing 
sheet—that nations may be born in a day, and the 
Gospel of Christ as the power of God, may fill the world 
with the fame of its gracious and mighty deeds. 


/ 
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IV. 


WONDERFUL SEASONS OF REFRESHING COME TO 


MEN IN SORROW. 


God refreshes His inheritance when it is weary- 
Trouble comes, but not alone, Christ still walks the 
sea, whenever a storm is brewing He is abroad, “I am 
with you all the days.” 


Dean Stanley, in his account of a visit to Mount. 
Athos, says that he asked the monks in onevof the 
convents, how far could they see from the top*of the 
famous hill. “Only Sykia,” they answered. Sykia! 
where the convent farm was. They coudd have said 
the Dardanelles, Phillippi, Thessalonica and Cyprus, 
Pelion, Ossa, famed waters, hills and mountains 
associated with events calculated to expand the mind 
and elevate the imagination, but no, “ only Sykia.” 


We are all often like them—all we see in life is our 
business, profession, home—only Sykia. But a time 
comes when we have need of a more extended outlook. 
Sykia is not enough. A man can bear this world’s 
worst and heaviest if at times he can see lights burning 
on the shore beyond. One glimmer of the eternal 
home light changes all. 


In Watts’ picture of the return of the dove, all the 
eye sees is a dreary waste of water below, a dreary 
expanse of grey above, a lonely bird flying between the 
two drearinesses, avd an olive leaf plucked off in her 
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bill. But that olive leaf changes all, for the mind sees 
in that the ebbing of the great grey sea, the lighting up 
of the grey sky, and hope again for man and beast on 
the homely earth. 


So in dark, dull days, when Sykia itself is hidden, 
seasons of refreshing come, a freshly plucked olive leaf 
is brought to God’s prisoners in the ark of sorrow adrift 
on a sea of pain—reminders to the lonely that they are 
not alone nor forgotten, that Unseen Powers are guiding 
their ship to a haven of desire, to a land that is very far 
off, where the eye, wearied with scanning the great 
heaving waste, shall see the King in His beauty, and 
the rainbow round about the Throne of God. 


CHILDREN’S, SERMONS. 


“GRACE BEFORE MEAT.” 


“And when He Had given thanks.” —St. LUKE xxiv. 19. 


EAL-TIME was a very pleasant time with Jesus 
M Christ. He said some of the best things He ever 
said, did some of the kindest deeds, and altogether showed 
Himself to be very happy when He sat down*to meat 
with His friends. And He was not happy, either, because 
the food He had was very fine and very good. Asa rule 
the food that Jesus had to eat was plain and coarse, with 
not too much of it; but still, He was very happy at table 
because He never sat down to meat without thinking of 
the Father’s love. He remembered God, what God was 
and what God wanted Him to be. He always said grace. 
Whenever you read of Jesus Christ eating you find that 
He gave thanks, or, as we say, He said grace before meat. 
And I think that this grace before meat which Jesus always 
said, helped very much to make His meal-times happy. 


Now meal-time, when all the members of a family, 
be it large or small, are gathered round a common table, 
and when a chance is given to everyone, from the 
oldest to the youngest, to do something for the happiness 
of all, ought always to be a happy, pleasant, cheerful, 
loving time. Iam afraid it is not always so. Iam afraid 
that at many tables there are grumblings, scoldings, little 
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murmurings, quarrellings, fault-findings, which come in 
to spoil a meal, and to spoil a meal is a sin. Now why is 
that so?) Why is not meal-time as happy with us as it 
always seemed to be with Jesus? We say grace; each 
member of the family says grace in turn, and yet our 
grace does not seem to do us much good. 


Well now, whatis grace? It seems tome that grace 
before meat is very much like a key-note before a tune. 
You know very well that our organist touches just one 
note at the beginning of every tune we sing ; the same note 
is struck each time; that is the key-note. Well now, if, 
after that note has been struck, you were to pay no heed 
to it, but go wandering on, now into the major key or into 
the minor key, and go rambling off into any kind of noise, 
what sort of tune do you think we should have? The 
singing would be all sixes and sevens; there would be 
such a confusion as to give everybody a headache and an: 
earache into the bargain. How do we get good singing? 
Why by obeying the key-note; by remembering that 
through the verse every note must be sung in agreement 
with the key-note. What is grace before meat? It is 
the key-note ; it is just striking the great God-note; and 
if the moment you say grace you have done with it, and 
forget it from that point to the very end, it does you no 
good at all. No wonder meal-times get to be spoilt ; you 
have forgotten the key-note. If you only remember right 
through your breakfast, or dinner, or tea, or supper, 
whatever the meal may be, remember the key-note ; 
remember Who it is that gives you all things; Who it is 
in heaven that loves you and wants you to be good; there 
will be music all through the meal. Just follow that 
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God-note as a key-note. It will help you, boys and girls, 
it will help you to be contented; it will help you against 
dissatisfaction, peevishness and grumbling. 


I dare say you have heard of a man who was great 
and good in his way, Dr. Samuel Johnson, but he was a 
bit hot-tempered and hasty. One day, at meal time, his 
wife said to him, ‘‘don’t say grace; don’t thank God for 
what, in two minutes, you will declare is not fit to be 
eaten.” He never forgot that hint; that was a lesson to 
him not to give thanks to God for food, and the next 
moment to commence grumbling about it. 


A lady was once present when General Gordon was 
taking his meal, and she was struck with the poorness of 
the food. She told him that he ought to complain 
because his landlady was not looking after him. ‘ Why,” 
he said, ‘‘ what does it matter ? in half an hour I shall 
have forgotten all about it.”” Well, that is how all really 
great men feel. It is the small people who are discon- 
tented about little things. Jesus did not like people to be 
dainty and fine about their food. What He said was 
“eat such things as are set before you.” That was 
Christ’s rule. It would not do for fine people to follow 
Christ, for they would have to rough it if they did so. If 
you want to get rid of that little habit of grumbling, and 
not to think of little trifles, strike the God-note; think of 
God, and the very thought of Him will put to flight those 
little, mean, unmanly thoughts of discontent. 


Again. The table should be a school of manners and 
morals. By the very fact that we have to eat together 
some three or four times a day, we should all get to be, 
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before long, real gentlemen and ladies; for eating-time 
ought to teach us all kindness and courtesy, 


Once at table the disciples got very rude and began 
to quarrel and dispute amongst themselves. Why? 
Because they forgot God altogether. Now if you notice 
Jesus Christ was never more polite, or courteous and kind 
than when at table. He was willing to do everything to 
put people at their ease, and make them happy. He 
would even make Himself a servant and wash the disciples’ 
feet at table. He brake the bread Himself and served the 
food round; and once after His resurrection He actually 
lit‘a fire and cooked breakfast for His disciples while they 
were out fishing. He would do anything. Why? He 
did not think it beneath Himself, because He remembered 
God. The love of God is a love that does everything— 
serves us, looks after us, nurses us, sings lullabys and 
sends us to sleep, and wakes us in the morning with the 
kiss of the dawn, if we are not too sleepy. Ah, how kind 
and gentle is the love of God; and remembering that love, 
Jesus did everything He could to put people at their ease. 


Sometimes your mothers say to you, ‘ You have 
forgotten your manners.” Now do you know why people 
forget their manners? Because they have first of all 
forgotten God. If you and I can only remember God, 
and keep the thought of God with us, we shall never forget 
our manners, we shall never be rude to our servants, we 
shall never be rude to one another. We shall become, I 
say, ladies and gentlemen without thinking about it, with- 
out having to ask—Is this right ? or Is that wrong? The 
thought of God will make you courteous, and kind, and 
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noble, and enable you to do everything, to make people 
happy without any real cost to yourselves. 


For—and this is the last thing—if you keep the key- 
note of grace before meat with you all through the meal, 
it will make every meal enjoyable. It is not the food 
people eat that makes them happy. The unhappiest 
people in this world—let me put it in another way—the 
unhappiest people in this city are just the people that have 
the best food, and eat most of it. That isa fact. The 
people who are always thinking about what they eat, are 
the people that have the least pleasure out of their food. 
It is not food that makes people happy. What is it? 
Why it is the temper of their mind. You know very well 
when you go out for a Sunday School treat, or go picnicing, 
things are never exactly perfect, queer things happen. 
You mistake salt for sugar, or mustard for custard, but 
what fun there is in roughing it, everybody enjoys it. 
It is the spirit in which you take anything that makes it 
good or bad. 


Now this is the thing,—if you have in your mind 
the fact that you are loved of God in heaven, and that you 
have something to do for God on earth, that you have to 
try to be like Jesus Christ, the Spirit of God will enter 
into you, and will change even bitter things into sweet, 
rough things into smooth; and you will have a happy 
time at table, a happy time at school, and you will 
have a good time all through this life, from the beginning 
even to the end of it. So try to be at table as Jesus. 
Christ was. Say grace before meat. Strike the key-note, 
and let the God-note rule your lives. 
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SERMONS sy J. M. GIBBON. 


The Personality of the Holy Spirit. 


“He . . the Spirit of Truth.’—St. JOHN xvi. 13. 


N the very first page of Scripture mention is 
() made of the Spirit of God, and all the varied 
eras and periods covered by the Old Testa- 
ment bear witness to His continual and wonderful 
activities. He is described as the immediate author of 
all life, as the power of God in men struggling against 
their evil passions, as the inspirer and muse of the arts 
and crafts, the monitor and illuminator of the prophets, 
the creator of the new heart and the upright spirit ; 
and then, having said so much of the works and gifts of 
this sacred Power, the Old Testament culminates in a 
prediction that the time will come when, as in creation » 
the Spirit of God covered the face of the void with His 
presence, so shall all flesh be baptised by an outpouring 
of the same Spirit of Life. 


Again: On the very first page of the Gospels 
mention is made of the Holy Spirit as the author of the 
physical existence of Jesus, and further on as the source 
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of His Power. He is called the Christ—the Anointed 
One—because the Spirit of the Lord was upon Him, 
and had appointed Him to His work, and He brings 
His Gospel to a olose by solemnly confirming the 
promise of the Old Testament, that the Spirit of God 
‘should speedily come upon men in fuller measure and 
greater power than before. 


Again: The first pages of Church history, in the 
Acts, record the fulfilment of this promise. The various 
letters written by Apostles and other eminent Christians 
of the day, directly, and perhaps still more indirectly 
give evidence of the existence and activity among them 
of a Divine Power; and in the very last page of the 
revelation we find the river of Life running crystal clear 
through the New Jerusalem, and on its banks the 
Spirit and the Bride saying to all ‘‘ Come!” 


Thus from the first page to its very last the Bible 
bears witness to the existence and work of the Holy 
Spirit. 

But though the Old Testament has so much to say 
of the work, it says very little as to the nature of this 
Power. The figures used are such as dew, rain, light and 
breath, and they seem to imply impersonal influences 
rather than personal existence. But in the New Testa- 
ment, in which the Word that in the beginning was 
with God, is shown to be not mere wisdom but Personal 
Life—even Jesus Christ our Saviour, so the Spirit of 
God_is revealed as what, for want of a better word we 
call Person, that is not mere influence or power, but 
self-conscious life, intelligence, will, love. 


Christ, on the night before Calvary, not only in His 
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Supper showed forth His own death, but also revealed 
the life of the Spirit of God, Who was henceforth to 
lead the disciples, as the life of a Divine Person, having 
personal intelligence, will, love, and therefore able to 
lead human minds, revive the human memory, and 
comfort the human heart. And on the eve of His 
ascension to the right hand of God, He sealed this 
teaching in the final counsel He gave His people, to “ go 
and make disciples of all nations—baptising them into 
the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.’ Whilethe Acts, Epistles, and the Book of 
Revelation, describe the operations of the Spirit, His 
inspirations, revelations, rebukes and consolations, as 
the acts of a Divine Person, who is for ever with the 
Church, and for ever in each soul; and the Baptismal 
formula of the Lord has its counterpart in the bene- 
diction of the Church, ‘‘The grace of our Lord, the love 
of God, and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit.” From 
all of which it is abundantly clear that the New Testa- 
ment is a revelation not only of the personality of the 
Eternal Word, but also of the Eternal Spirit of God. 

Of course this view has its attendant difficulties, 
and good men have differed on this as good men have 
differed on so many other questions ; and so perhaps 
not a few of you who are tired of theological controversy, 
and indisposed to touch any except the most obviously 
practical religious questions, are ready to say “‘ That is 
mere theology, and does not in the least affect vital 
religious interests. Men have always differed about it, 
and it has not mattered which view they took.” 

Bul, my friends, tt has mattered, and that very 
considerably. The fulness and richness of religious 
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life has depended very largely indeed on whether men 
fully accepted Christ’s crowning promise of a Personal 
Divine Power to dwell with, to lead, to inspire, to teach, 
to comfort and love His people, or whether while they 
accepted the Word of God as a Divine Person, they 
explained away the Spirit of God as a vague metaphor 
for some kind of influence that sometimes somehow 
led, taught, strengthened and comforted them. 


It has mattered, and it does matter. There isa 
great difference between believing that in some vague 
way the Spirit of God wanders about the world like a 
wind, a mysterious, impersonal, elusive influence, and 
believing that as Christ was veal and personal, with a 
mind capable of interpreting and of being interpreted 
by our minds, with affections capable of sympathy and 
of being sympathised with by us, so the Spirit of God is 
another comforter of the same nature, of the same order 
of personal life, with a mind that can search our hearts, 
and a heart of love that can feel for and with our 
afflictions—able to love and be loved. If aman believes 
that on the most solemn occasion of His earthly life 
Jesus Christ was not using vague metaphors, but 
crowning the revelation of God with the revelation of 
the personality of the Spirit, it will of necessity change, 
for him, the whole aspect of Scripture, of the present 
age, and of his own personal life. 


I.—ScCRIPTURE. 


Some have held that the whole promise of the 
Spirit was fulfilled when the Bible was completed, but 
Christ’s promise goes far beyond that, though that is 
included. The Bible as a revelation of God is the gift 
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of the Spirit of God to mankind. That is the Bible’s 
own account of itself. It does not claim infallibility or 
inerrancy on its human side, but it does claim inspir- 
ation. It is the work of holy men moved by the Holy 
Spirit. 


The writers are many and various in style, taste, 
ability, opinion. Yet the Book is one. 


The writing of it stretched through millenniums. 
The work was at a standstill for whole centuries. It 
seemed to be for long periods forgotten and even 
abandoned. A new work on what appeared a different 
plan was commenced. The New Testament was put into 
writing. The Testament of that Jesus whom the Jews 
killed, whom the Rabbis reviled and the nation still 
hated. 


What a valley of dry bones-—dead history, psalms, 
poems, parables, prophecies, gospels, epistles all lying 
scattered it seemed. But the Spirit of God breathed on 
the valley, and lo! all came together in one. The bookof . 
the Jews and the little book of the Christians rushed to 
meet in the clasp of an union never to be broken. Out 
of the dust of the ground God brought forth the miracle 
of creation. Out of the dust of human history, opinion, 
and aspiration the Spirit brought forth the miracle of 
Scripture—the old, old book to which the nations shall 
go to school till time melt into eternity. 


The book has this marvellous depth, this wonderful 
unity underlying its infinite surface diversity, this 
unbroken continuity running on through all inter- 
tuptions, as a river runs past farms and hamlets, cities 
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and countries, not because of the many human minds 
that wrought upon it, but because of the Divine Mind 
that wrought His own thoughts through them. 


“Who built St. Paul’s! Oh! there were so many 
masons, so many carpenters, hod-carriers, iron-workers, 
carvers, painters, and then therewas Wren. Yes, there 
was Christopher Wren, He was not a mason, nor a 
carpenter, he did not lay a stone nor drive a nail. 
What did he do? He didall. He planned the edifice. 
He wrought through every worker. The workmen 
were his hands, and it is to see his work men still 


come in their thousands. - 
® 


Who made the Bible? Well, there was Moses, or 
some other man of the same name, and Ezra, and 
Nehemiah, Isaiah, Paul and John, and then there was. 
“He . . the Spirit of Truth.” He did not write a 
page, nora line, nor a word, yet did zt all. Wrought 
through all, watched over all, moulded all into the 
Temple of Truth, the House of Light, which we see 
to-day. 


Does not this, if clearly and strongly held, throw a 
new light on the Bible? It allows of the utmost freedom 
of criticism as to the execution of the various workers: 
employed, but it compels us to rise above details to the 
plan, the meaning, the message of the Master Mind in 
the whole, to the Bible as the gift of the personal Spirit 
of God to us. 

Li: 


But that is not all. This conception of the Spirit 
of God as personal sheds a new light on the present age. 
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The men who had lived with Christ felt, when He 
told them that He was about to leave them, that they 
were being cast suddenly into the outer darkness. 
They had received much instruction, but sublime as it 
was, it was incomplete in many points. They needed 
more, and now that He was going how shall they hope 
for it? Why does not the Master use every moment 
of the time that yet remains to Him to complete the 
instruction of these men, instead of dilating on the 
nature, person and presence of the Spirit that is to come ? 
Because there is no need for hurry. Time does not 
press. “Let not your heart be troubled. I will not 
leave you desolate. He . . theSpirit of Truth 
shall guide you into all the truth.” 


The time before these disciples would be marked 
by personal divine companionship, training, teaching, 
leading, just as the years that lay immediately behind 
them had been a time of personal divine companionship 
and training. 


Do you feel sometimes, when you read the Bible or 
think of some of its great passages, that there “hath 
past away a glory from the earth?” Men of old seem to 
have had so many signs, so many tokens given them. 
Why is never a whisper heard, nor a hand waved, nor 
the flash of an angel’s robe ever seen to-day? Surely 
the world is poorer than it was. There is more money, 
but less wealth; more pleasure, but far less happiness. 
Yes! if the Bible was the result of some unknown 
influence, that came, we “know not how, and went, we 
know not where, moving men, illuminating, sanctifying, 
consoling them, but leaving us nothing but the record 
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of those illuminations and sanctifications, splendid so 
far as they go, far better, indeed, than anything else, 
yet not going far enough, notin any way complete, if that 
be all our age is poor, though we have the Bible with us. 


But if we have not only the book, but the Inspirer 
of the book, the Divine Architect of the Temple of 
Scripture, the personal leader of the people of God, 
if He is here convincing the world of szz, and there can 
be no doubt that He is, for since Christ the world has 
had a sense of sin such as it never had before. If He is 
here convincing the world of righteousness, and there 
can be no doubt that He is, for since Christ spoke men 
have had a clearer conception of righteousness than 
ever before. If He is here convincing the world of 
judgment, and there can be no doubt that He is, for 
since Christ spoke men have had a stronger faith in the 
triumph of good over evil than they ever had before. If 
[say He is here “unfolding the steps of the long world 
drama, which He Himself opened at creation, which 
He has governed all along, and will gather all together 
round Himself at the end,” then the glory has not passed 
away from the earth, nor the wonder from the world. 
Life is still great, for the tent of the Lord God stands 
among the ‘tents of men. “He . . the Spirit of 
‘rath is come.” 

‘Speak to Him thou, for spirit with spirit may meet, 

Closer is he than breathing, nearer than hands or feet.” 


IIt. 


The Personality of the Spirit crowns our lives with 
loving kindness and with glory. 
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Every detail of spiritual history shines with a new 
lustre, and gives forth a new significance when viewed 
in the light of this great truth. 


Regeneration, that complete inward central change, 
that miracle of the heart which we all so manifestly 
need, which yet seems so far beyond our reach, appears 
in a new light, seen as the work of a Divine Being 
who is in the world for this same thing. Then we may 
pray for it. We can’t pray to an impersonal law, nor 
appeal to an influence—but we can cry to the Spirit as 
the Psalmist did, and say “Create in me a clean heart, 
O God,” and we can make our prayers rise like a fountain, 
night and day, for the regeneration of those we love. 


What a new edge this truth gives to those solicita- 
tions and reminders of which we are all conscious at 
times. Be sure it is no vague unaccountable influence 
that is busy with your heart and conscience. Jf is 
He. WHe—taking of the things of Christ, and seek- 
ing toshowthem to you. It is not something, but some 
One—Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God. 


What a new value it gives to all the joy, the 
strength, the illumination and comfort, that flow into 
our lives, to know that they are not accidental bright- | 
nesses, unaccountable spurts of power and jets of light, 
but the gift of a Divine Being on whom we can depend 
—sacraments of the Spirit of God—earnests of a joy 
that no one taketh away—the actual beginnings of 
eternal life in us. 


Life for all of us has still its difficulties, its unsolved 
mysteries, and sorrows that follow us like our shadow, 
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but we shall not fail nor despair while He, the ‘‘ Great 
Companion,” our Lord the Spirit, gives us tokens that 
He is with us, sharing our troubles, and making us 
share in His light and His joy. 


‘He shall glorify Me,” said the Christ. Yes! It 
is the presence of the Spirit in the hearts of men that 
glorifies Christ. Without that the New Testament 
becomes a volume of ever more ancient history, a 
tradition of things that were of old, which grows. 
dimmer and dimmer with every recurring Christmas. 
day. 


The glorious Christ is the living Christ, the Christ 
incarnate in all His people, a Christ still doing wonders, 
Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
As many as are led by the Spirit of God are (and know 
themselves to be) the children of God. Like Newman, 
they may have many difficulties, but not a single 
doubt. 


CEIELDREN'S SERMONS. 


¥ 


“The Promise of Whitsun Day.’ 


“To you ts the promise, and to your children.” —ACTs ii. 39. 


SUPPOSE you all remember that this Sunday is 

called Whitsun Day. I do not suppose that you 
think very much of Whitsun as a day for boys and girls. 
You think that Christmas Day, when Jesus was born a 
little babe in Bethlehem, is more of a children’s day than 
Whitsun. Well, but the text which I have just read to 
you, says that Whitsun, too, is a Sunday for children 
quite as much as for grown-up people, because the promise 
of God tulfilled on the first Whitsun Day was, and is still, 
a promise, not only to men and women, but to children. 


Now I want you to listen while I try to tell you what 
the promise of Whitsun Day is. 


You know that you very often find it hard to be good, 
to obey, and to keep the resolutions that you have made. 
Iam sure youtry. I am sure the most careless boy has 
fits when he tries to be good, when he makes up his mind 
and sets his teeth quite hard, and screws up himself and 
says, ‘‘ Now I will be a good fellow.” But you know 
the resolutions that children make are very often like the 
’ houses they build on the sea-sand in their summer holi- 
days. Some of you go to stay for weeks by the seaside.. 
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That is very nice. I should like to go there to-day, or at 
least to-morrow. Some of you don’t go for such a long 
time, but nearly all, if not all of you go for a day to the 
seaside, and the first thing a boy or girl thinks of doing, 
asa rule, is to build up the sand and make some kind of 
a house, or a castle, or a wall. You are all builders by 
the sea, and some of you build very well; but you do not 
build anything that lasts. That is the trouble with your 
building, as with the building of a great many other 
people, it is not made to last. It soon falls of itself, or if 
it does not, well the first tide that comes in washes it all 
away. % 


Well, is not that the story of most of the good 
resolutions that you make. They look nice enough while 
they last. The trouble is that they do not last. A tide 
comes in—a tide of temper, a tide of feeling, a tide of 
influences from without comes in, and all these pretty 
little sandy resolutions are washed clean away. So that 
I think boys and girls, like grown-up people, feel that on 
the whole it is pretty hard to be good. Now, why is it 
hard? I know a little maiden, who, when she is asked 
to do something, will frankly say that she will not do it ; 
and when she is then asked why, she replies quite 
honestly ‘‘ Because I don’t want to.” Well, now, that is 
exactly the trouble with us all. If you come to think of 
it, the reason why you are not a thoroughly good boy is 
because you do not want to be—don’t want enough I 
mean. The reason why you are not a thoroughly good 
little girl, is because you don’t want to be. And that is 
the reason why all people are not as good as they ought > 
to be, because they do not want to be; that is they do not 
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love being good, they do not love it immensely. If we 
could only be made to want to be good people, why we 
should be so quite easily. 


Now the Whitsun promise is that God, who sets all 
the commandments for us, will also change the love of 
our hearts till we shall all want to be good; till we shall 
love goodness, and love it more than we love anything else. 


You know very well that there are certain things 
which help you to be good children, to keep your 
resolutions. Sometimes you feel, when you lay down a 
good book you have been reading, that you are better, 
that you are stronger, that your resolutions are stronger, 
because, somehow or other, power has passed into you 
from the book. Again, if you are near to good people, if 
a boy is near to another boy who is a really noble fellow, 
the boy feels that he is all the stronger—power has gone 
into him. 


It used to be said of a Prime Minister that we had 
here in England once, many years ago, when there was a 
good deal of trouble and we had a great many enemies, 
that no soldier ever went in to talk with Mr. Pitt that did 
not come out ten times braver than he went in. Mr. Pitt 
himself was so brave, he was so grand and noble, that with- 
out meaning it, he somehow or other made other people 
feel brave. And so it is with every good boy; he makes 
the other boys that come near him feel better, feel stronger 
for good. But we cannot always be reading books, and 
we cannot always even be near good people, but God 
promises, and on Whitsun Day He fulfilled the promise, 
that He would send into the world the ‘!oly Spirit to be 
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near every man and every woman and every child, and to 
help them all, to make them strong for goodness, to help 
them to love goodness and to hate badness, so that instead 
of finding it frightfully hard to be good they should find it 
easy, find it delightful, find pleasure in it, and, instead of 
saying, as they do say too often, ‘‘I do not want to,” the 
cry of their hearts should be, ‘‘O God, I do so want to 
keep Thy law.” 


And this is what Whitsun Day means for you, 
children. Don’t simply try, but ask God to help you. 
Believe that there isin the world to-day the Spirit of God, 
who, if you ask Him, will make you want to,be good 
children. 


There is a boy. for instance, that has taken to 
swearing. Now there is nothing in the world harder to 
break off than the habit of swearing, and if he goes on 
with that habit he will find it harder and harder when, by ~ 
and bye, he wants to leave it off. Well, what is that boy 
todo? He is not simply to try to leave it off, but he is 
to remember Whitsun Day, and to ask God, ‘‘O God, 
keep Thy promise, help me, make me strong to leave off 
swearing.” Pray like that. 


There is a little girl, we will say, who has taken to 
telling fibs. You know what a fib is, it is a baby lie. If 
a fib is allowed to grow it will grow up to bea big lie, and 
fibbing—telling little white lies—is a habit that grows 
frightfully. What isto be done? Remember Whitsun 
Day. Don’t simply try, pray, say ‘““O God, keep Thy 
promise, and make me strong always to tell the truth.” 
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There is a boy who has taken to bad language, set 
him to do the same thing. Here is a girl who is becoming 
very vain, loving all sorts of silly trinklets, thinking herself 
very fine because she is finely dressed. I saw a peacock 
the other day. Well, while the thing was perfectly quiet it 
looked very pretty indeed, but the silly thing would not 
be quiet, and he thought he would fly. Dear me, how 
ugly he looked. And then he thought he would sing; O 
how horrible! I had to stop my ears. And then there 
came a little bird that could fly beautifully, he could sing, 
too, like one of God’s angels, and I thought how much 
better to be a plain feathered thrush with a sweet voice 
than a peacock with all his fine coat and no song. Little 
girls, love the truly fine things, the ornaments of a quiet 
spirit. Don’t love the gold and fine feathers that silly 
people love. Ask God to take that spirit out of you so 
that you may grow up wise and good women, and help to 
make the nation better. 


That is Whitsun Day. The promise is that God not 
only sets commandments, but He gives power to keep 
them. And now do you know why Whit-Sunday was 
called Whit-Sunday ? Well, because in the ancient times, 
long, long ago, there used to be such a lot of young people 
that came to claim God’s promise, to be baptised and to 
join the Church, and they came all clothed in white 
garments, so that, seeing in town and country such 
crowds of young people who wanted to follow Christ that 
the whole country seemed to be white with them, people 
called it White Sunday. 


There is a great deal of white about now. It is 
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beautiful out in the country to see the hedges all white 
with the lovely snow of summer. But it would make 
London and the country look. whiter and still more 
beautiful if you young people, boys and girls, turned to 
God for His promise, and became followers of Jesus 
Christ. That would be whiter than the hawthorn on the 
hedge, fairer than all the beauty of the world. 


Pray God then, on this Whitsun Day, that the 
beauty of the Lord our God be upon us. 


May God bless you for His name’s sake. Amen. 
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THE KINDNESS OF GOD. 


2 SAMUEL ix. 3. 


y | YHERE did David get this touching and 
beautiful phrase? Sweet singer, true genius 
and master of words that he was, this was 

not of his coining. This was Jonathan’s word — 

Jonathan the strong and the gentle, the tender and 
true, whose friendship had hallowed David’s youth. 
True to his friend, true also, even in despair, to his 
father; he knew that his house was falling, but he willed 
to fall with it; and in their death he and the father with 
whom he had so little in common, weve not divided. 
Behind the visible star there is an invisible star 
that affects its movements. Behind the men who make 

a great figure in the world, the men who are far seen, 

there are other men, obscure, invisible to the eye of the 

multitude, from whose counsel, example and friendship 
they draw their best inspirations. 

Napoleon denounced all history as a gigantic false- 
hood. It is not quite that, but it is not half the truth. 

We praise the flower’s beauty, we leave out of sight the 
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rain drops and the dew, the sunbeams that came from 
above and the soil that nourished the root. 

We applaud the great man, his words, his deeds, 
and know not how much of what we call his is due to 
the quiet men, the gentle women that were sunbeams 
and dew to him, building him up out of the substance 
of their own souls. 

Behind David stands Jonathan, and without 
Jonathan we should not have had the David that we 
know. In one of those moments when heightened 
feeling flashes into genius, when the common-place 
man breaks into eloquence and the soul seems to 
recover some fragments of her native speech, Jonathan, 
foreseeing the disasters that were about to befal his 
own house and the prosperity that was on its way to 
David, pledged him by an oath, by ¢he love between 
them, that, when trouble came, David would show to 
him and his ‘‘ the kindness of the Lord.” 

Jonathan was neither a weakling nor a coward, he 
was an hero, a mighty man, a famed warrior, but gentle 
withal, and somewhat sad too, as all gentle ones are 
bound to be in so rough a place as earth. He had the 
melancholy of Hamlet, the sadness of great natures on 
whom the burden of the irremediable is placed, who 
know that nothing they can do will avail, yet, none the 
less are prepared to do all. Like the ancient Arabians, 
who became astronomers because the barrenness of 
their earthly home forced them to look wf to the great 
blue fields of heaven, and find in 

“The million lilied stream of night ” 
the;beauty they longed for and found not in the desert. 
So Jonathan, weary of the cruel ways of men, weary of 
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violence, perfidy and madness, weary even of the poor, 
withered, stunted thing men called virtue and love, 
looked up and away to God, to find what his soul longed 
for, nobleness, truth, generosity, kindness; and his soul 
aglow with the glory of what he saw in God, he made 
David swear that, in the day of his power, he would be 
not like men, not like the bad men, the weak, the mad, 
nor even those called good men, not like men at all, 
but like God, like God himself—‘ shew me the kindness 
of the Lord”’—the kindness that waits for no prompting, 
no call, no. pressure, that of itself springs up from 
hidden depths of love; that is like the dawn, which no 
man wakes; the spring, which no one calls; the sun, 
which no one lights, the stars, which no one rings to 
their places; the free, fresh air, which none can 
measure or limit or withold. 

Such is the kindness ot God. It goes before all 
prayer, which is one of its channels, never the cause, 
for it flows for ever, and to all, and does for all the best, 
always the best, only the best. 

David’s eye was directed by Samuel to the sublime 
height of the throne, but Jonathan, in that great moment - 
of his inspiration, bade him to look to heights sublimer. 
Be king, said the prophet, be like God said the friend. 


LE. 


Many years had passed away; many things had 
happened. Saul, the mighty, who heard the awful bells 
of madness ringing in his ears all through his reign ; 
Jonathan, the prince without fear and without reproach, 
were both dead. 

David has fulfilled Samuel’s prediction. He is king 
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—but he has not obeyed Jonathan’s counsel, to be lke 
God. Too long has he forgotten his oath—the oath 
of love—and the Rabbis say that this was David’s great 
sin. Now, at length, from the dim recesses of memory, 
where it has been pushed by the crowd of events, the 
oath of his youth comes forth to confront the middle- 
aged man; and the glorious ideal, “‘be like God,” stands 
above the actual reality of his life. 

There is no real and final forgetting in this world. 
Memory stows things away, and will not always deliver 
them at our call, but nothing is lost. All is safe At 
the sign from God, Whose servants all our faculties are, 
memory, like the sea, gives up her dead. The forgotten 
vow, the neglected promises, the resolutions made and 
broken, rise from the graves and come forth. 

The plighted word, so long forgotten, rings again in 
the king’s ear, and the grand word lightens round him 
till he asks in alarm: ‘‘Is there yet any left of the 
house of Saul, that I may show him kindness, for 
Jonathan’s sake.” But the oath went beyond that, and 
the king is fain to add “that I may shew him the 

kindness of God.” 


ITT. 


Well, the Spirit of God has stamped this word of 
Jonathan’s with ample approval. The kindness of God 
has been revealed to us as it had not been revealed to 
him. Jesus Christ has lived and died in our world since 
then, and we know the Christ-likeness of God. He who: 
hath seen Christ hath seen the Father, and all that 
revelation was given for the purpose of imitation. ‘Ye 
therefore shall be perfect, even as your Father in 
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heaven is perfect,” was Christ’s fuller rendering of 
Jonathan’s word. What he said to one man, Jesus has 
said to all Christians. 

“Beye therefore imitators of God (lit mimics of 
God) as beloved children,” wrote St. Paul to the 
Ephesians. Play the part of God. Don’t copy men, 
copy God. That is not blasphemy nor exaggeration. 
*Tis the very part for which we were all cast, when 
God created us in His own image. 

It is no impossible standard, for the imitation of 
God is Jove. To be perfect like God, is to be merciful 
like God. And there is nothing which God is so willing 
to give us all, as the power to be like Himself. Health, 
wealth, happiness, fame, position, are gifts which are 
dealt out by measure and weight, as a physician 
deals out his drugs. But there is no stint of 
inspiration. ‘I will pour forth of My Spirit on all 
flesh.” The Bible calls rain the “river of God.” The 
Greek poets spoke of a river Pactolus, a river of gold, 
but the rain is the river of God: And after a long 
drought such as we have passed through, how glad 
we all felt to be wakened by the patter of the raindrops 
on the window panes, that told us that the river of 
God was in full flow once more! How good it was to 
see that steady long down-pouring on field and garden, » 
forest and moor! It gave one a new impression of 
the wealth and power of God. An emperor once gave 
a banquet, and at a certain stage the roof opened and a 
shower of roses descended on the guests,—but every 
shower of rain is a shower of roses, and ofall the flowers 
that love’ the open air, and a shower of the kindly 
fruits of the earth, and the golden fruits of the trees, 
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a shower of hay and corn and wheat as well. The river 
of gold was worthless compared to the river of God. 
And as He gives rain—pouring it forth—so He gives 
the Spirit to enable men to be like Himself, pouring it 
forth,—and in that one gift scattering freely all gifts— 
for a shower of the Spirit is a shower of graces, and 
virtues, and powers of all kinds. 
It is for the kindness of God the world is yearning. 
Philanthropy that springs from natural sentiment is 
fitful. Family affection is sorely limited. Our love, 
though sweet as a kernel to our own little band, is often 
_ tough and rough as a chestnut burr to those outside. 
Let us be what we were made for—imitators, living, 
breathing images of God. Aim high! There is'a dis- 
concerting commonness about our goodness. Don’t be 
content with that poor, low, stunted thing—shew the 
kindness of God. Give as God gives. Forgive as God 
forgives. Bear as He bears. Suffer, if need be,—suffer 
long and still be kind. Be God-like, which is to be 
Christ-like. And when you do a noble thing, leave 
your work alone. It is not yours, but God’s, which 
-worketh in you. David spoilt his work after all. He 
went back upon his word. Say kind things and never 
unsay them. Do not regret them—rejoice in them. 
Men may be ingrates, what of that? God is your 
reward. The Master praises—what are men ? 


EN. 


The kindness of God is our model and the imitation 
of God is our highest pleasure. 

All else palls in time. Men tire of wealth; they 
sicken of their millions. There is many a rich man and 
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many a famous man to-day, whose every source of 
pleasure is dried up except playing the part of God, 
with no one but God in the secret. Nothing refreshes 
a jaded soul, nothing gives tone to a depressed heart 
like imitating God. 

It was said of one man that he was addicted to God, 
as some men are addicted to vice. What a safe-guard 
against ennui, misfortune and sin. What a fountain of 
perennial joy lies in being addicted to God—in being 
possessed by a passion for kindness and truth. 

“There is a pleasure in painting which none but 
painters know,” and one of the great pleasures of 
painting, any artist will tell you, is that in every line 
and touch he learns a bit of nature by heart. This, too, 
is the pleasure of doing kindnesses kindly. Each soul 
gets a bit of God’s own nature by heart. He that loveth 
knoweth God. The picture may be impertect, but the 
vision was splendid. Man’s imitation of God may be, 
indeed, is at best poor, but the glory of the Lord 
revealed to him in his endeavour, remains with hima joy 
unspeakable, a hallowing memory and a strengthening 
hope. 

“The sun can mirror his glorious face 
In the dew drop on the sod, 


And the humblest human life reflect 
The face and heart of God.”’ 


One other of the pleasures of imitating God is the dis- 
covery men make that the world is less vile than they 
thought. 

Is there any yet left of the house of Saul? Have 
cruel men killed them a//? Oh no! the kind thought 
that has been so long in coming to David has been 
put into execution by others for many many years. 
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Jonathan’s lame son might long ago have ded for all 
his father’s friend had done. But there were quiet men 
and women, brave and gentle, who showed the hapless, 
hopeless prince the kindness of God at their own peril. 
Machir, of Lo-debar, one of the aristocracy of God, 
whose kindness David himself, in the bitter time that 
was yet to come, was to prove, had befriended the heir 
of the fallen house, whose only inheritance was a 
perilous name. 

The world is very vile, you say. It is full of 
pushers; there is no love, no friendship. Nonsense, 
my friend, give the signal, show the token, and love 
will answer love in a moment. Of course there ave 
tares, and the thickets are full of prickles, but What is 
the chaff to the wheat! The thorn has a sharp point, 
but the rose gives away its fragrance all the day, and 
sweetens the night with perfume. 

There is here, you say, a sordid London, a London 
of crime, a hard, money-getting London, and a still 
harder London of worldliness that lives only for 
pleasure; but there is also a London of the kindness of 
God; of the Machirs, the sons of Ammiel, who sweeten 
the air every day by words and deeds, soft as the 
dews, fair and fresh as morning flowers. The fine things 
of this world are not to be found in fields and gardens, 
in mines or mountains,—the finest things are in the 
lives of its brave men and gentle women. 

The stagnant pool by the wayside says, “I am 
alone! the world is all gone dry.” But the mountain 
stream, that sets forth on her long journey alone, 
amidst the clouds and bracken of the hill-top, soon 
meets another stream going her way, then another and 
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another, and, by-and-bye, the echoes that live in the 
rocks, hear the sound of many waters rejoicing in 
chorus, because the world is so full of streams, and 
secon to rejoice still more at the vastness of the sea, 
where all the rivers meet. 

Yes! Show you the spirit of God in your deeds, and 
you'll hear of kindred spirits, the Machirs of the land will 
gather you into their circle, and you shall be made a 
member of their brotherhood, the brotherhood of 
patience, of suffering nobly borne, the order of the cross 
of Christ, the confraternity of the kindness of God. 


V. 


The kindness of God is our hope. 

It was Jonathan’s sheet anchor in a storm in 
which, if that gave way, all would be lost. If David 
followed the fashion of earthly conquerors he would, as 
a matter of course, exterminate all the household of 
Saul as possible rivals and sources of future trouble, and 


no one would blame him. ‘“‘Shew me the kindness,” 
not of kings, not of men, but “‘of Gop,” was the prince’s 
request. 


That, too, is our hope. ‘To-day Mephibosheth 
stands before us—the type of all the sick, the lame, the 
widow and the fallen, in the great houses of healing, , 
the hospitals of London. He pleads with us for them, 
that we should show the kindness of God to these our 
poorer brothers and sisters. The kindness of God, 
revealed in Christ, has built all these hospitals, and it 
alone can maintain them. 

But I-look beyond all these. The lamed prince, 
the heir of a ruined house, is he not a type of us also 
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—of us all? We who aie well shall also sicken ; we who 
have the goods of this world shall, bye-and-bye, every- 
one of us, be absolutely penniless; we who live shall 
presently die. 

And then what? The kindness of our great God, 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ, Who gave Aimself for us, 
that He might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify 
unto Himself a people for His own possession. 

Yes! Jonathan asked David to pledge himself to 
no small thing. He asked a great thing because He 
would need something great and measureless. We, too 
need something great, something measureless. And it 
is to a great thing God has pledged HimselH—has 
sworn by His love—and He will not fail us. M2 

Ziba, the liar, the vampire, that sucked the blood 
of a fallen prince, was able to poison David’s mind, and 
nearly wreck his master’s future. But no one can 
poison the mind of God. 

Who shall separate us from the love of God? 
Neither death nor life, nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor height, nor depth—nothing in space, 
nothing in time, nothing that is or is to be in the 
whole round universe shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


Sehr EN Ss SERMONS: 


The Humble Petition of the Animals. 


“ Tf @ bird's nest chance to be before thee in the way, in any tree or on the ground 
with young ones or eggs, thou shalt not take the mother with the young ; 
thou shalt in any wise let the mother go, but the young thou mayest take 
unto thyself, that it may be well with thee, and that thou mayest prolong 
thy days.—DEUT. xxii. 6, 7. 

I AM sure you must have noticed that people very often 

speak of animals as dumb animals because, though 
-the animals feel as we feel—they feel joy and hope and 
fear and sorrow, feel them very deeply too, yet they 
cannot speak, they cannot explain, cannot complain 
as we can; and so, because they have no language that 
we understand, we call them dumb. I should like then 
this morning to speak for these dumb ones, to be a minister 
for all the animals, to carry a message from them and 
present their humble petition to you. Now what is it 
that they ask? 


lg 


Well, first of all they beg you to give them as little 
pain as possible. They are all given to us for our use. 
Their very lives are in our hands. We may kill them 
and commit no sin in doing so, but to give them pain 
beyond what is absolutely needed that is sin. We havea 
right to take them, but we have no right to be cruel to 
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them. We should exercise our rights tenderly, not ruth- 
lessly, thoughtlessly. 


Take the young, says the text, if you want them, but 
not the mother with the young. Let there be always a 
limit. Don’t cause more pain than you can help. Now 
that is very often forgotten. We need the meat of 
animals to live, but for the sake of getting meat a little 
whiter and a little softer, the pains of death are long 
drawn out; in order that the veal may be soft upon the 
table the poor calf is kept dying for a long time. Now 
that is a sin, because it is adding pain to pain where pain 
is not needed, and I hope, when you boys and girls grow 
to be men and women, you will remember this, and you 
will use whatever power or influence you have to protest 


against all the unnecessary pain that is caused to these 
animals. 


Then again, a great deal of unnecessary pain is 
caused to performing animals. We have in London, from 
time to time, shows where dogs and other animals are put 
through wonderful tricks, and you go to see them, and 
you admire them; but if you knew how much cruelty lay 
behind it all I do not think you would ever go, for to be 
cruel to an animal in order that by its trick it might amuse 
you, that, it seems to me, is a sin against God. 


Then again, we have the horses who serve us day by 
day in trams and buses. We have a right to use them, 
but we have no right, in order to save ourselves the 
trouble of walking a few steps, or, if need be, of running 
a few steps, to make them stop time after time, and so 
give them the trouble of starting the whole heavy thing 
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again. Sometimes you will see people get down at this 
point, and then, before the tram or ’bus has gone the 
length of this church, another man, sometimes even a 
woman, wants to get down, and then, before it has gone 
double the length of the church, somebody else wants to 
get down, and so, just in order to save walking a dozen 
yards, the poor, hard-worked horses are put to the trouble 
of starting the loaded car three times over. 


Now what the horses of London say to you is this :— 
You that ride in trams and ‘buses, think of us. Life is 
hard enough for us already, little masters, do not make it 
any harder. That is the first clause in the petition of the 
animals—they beg you to give them as little pain as ~ 
you can. 


Pr: 


Then another thing is this: Save them as much as 
you can from the cruelty of others. Strong though they 
are, they are quite helpless, because they have not got the 
understanding we have, and soa big strong horse, that 
with one stroke of his hoof, if he only knew how to use it, 
could teach the cruel man, or the cruel boy, a lesson he 
would never forget, is helpless against his tormentor. 
Now they pray you to be their friends, to stand by them,, 
and, so far as you can, to prevent others being cruel to 


them. 


There is nothing more cruel than the habit which you 
see in the street every day, of pulling at a horse’s mouth. 
Think of the tender tongue, the most exquisitely tender 
thing in the whole body. Think of the tender mouth 
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pulled back; it makes one’s blood boil; and we, as men 
and women, and boys and girls, ought to try to protect 
these great, kindly, strong, patient creatures, from this 
cruelty. 


It is not an uncommon thing to see the horses on the 
tramway here, that help to draw the trams up the hill— 
the third horse—when his little brief journey is over, ill- 
treated, sometimes even kicked. It is.a brutal thing to 
do, and I think that we, Christian people, Christian 
lads and lasses, should try all we can to protect these 
creatures. As children, you say, you can do very little. 
No, you cannot do very much, but if we all join together, 
and all the people in all the churches, thousands of them, 
in which sermons are being preached to-day on this 
subject; if we all join together, if we do nothing but stand 
and look, so as to bring the thing to the attention of men 
who are ill-treating these creatures, very soon these cruel 
men and boys will learn that there is a great public, a 
very great public, looking on, friendly to the creatures, 
and will feel that they are in the presence of the friends 
of the horses, and that they dare not carry on their 
cruelty. 


The dog is called the friend of man. Not the dog 
alone ; all creatures are our friends, and they pray us to be 
their friends in return. 


IITs 
Now the third thing. 


As I understand, the creatures beg for a little love 
from you all, as well as mere ordinary kindness. Of course 
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you will feed your cats and dogs, birds and rabbits. Of 
course you will see to that if your fathers and mothers 
should go away in the coming holidays, that the household 
pets are cared for in their absence. It makes one sad 
to find, on coming home, that the little things in our 
houses, while we were enjoying ourselves away, had been 
suffering for want of food. It is an awful thing, a thing 
that remains in a man’s memory sometimes -as long 
as he lives. I say of course you will see to that. 
But what they ask beyond that is a little love. The 
animals all like love. God has made them so, they love 
to be spoken kindly to. It is a great pity that people 
think that a horse won’t move unless they half crack their 
voices in speaking to him. It is a great mistake to think 
that they have to be shouted and sworn at. They like to 
be spoken to kindly as much as you do. If you only 
speak tenderly to a dog, why his whole frame thrills with 
pleasure. If you speak roughly, how he slinks away, 
how he feels it. God has made him so; made him as 
tender in heart as you are. God has made him as fond of 
love as you are. 


EV. 


The last thing they bid me tell you is this:— 
Remember the love of God. You are asked to be kind to 
them, and to love them. Why? Because the God that 
made you and loves you made them and lovesthem, The 
love of God has come down to you through Jesus Christ, 
the great kindness of your Heavenly Father, and because 
you have received the love of God it is your duty to pass 
it on. Be kind to men and women, be kind to little 
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children, but do not stop at that, be kind to everything. 
For the love of God don’t even torture a fly with the point 
of a pin; for the love of God do not put your foot upon a 
worm; for the love of God do not kick aside carelessly 
and wantonly even a frog or a toad; for the love of God 
do not be unkind to anything that God has made, 
remembering that the great God which loveth you hath 
made and loveth all. 


That is the petition of the animals to the boys and 
girls of Stamford Hill, and I hope, by the grace of God, 
you will all grant the petition. 
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MARY, THE MOTHER OF JESUS, 


Acts i. 14. 


| Y HEN we contemplate a brilliant star that 
with soft silver radiance lights up some 
track of the great blue field of space, we do 
not really see the star itself, only the luminous haze that 


envelopes it. The star itself lies hidden from our view 
in the depths of its own light. 


Well, Mary, the Mother of Jesus, is one of the star 
names of the Bible. There must have been remarkable 
powers of mind and heart in one who was the Mother 
of two of the writers of the New Testament, James and 
Jude, the Mother also of Him who is the central theme 
of all the sacred writings, and the foundation of the 
world’s greatest hope—Jesus Christ. 


But a great enveloping haze of myth and legend 
has grown up around her, hiding her from the eyes of 
men. The multitude in one Church are well content 
to accept the fabulous and indeed blasphemous creation 
of their priests, while the multitude in other churches, 
under the recoil from this false Mary of legend, are 
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content to ignore her altogether; and thus in our 
Protestant Churches her name is rarely heard. Yet the 
place she occupies in the Gospel history is an unique 
and noble one; her character, as displayed in the pages 
of the New Testament, beautiful and pathetic; and 
her witness to her son Jesus Christ, very clear and 
very important. And so this morning I propose to 
set before you, so far as I can, the Mother of Jesus as 
she is pourtrayed in the New Testament, and, if we can 
see her in the true light, we shall also see Jesus Christ 
Himself in a clearer, if not in a wholly new light. 


T: 


THE NOBLENESS OF HER CHARACTER. 


She is brought before us without a word of intro- 
duction, scarcely of information. The veil is lifted, and 
we are shown a Jewish maiden, betrothed but not 
married, living in Nazareth, and at the moment 
apparently engaged in thinking the long long thoughts 
of youth, or it may be communing with the Eternal in 
that quiet mood of prayerfulness in which the inter- 
vening veil becomes thin to transparency, and the eye 
behind the eye beholds that to which in grosser moods 
we are as blind men, and the ear behind the ear catches 
strains of that speech which lies on the other side of 


silence. 
So dear to heaven is saintly chastity, 
‘That when a soul is found sincerely so, 
A thousand liveried angels lacky her, 
Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt, 
And in clear dreams and solemn vision, 
Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear. 
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To her in this mood there was given a vision of 
Gabriel, the Angel of the Power of God, who assured 
her that the boon which for unknown ages had been 
the deepest desire of every Jewish woman—the longing 
to find Messiah in her cradle—was about to be granted 
by the grace, the spontaneous favour, of God to her. 
Unto her a child shall be born. Unto her a Son shall 
be given Who shall be great, Whose name shall be the 
Son of the Most High, Who shall reign over the house 
of Jacob from the throne of David, Who shall be a 
Jesus to deliver His people, and a King to guide them 
for ever,—a second and a greater Adam, created by the 
Power of God. 


So ran the message in the vision. Do you say, “It 
is very mysterious?” Well it is. All life and all 
becoming is that. “ Life,” as Pere Didon says, “is more 
mysterious than matter; animal life is more enigmatical 
than organic life; man is more insoluable than the 
animal; Jesus is more unpenetrable than all.” 


Mystery is not confined to religion; the mystery of 
religion is a mystery of light, that of godless science a 
mystery of darkness. 


I hold this account of the human origin of Jesus 
Christ to be the least mysterious that we have. I can 
think my way a little into this, for God is here, and 
God is light. 


But materialism would have us believe that the 
origin of all things earthly is to be sought in the puff 
of fire-mist that fell away from the whirling sun, cooled 
to a crust, and by chance became life—fishes, birds, 
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animals, men, Homer, Plato, Moses, Jesus, and is fated 
to return to the sun and become fire-mist again, earth, 
life, fishes, birds, animals, men, Homer, Plato, Moses, 
Jesus. THatis mystery, black, midnight darkness into 
which no one can think his way a single step. 


But do not let us dwell on the mystery which only 
relates to the mode. The central thing here is the grace 
displayed by God and accepted by a human being. 
The core of the Incarnation is found in that word. 
The sending of the Son by the Father, the willing 
obedience of the Son to the Father are two sides of an 
act of heavenly grace, revealing the nobleness, the 
moral greatness, the unselfishness of the Divine Nature ;. 
and the Jewish maiden’s resigned, brave acceptance was 
also an act of quiet heroism, revealing a nobleness of 
character, a greatness of soul unsurpassed in sacred 
history. For the shadow of God carried with it the 
shadow of across. She was to be the mother of Messiah, 
but also to endure suspicions, slander, calumny, cold- 
ness and persecution; to havea blot cast on that which 
was dearer than life—her good name. Yet she said, 
“‘Behold! the bondmaid”’—the slave—‘‘of the Lord; 
be it unto meaccording to Thy word.” 


Character spoke in that word ‘“‘bondmaid.” The 
soul flashes forth in that. It summed up the religion 
of the mother, and we meet it time after time in the 
utterances of her sons. James opens his epistle with, 
“James, a bondservant of God.” Jude too, “Jude, a 
bondservant of Jesus Christ and brother of James.” 
And absolute submission to the will of God is the note 
we hear on every occasion in the life of Jesus Christ. 
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It was a stupendous task to have the charge of the 
early years of the world’s Redeemer in such a way that 
the first impressions should not prove hindrances and 
temptations, but, so far as they went, helps and 
inspirations. Who is sufficient for such a work? Only 
one who in her inmost soul is a bondmaid ot God, who 
has no will but His will, no law but His word, who is 
able to say, in the angel-lit quietness of Nazareth, what 
the Son Himself was to say under the shadows of 
Gethsemane, ‘‘ Not My will but Thy will be done.” 


IME 
HER SPIRITUALITY AND INSIGHT. 


The Spirit of inspiration has preserved for us the 
little psalm-like song that swelled up from her heart in 
a moment of rapture, and it helps us to see something 
of what she was both as to mind and spirit. 


(a) It reveals the quality of her mind. There is 
not much that is original or great about this little song. 
It is a mosaic of quotations. But the matter of it 
shows the measure of her acquaintance with the writings 
of the Old Testament; shows also what she most 
appreciated. Quotations are revelations of character. 
The manner too shows that she was not destitute of the » 
poetic gift. She had learnt the great language of the 
Bible till it had become the native tongue of her soul. 
She had a lyric strain in her—that ‘‘ melody of the ever- 
lasting chimes” which helps to keep a soul sweet amid 
disillusioning domesticities, and sane amid all the 
frivolities of the world. Man caz live without poetry, 
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but a woman needs to have music within her lest she 
succumb to the trivial and the inane. 


(6) But clearer even than her mind is her soul as 
mirrored in her little psalm. Her exuberant gratitude 
to God, “‘ God my Saviour” as she calls Him, and as. 
her son Jude, in the noble doxology of his epistle also 
calls Him, as if the phrase had been a household word, 
heard often on the mother’s lips at home. 


How strong is her fazth in God her Saviour. He 
hath scattered. He hath put down foes. Nothing as yet 
was done, yet Mary beheld all done because God had 
spoken. Promise was to her even as history. She 
speaks as Jesus in after years spoke. ‘I beheld Satan 
as lightning fallen from heaven.” ‘Fear not, I have 
overcome the world.” 


Then how intense is the sympathy of this Jewish 
maiden with the poor of her people ; how glowing is her 
patriotism ; how strong her hatred of oppression ! 


“He hath exalted them of low degree; the hungry 
hath He filled with good things.” She does not dwell 
on the royal state of her Son, but she is glad that He 
will be a friend to the friendless and the poor, that He 
will feed the hungry, that He will be a King after a new 
and divine fashion, the sovereign of all because the 
servant of all. How well did He fulfil His mother’s 
prophecy! How clearly does her song resound through 
His great words of pity! ‘I have compassion on the 
multitude because they are as sheep without a shep- - 
herd. Iam come to seek and to save that which is /os¢.” 
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Oh, mothers! let not the cares of the world, let not 
the worries of home narrow your sympathies to one 
small circle, or steel your heart against the larger 
sorrows of your people. Teach your children by word 
and example to care for the poor, for the oppressed ; to 
hate injustice and wrong, to love the right and live for 
the doing of it, that so from your homes as from 
Mary’s, may go forth sons like James and Jude, stern 
haters of the devil and all his deeds, yea, sons and 
daughters filled with the Spirit of Jesus Himself. 


TLE 
Mary’s WITNESS TO JESUS CHRIST. 


The tributary helps the river, but does not account 
for the volume of its current. Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, greatly favoured and richly endowed of God, 
helped in the education and training of Jesus Christ, 
but nothing that she was or did accounts for Him, and 
her every appearance after these early chapters is in 
the character of a witness consciously or unconsciously 
testifying to the transcendent and divine in her own 


Son. 


The Mary of myth is a queen, a mediatrix, an 
object of worship, a hearer of prayer. The Mary of 
fact is a poor woman, pure and simple, often mistaken, 
often reproved, though always humble and resigned. : 


(a) She witnesses to Christ’s early, if not earliest 
consciousness of His divine Mission. 
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When did Jesus first know Himself? Recognise 
himself as the sent one of God? Wordsworth says of 
us all that 


“Heaven lies about us in our infancy, 
Shades of the prisou-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy.” 


life becoming less and less divine as matter triumphs over 
spirit until, in some great crisis it may be, the reign 
of spirit is restored. How then was it with Jesus? 
No shadow of the prison-house fell on His boyhood. 
Life with Him developed normally, He grew in grace 
as in stature, and, in His twelfth year, in answer to 
Mary’s reproachful question, He said, “ How is it that 
ye sought Me? Wist ye not that I must be th the 
things of My Father.” Here is the great note of His 
life, “I must.” Already He knew Himself, already He 
knew his path, and He wondered that others did not 
also know it. 


Mary, His mother, kept all these sayings in her 
heart till the time came to communicate them to others, 
and her little story of the boyhood being incorporated 
with St. Luke’s Gospel, she became the first witness to 
that on which so much was to depend—the divine con- 
sciousness of Jesus Christ. 


(4) She, too, is the first witness to the lordship 
of Christ. 


St. John has no word to say of the birth of Christ. 
Mary is conspicuously absent from the opening pages 
of his gospel. Yet when he would illustrate the lord- 
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ship of Christ—one of the central doctrines of the New 
Testament—he does it by means of the Mother of 
Jesus. 


At the wedding feast of Cana of Galilee, presuming 
on her relationship, she undertook for the first and last 
time, the role of mediatrix, but only to draw down 
upon herself a reproof, and even a stern reproof— 
““Woman ! what have I to do with thee? Je hour is 
not yet come!” The word seemed to awake all great 
memories within her, to deliver her from the danger 
which her very familarity with Christ was exposing her 
to. Again the angel’s words, ‘“‘He shall be great,” rang 
in her ears, and she said to the servants “ Whatsoever 
He saith unto you, do it.” Not hers to intercede with 
or command the Christ, hers only out of the depths of 
a marvellous and unique relation to proclaim the lord- 
ship of Christ, and by her own immediate, unquestioning, 
pathetic, submission, lead the way of obedience—be 
the first to practice, what she was permitted to be the 
first to teach. 


He is the Son of Mary according to the flesh, but 
He is the Son of God according to the Spirit. He is 
Lord to the glory of God the Father, and if the wine of 
life runs out, if we fall upon the stones and bleed, even . 
“‘if any man sin we have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the Righteous.” 


(c) She bears witness to the spirituality of the 
Christian faith, and therefore to the equality of all 
believers. 
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Like St. John, in his gospel, St. Mark makes no 
allusion to the birth of Christ, but he brings in Mary, 
the Mother of Jesus, to testify against herself to the 
' spiritual nature of Christ’s religion. The scene this 
time is Christ’s own home in Capernaum—a great 
crowd surround the place, and the Master is so busy 
healing and preaching that He has no time even to eat 
bread. At this moment Mary arrives outside the house 
with some of the brothers of Jesus, and they send ina 
message bidding Him come out to them. They are His 
nearest relations. They have the first claim upon Him. 
No one can come so near to Him asthey are. All claims 
must give way before their call; even the multitude 
sitting about Him feel that. Alas! for us, if Mary’s 
claim had been allowed. But it was not, for He saith 
“Who is My mother and My brethren?” And He 
answers His own question. “ Whosoever shall do the 
will of God, the same is My brother, and sister, and 
Mother !”” The relation that binds to Christ is not 
that of flesh and blood, or time and place, but the 
spiritual one of obedience to the Father. He that obeys 
God is as near Christ to-day as if he lived with Him in 
Palestine. He that obeys God is as near to Christ as 
His Mother was. There is no inner circle of intimates 
closing round Christ and shutting others out from Him. 
He is the centre of the circle, and is equally near to 
every point in the circumference. 


The same truth comes out in the history of the 
passion and resurrection of Christ. To His Mother 
standing at the foot of His cross, Jesus directs one of 
His last seven words in specal recognition of her claim 
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as Mother, He crowns her with His dying love and 
care, but no special appearance of the risen Christ was. 
vouchsafed to Mary of Nazareth. The last was first,. 
and of all the women that followed Him, He appeared 
first to Mary of Magdala, for Christ’s is not a religion 
of flesh and blood, of time and place, of partialities and 
favouritisms, but a religion of spirit and truth, of faith 
and love. 


Finally, Mary’s last appearance on the scene of his- 
tory is a confirmation of this! She is seen inthe church, 
not queening it proudly over others--not presuming any- 
thing because of her relation to the Lord Jesus— rather 
the great divine lessons well learnt, we see Mary, the 
Mother of Jesus, with the brothers and with the women, 
with all the lowly company of Christ’s, “‘ continuing 
steadfastly in prayer ;’? bowing her great soul humbly 
before the Throne of God. As the curtain of history 
rose, so it falls on Mary praying. The life of the 
Mother of Jesus was rounded with prayer. To the last 
she was the bondmaid of the | 


CHILDREN 'S* SERMON =: 


HUZ AND BUZ. 


“Huz . . . and Buz his brother.’—GENESIS xxii, 21. 


O you know those people, Huz, and Buz his brother ? 

I do not mean the people in the text. I know 

absolutely nothing about them. No doubt they were good 

people, but at any rate they had very funny namés; and 

when I see some little children, I cannot help thinking of 
Huz, and Buz his brother. 


In the first place, some children are very fond of 
exaggeration. Now that is a very big word, so let me 
explain what I mean. To exaggerate is to say more than 
you mean—to say a little more than what you know to be 
true. 


Now there are some children who never tell just the 
bare truth. They are fond of saying a little more than 
they mean. If you listen to them you will hear them 
saying they are so glad, or they are so sorry. If there is 
a spurt of rain, it is awfully wet. If they have a little 
pin-scratch, they have got a horrible pain. If they have 
been amused mildly at anything, they will tell you that 
they simply roared at it. Whatever they see is wonderful. 
They seem to live in the midst of miracles. Wherever 
they go the most extraordinary things are always happen- 
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ing. Every goose isa swan, and very often an ostrich. 
They are never satisfied with the bare truth. They must 
be for ever just touching it up a bit, just putting ona 
little colour. They never quite mean as much as they 
say. And the great danger is that this kind of child should 
grow up to become a man or woman on whose word 
nobody relies. Whenever anything wonderful is said, and 
people ask who said it, when the name is given, they will 
say, ‘It is only Huz; it is his way ’—Huz huzzing, 
always saying a little more than he means. 


And Buz, his brother. That is a giggling child. 
Now to laugh is right. God gave us the power of laughing. 
He did not give it to any other creature on the face of the 
earth. But to laugh loudly, to laugh often, to giggle at 
everything, that is unpleasant for other people, and it does 
harm to a child’s own character. There are some children 
who laugh at whatever you say to them. They laugh and 
giggle in the Sunday School over the Bible; they giggle 
over the lesson at school ; they laugh in the service in the 
church; they are constantly giggling and squealing like 
mice ; and when I hear them I cannot help saying: there 
goes Buz, a regular breaking out, a constant buzzing of 
silly laughter, such as the Bible calls ‘‘the laughter of 
fools,” like the crackling of thorns under a pot. 


The danger of that is, that the child should grow up 
to be a shallow character, a shallow man or woman, with 
whom there is nothing deep, having lost the power to take 
serious things seriously—the kind of man or woman for 
whom riobody will have great respect, and whatever he 
says or does, people will say, ‘It is only Buz.” 
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Then again, when I see a child given to fits and 
starts I cannot help thinking of Huz. 


There are some children who are very good at 
beginning things. They like beginning things. Is it to 
learn to play the piano? Certainly, Huz is full of it, 
nothing but piano, morning, noon and night. Is it to learn 
the violin? Huz is in for it. Is it to learn German? 
Huz is going to learn German. Then is it achapter from 
the Bible—the longest in the Bible? Huz goes and gets 
his Bible at once and learns four verses right off before 
stopping. Is it a missionary box to be started in the 
home? Huz takes it up red-hot. Huz is full of passion 
for beginning things, and, as you look at him at first, you 
say, ‘‘ Dear me! what energy there is in that child; how 
far ahead he will go; he will do wonders.’ Not he; it is 
only Huz’s little way. Huz has begun a hundred things, 
he has not finished one. By and bye he will be quite 
listless. He won’t care to touch the piano; he will stuff 
the violin case away where no onecan find it; he will not 
put a halfpenny in the missionary box; he will lose his 
German grammar; and he will never get beyond the 
tenth verse of the longest psalm. Huz has fits and starts. 
The danger is that he will grow up to be a man who will 
be beginning things and never finishing anything. 


And Buz, his brother.’ That is the fussy child. All 
cry and little wool. If you heard some children talk you 
might think they were doing no end of work. They are 
going to do a big thing. First they want to have the 
whole of the table to doit on. Then if the table is not 
big enough they would want to get the room, and, if they 
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were allowed, they would have the whole house and the 
street. You would think the child was going to do an 
enormous amount of work. No! it is only Huz; it is only 
Buz. It is mostly cry and little wool. 


It is pretty to hear a wee child, who is beginning to 
talk, boasting about what he does. I like to hear a very 
little child talking about himself, I, I, I. I like to hear 
the little words, but we must be careful about that—about 
that habit of boasting and being fussy about yourself. It 
is like the port-hole of a vessel, unless it is closed the tide 
may rise and sink the ship. And that kind of habit of 
fussing about yourself will grow, until, by and bye, you 
will find yourself shunned by everybody and hated bya 
great many people. Despised by them simply because 
you are always boasting; always talking about yourself, 
and people will pass by and say, ‘“‘ There goes Buz.” 


Now these are little things, but little things make 
perfection, and Jesus Christ was as great in the little 
things as He was in the great things of character. Think 
how silent He was: think how quiet He went about His 
work, with no fuss, with no noise, no self-conceit, no pride ; 
so calm and beautiful; taking up things, but never 
dropping anything ill He had carried it through. And 
there He stands before us in the Bible to-day, not only 
strong in great things, but beautiful in everything. ; 

Dear children, think not only of the great things, not 
only of being honest and true and pure, think of the 
smaller beauties of character. Be like your Lord in 
everything. 
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THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


“ The Lard’s Supper.’—1 Cor. xi. 20. 


N this passage we have the oldest written account 
of the memorial meal which Jesus Christ instituted 
on the eve of His death. This Epistle is older than 

any of the Gospels, and thus retlects the earliest and 
purest teaching of the Apostolic Church on this sacred 
theme. | 

Here, too, we have the oldest and indeed the only 
name by which this rite is known in the New Testament. 
Our Lord Himself did not give Hig actaname. He 
simply said*‘‘ Do this in remembrance,” or as a memorial 
of Me. In the course of time men have called the 
rite by many different names, such as the Eucharist or 
Thanksgiving; the Mass, a word of uncertain derivation 
and meaning; the Sacrament or ‘‘chief badge and token 
of Christian men’s profession, and sure and certain 
witness, and effectual sign of grace and God’s goodwill 
towards us”; the Sacrifice, in which Christ’s oblation om 
Calvary is constantly repeated ; the Altar, the centre of 
Christian worship, where most of all God meets with 
man ; the Holy Mysteries, in which the whole revelation 
of God in Christ culminates in a perpetually recurring 


miracle. . 
Such are some of the names which men bestow on 
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our Lord’s act, but the oldest name of all, the one by 
which it was known to the Apostles, the only name 
with the exception of the simple phrase ‘‘ The breaking 
of bread,” by which it is known in the New Testament 
is that given here by the Apostle Paul, “The Lord’s 
Supper.” 

Now there isa very great difference between the two 
simple Scripture phrases ‘‘ The breaking of bread,” “‘The 
Lord’s Supper,” and the other names which I have just 
mentioned ; and the difference in names connotes a 
difference in the things named. There soon came a time 
when rites and ceremonies were so multiplied, and both 
Jewish and Pagan ideas adopted in such abundance that 
the phrase, ‘‘The breaking of bread,” or the early name 
“‘The Lord’s Supper,” was no longer an adequate des- 
cription or suitable title for the central act of priestly 
worship. 

These new names were needed because new things 
had been introduced into the Church. The Sacrament 
is a new idea; the Mass, the Sacrifice, the Altar, and so 
forth, mean something quite different from any ideas 
contained in “ The breaking of bread” or ‘‘ The Lord’s 
Supper.” Had the Church kept to the Scriptural idea 
the Scriptural name would have sufficed, but having 
adopted new ideas, an enlarged nomenclature was 
needed and invented. 

Now in dealing with this very simple, but very 
sacred and all important subject, I wish to set before 
you four things. ) 

I. A statement of the main theories on the subject. 
II. A statement of Scripture facts. 

III. A comparison of Creed with Scripture. 

IV. An illustration of Scripture by itself. | 
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FE 

Let me briefly put before you the main features of 
the various doctrines held on this subject. 

1. The sacerdotal or high priestly teaching which 
comprises the Roman, the Greek, and to some extent 
the Ritualist section of the State Church of this country. 
According to this view, we have in the Lord’s Supper 
four things :— 

(a) A perpetually recurring miracle called tran- 
substantiation, z.¢., the changing of one substance into 
another, by which literal wheaten bread is literally 
changed into actual Flesh and Bones; literal wine is 
literally changed into actual Blood ; so that what is at 
one moment nothing but bread and wine, is at another 
moment zof bread and wine at all, but Jesus Christ, 
Body, Soul and Spirit, humanity and divinity, yea more, 
every particle of the bread is the whole Christ, and 
every drop of the wine is the whole Christ. 

(6) That this change is wrought whenever the 
words ‘‘ This is My body; this is My blood,” are uttered 
intentionally by a priest—any priest, be he good or bad, 
heretical, suspended, degraded or excommunicated. 

(c) That Christ being thus actually and bodily 
present, the table becomes an altar, and the supper a 
sacrifice, not of commemoration or thanksgiving only, 
but propitiation by which God is appeased, and a 
sacrifice which may be, and ought to be, offered for 
both the Jiving and the dead. 

(d) That Christ being thus present on the altar, 
it is right that He should be adored. When, therefore, 
the priest elevates the host, that is, the bread which is 
bread no longer, but Christ Himself, the bell rings to 
signify that the great miracle has been wrought, and 
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all present kneel down and worship the Lord. Not only 
so, but as Christ may be lifted up so He may be carried 
about the streets, shown to the sick and dying, or left 
on the altar to be silently adored by the worshippers. 

2. The Lutheran. The man who, more than any 
other, stands out as the bold opponent of Romanism is 
Martin Luther, and yet clear as he was on the doctrine 
of justification by faith and not by works, Luther was 
not a Protestant on this great question. His theory 
was expressed in the word Consubstantiation, which 
means that, as in the heated iron the heat is inthe iron 
along with its own substance, so the Body and Blood of 
Christ are present in or along with the bread and wine 
of the supper, so that whoso eats the bread eats the 
Body, whoso drinks the wine drinks the Blood, the 
faithful to his own good, the faithless to his own harm 
—still for both there is a real Bodily Presence. 

3. The Protestant. Zwingli, a Swiss reformer of 
the age of Luther, held that the Lord’s Supper was a 
commemoration pure and simple, that the bread and 
wine signify or represent, but are not really the Body 
and Blood of the Lord, who is only present according 
to His divine nature, and by His spirit to the eye of faith. 

On the other hand the greatest of all reformers, 
Calvin, taught that, though all carnal and materialistic 
ideas are to be rejected, yet a vea/ spiritual presence of 
Christ, for the nourishment of the soul, is given in 
the Supper. He held what he called the dynamic 
presence, 1.é.,as the Sun is in the sky and yet the sun- 
shine is on the earth, so while the Person of Christ is 
‘in heaven at the right hand of God, His spiritual 
presence is on the earth where and whenever His. 
people meet to celebrate His Passion. 
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These two reformers, Calvin and Zwingli, represent 
the two main divisions of Protestant teaching. Calvin 
stands for those who hold that the Supper is a Sacrament 
—that is as the twenty -eighth Article has it, “A 
Sacrament of our Redemption by Christ’s death; an 
effectual sign of God’s grace,’ Zwingli for those who 
hold that it was and isa memorial of Christ, an allegory 
in action, a pzctura verba, as Melancthon called it after 
having meditated upon the subject every day for ten 
years. 

4. The remaining view is that held by the Friends, 
to the effect that the Lord’s Supper is neither a Sacra- 
ment nor an ordinance. They interpret Christ’s words, 
“As often as ye drink it,” as an intimation that the 
mode of commemorating His death was left by Him 
an open matter which each Christian was free to 
decide for himself. 

Thus, omitting the Friends, who deny that the 
Supper is an ordinance at all, the various opinions may 
be classified as follows:—(a) A Real Presence and a 
Sacrifice; (6) A Spiritual Presence and a Sacrament ; 
(c) A Memorial of Christ, a parable of Christian life and 
a spiritual Presence of Christ in the degree and manner 
and under the same conditions as in prayer, meditation 
or devout study ot the Scriptures. 

ED 

Now in the next place let us go back from these 
theories to review the Scriptural facts that bear on this 

subject. 

In the New Testament we have four separate 
accounts of Christ’s act—S. Matthew, S. Mark, S. Luke 
and S. Paul all record the institution of the Supper. 

(a) They are all agreed as to the ¢zme. It was “the 
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night on which He was betrayed,” while the Evangelists 
show that it was while He and His Disciples were eating 
the Passover. 

(6) They are all agreed also as to what Christ dd. 
He took a loaf, He blessed it, brake it, and gave to the 
Disciples. He then took a cup, again gave thanks, and 
gave it to His Disciples. 

The four reporters differ a little as to what our 
Lord sazd. 

(a) All agree that, having taken the bread, He said 
of it ‘‘ This is My Body,” but S. Luke adds “ ae is 
given for you,” while S. Paul has “ which is for you,” 
is broken for you, ‘‘this do in remembrance of. Me.” 

| (6) As to the cup. S. Matthew, and S. Mark report 
Christ as saying, ‘‘ This is My blood of the New Testa- 
ment, which is shed for many,” but S. Matthew adds, 
“ for the remission of sins.” §. Luke has, “ This cup is 
the New Testament in My blood, which is shed for 
you.” While S. Paul’s version is, “This cup is the 
New Testament in My blood, this do ye as oft as ye 
drink, in remembrance of Me.” 

Such are the accounts given by the four New 
Testament writers who alone record the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper, and, taking one with another, these 
facts stand out clearly, viz., That on the night of the 
betrayal, while partaking of the Jewish passover, Jesus 
took bread and wine, gave thanks to God for them, 
handed them to His Disciples, saying of the bread, 
‘“This is My Body,” of the cup, “This is My blood 
of the New Testament”; that He bade them eat the 
bread and drink of the cup as a memorial of Him, 
both then and afterwards, but without specifying time, 
place or manner, when, where, or how often. 
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Or, if instead of thus combining the accounts, we 
analyse them, what we have is this, SS. Matthew and 
Mark give prominence to the purpose of the death, 
of Christ—the blood is shed for men. SS. Paul and 
Luke give prominence to the purpose of the Supper— 
the bread is to be eaten and the wine drunk in remem- 
brance of Christ, to which S. Paul adds by way of 
emphasis, “As often as ye eat this bread and drink this 
cup ye proclaim the Lord’s death till He come.” 

JG. 

A COMPARISON OF CREED WITH SCRIPTURE. 

Having seen the main features of the main theories 
which men hold on this subject, having seen also the 
facts which these theories profess to interpret, let us 
now bring them face to face, confront them one with 
the other, and see which of these theories gives the 
truest translation of the words and acts of Christ. 

1. As to the bodily presence of Christ, whether in 
the Popish or Lutheran sense, is that opinion a true 
interpretation of Christ’s words “ This is My body” ? 

The Jews, like all Eastern people, dealt largely in 
figures of speech, and as a “Jew according to the flesh,” 
speaking to Jews, our Lord also frequently spoke in 
metaphor. He said ‘I am the Light, I am the Door, 
Iam the Way, I am the Shepherd, I am the Vine,” , 
adding no word of explanation, because no explanation 
was needed. The figurative character of His words 
being sufficiently well understood by His hearers, and 
indeed by all. 

Is it then likely or credible that having accustomed. 
them to this figurative mode of speech, He should, on 
the last night of His life, at this last meeting together, 
suddenly, and for once only, use apparently figurative 
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language in a literal sense, without any hint that He was 
speaking literally, and so mislead His disciples, conceal 
from them the fact of the most stupendous miracle of 
history, and endanger the very salvation of all who in 
after ages should look to Him and to Him only for 
guidance in religion ? 

This, I think, will not oie found easily credible... 
Further, if the words ‘‘ This is My body” are to be 
taken literally, the other words, ‘‘ This cup is the New 
Testament,” must also be taken literally, so that as the 
bread was Christ’s body, the cup was Christ’s Testament, 
which of course is absurd. 

In fact the materialism of this view, far grosser and 
more abhorrent than that of Mohammed’s heaven, which 
after all only promises natural pleasures in a super- 
natural state, is opposed to the whole tenor of the New 
Testament, is, in fact, so repugnant to natural tastes and 
instincts, that the Roman writers declare that the bread 
. and wine, though changed, retain their appearance in: 
order that men might not loathe the sacrament. Ina 
word, these words cannot be taken in their literal sense 
without believing that Jesus Christ, on the last night of — 
eartbly life, deliberately destroyed what all His life He 
had been building up—the temple of spirituai religion. 

(6) Again. Is priestly consecration in any sense 
an equivalent of Christ’s blessing of the bread? It is 
held that it is something which is in the power ofa 
priest only, and that we of the Free Churches, as we 
have no priests, have not the power to “ consecrate the 
Eucharist.” But what St. Matthew calls “ blessing the 
Bread,” St. Luke and St. Paul call “giving thanks.” 
As Jesus always gave thanks for bread, recognising 
God’s gift in it, and supplicating His blessing upon it, 
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so now He thanked the Father for His gift of Bread. 
There is no suggestion of any magical formula, any 
wonder working incantation, any official act whatsoever. 
It was not the act of-a priest, but of a Man, and what 
Jesus did all may do, all should do. 

(c) As there is no trace of a miracle nor a priest, 
neither is there here any trace of an altar or a sacrifice. 
It is said that the words ‘‘ Do this’”’ mean “ offer this,” 
as asacrifice. ‘‘In the Consecration prayer the priest 
offers and presents the body and blood of Christ under 
the form of bread and wine to God the Father,’’* 
and we may read, in such a paper as Zhe Church Times, 
advertisements requesting priests to offer the Eucharist 
for people in various difficulties, or for the dead. But this 
teaching has no foothold here, and is opposed to the 
plainest teaching of the epistle to the Hebrews, which 
declares that the difference between the sacrifices of the 
Old Testament and the sacrifice of Christ, was that the 
one was spiritual, the other was material ; that while the 
Jewish sacrifice was repeated every day, the sacrifice 
of Christ was upvrepeatable for evermore. Wherefore, 
to quote the thirty-first article of the Church of England, 
in so many of whose churches the Mass is being 
celebrated to-day, ‘‘ the sacrifices of the Masses, in the 
which it was commonly said that the priest did offer, 
Christ for the quick and the dead, were blasphemous 
fables, and dangerous deceits.” 

(d) And as there is no trace of a real presence in 
the bread or wine at any stage whatever from first to 
last—any adoration or worship, elevation or reservation 
of the elevations, is an act of idolatry —is bread- 
worship of the grossest and most absurd kind, and not 


*Vide “The Guide to Heaven,” edited by Rev. T. T. Carter. a 
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without reason did St. Paul preface his teaching on the 
Lord’s Supper, with the remarkable words ‘‘ Wherefore, 
my beloved, flee from idolatry.” 

In fact, a comparison of the Creeds with Scripture 
serves to show that whatever is meant by the Mass, the 
Sacrifice, the Sacrament, or the Mystery over and above 
the simple phrase ‘‘ Breaking of Bread,” or the earliest 
name the “ Lord’s Supper,” is an unwarrantable addition 
to the Bible, and that, to quote the Articles once more, 
the priestly theory “ cannot be proved by Holy Writ, but 
is repugnant to the plain words of Scripture, and hath 
given occasion to many superstitions.” 


» 
IV. e 
THE ILLUSTRATION OF SCRIPTURE BY SCRIPTURE. 


_ The comparison of Scripture with theory has served 
to show what the Supper was not, the comparison of 
Scripture with itself helps to show what it was and is. 

Our Lord, who throughout His ministry had taught | 
in spoken parables, in the last week of His life gathered 
up His precepts into sheaves as it were, and set them 
before the eyes of men in the form of acted parables. 
The entry into Jerusalem was a parable acted, in which 
the crown rights of the Redeemer were put forth in a 
striking and unmistakable manner. The feet-washing 
before the Supper was a great parable of service acted 
iu the presence, wrought upon the persons of the 
Disciples, and the Supper itself, after the Supper of the 
Passover, was also, I think, a parable in action, in 
which the Master sought to fix certain great truths in 
the minds of his Disciples by associating them with an 
act which none of them could ever forget, an act which 
henceforth as oft as they themselves repeated it would 
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call to mind vividly all the circumstances and sayings 
of that last meeting before Calvary. 

It was a parable of the death of Christ, 

The funeral feasts of the Jews were elaborate and 
pathetic. They broke the bread of comfort and handed 
round the cup of consolation, striving in this way to 
set the dark of death in some faint light of love and 
hope. To be buried without these rites was deemed 
the climax of all calamities. But Jesus, who in a few 
hours was to die a death in which violence, treachery, 
cowardice, shame and pain met together Jike a ‘sheaf of 
spears,” would have no funeral* feast; no one would 
break the bread of comfort or distribute the wine of 
consolation at His entombment. Therefore, after the 
Passover meal, He already, as He said, anointed for 
burial, held His own funeral feast, broke the bread of 
comfort, passed-round the cup of consolation, saying to 
those who mourned for His death, “Let not your 
heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” 

He showed them His death in a new light—not as 
men would see it on the morrow, a slaughter, a punish- 
ment, a crime, but a free sacrifice, an act of love, a dark 
bead strung on the purpose of God. He had sazd, “I 
lay down My life. No one taketh it from Me, but I lay 
it down of Myself.” Now He puts that word in the, 
form of an act. He Himself breaks the bread; He 
Himself gives the cup. Itis all His own act. He saith, 
“This is My Body,” ‘‘ This is My Blood.” As often as 
ye drink it ye do show forth the Lord’s death. But 
where is the betrayal, the arrest, the trial, the scourging, 
the cross? Oh! these do not belong to the essence of 
Christ’s dying. These are mere accidents, human 
wickednesses, foul things that float in the air, through 
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which the ray of love has to pass.. The air of Calvary 
is so thick that it half conceals it, but here in the 
Supper is the golden beam of the eternal light in all its 
native purity. The Lord’s death is here seen as an act 
of pure love, and henceforth the word of preaching must 
be, not He was killed, but, He gave Himself for us. 


It was a parable of salvation. 


The Passovér was a memorial feast. It kept alive 
the memory of the great deliverance from the Egyptian 
captivity. Year by year its solemn and suggestive 
rites graved the history on the minds and hearts of men 
and children. 


‘But there was prophecy as well as history in the 
Old Testament—a prophecy of a deliverance by God’s 
Messiah from a captivity worse than that of Egypt, in 
which the glories of the Exodus should be eclipsed by 
the excelling glories of salvation. Jesus had often sazd 
that He came to save. He had also said in what His 
salvation consisted, but now He puts His teaching into 
action, turns words into things. Salvation is what? 
Something that Christ does for men. Yes, it is that 
Christ died for us that He might bring us to God. 
“This is My Body, which is broken for you.’ 
But that is not all; He gave the bread to His 
Disciples, “and said, ‘‘Kat.” He gave the wine 
and said, ‘Drink ye all of it.’ Months before this, 
in His great sermon at Capernaum, He had spoken 
of giving His Flesh for the life of the world, and said 
that His Blood was drink indeed, adding, by way of 
caution, that the flesh profiteth nothing, but that His 
words were spirit and Jife, and now that He bids them not 
only see and handle, but eat and drink the symbols of His 
Flesh and Blood, the meaning is that each man must ap- 
propriate Christ’s character, be filled with Christ’s spirit, 
for the blood of Christ, as David Livingstone said, is 
“love.” Ifaman have not the spirit of Christ he is none 
of His. Christian salvation is more far than morality; it 
grounds itself upon a transcendental act of eternal love 
—the Body was broken for us. It is far more, also, than 
mere resting on a work done for us. It is eating the 
Flesh, assimilating the life, dvizking the Blood, im- 
bibing the spirit of Christ. 
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Further: /¢ zs a parable of Christian union. “ Drink 
ye all of it.” ‘The cup of blessing which we bless, is it 
not a Communion of the Blood of Christ? The loaf 
which we break, is it not a Communion of the Body of 
Christ?” Christian life is social because it is rooted and 
grounded in love. Salvation is by faith in God, buta 
faith that worketh through love to men. Jesus Christ 
is not only the Foundation Stone on which each man 
builds, He is also the Corner Stone that binds all into 
one living temple of God. 


Jesus had often said ‘ Love one another ; by this 
shall all men know that ye are My Disciples, if you 
have love one to another,” and in His Supper He has 
put His Commandments into the form of an act. The 
Supper means that we partake of it not only as believers 
in Christ, but as brethren who love God and each other, 
for we who are many are one body, for we all partake 
of one Bread. 


Finally: It is a parable of the life to come. Ruskin 
tells us that every picture should have an outlook. 
Da Vinci’s noble picture of the Lord’s Supper looks out 
on Jerusalem, but the Supper itself, wherever and when- 
ever it is eaten, looks out on the New Jerusalem. It 
‘lies open to the eternal world. From that sad night 
Jesus Himself looked forward and bade His Disciples 
look to a ‘‘day when He should drink the fruit of the 
vine, new, with them in His Father’s kingdom” ; and 
evermore this parable of the Lord’s death becomes also 
a promise of His coming to take His people unto 
Himself, that where He is they may be also. 


Thus the Lord’s Supper is a gospel in little. There 
is nothing signified in the Supper that is not set forth , 
in the words of Christ, and there is nothing vital in the 
teaching that is not here set forth in action. The 
Supper illustrates the teaching, the teaching explains 
the Supper; and the measure of good we receive from 
the Supper will depend not entirely on our frame of 
mind, but also largely on the intimacy of our ac- 
4uaintance with the word of Christ. 


Ch LMREN Ss SROs: 


GENTLEMEN. 


“«« Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” —MArtv. Vv. 5. 


| BAST you will understand what is meant better 
if I put another word for it, ‘‘ Blessed are the 
gentle,’ because that is what Jesus means Meekness 
means gentleness ; meek men are gentlemen. 

Well now, what does He mean by saying ‘‘ Blessed 
are the gentle.” What sort of people are the gentle people? 

First of all He meant gentleness of spirit. And what 
is gentleness in the heart of a boy or girl? Well, if you 
pull it to pieces I think that you will find, first, a pretty 
big bit of humbleness. Ifa boy has a lot of pride you 
may be sure that there is no gentleness. In ofder that 
there may be gentleness of spirit we must not think too 
much of one’s self; one must not expect too much from 
other people, there must bea big bit of humbleness. And 
then again there must be a pretty big bit of patience, 
willingness to take and to bear things quietly, not to fly 
out and get cross. I think that where you find gentleness 
you will find a big bit of patience. And then you will 
finda very big bit of obedience to the Commandments of 
-God, and love to God. Where there is a disobedient 
spirit there is no gentleness. And if you put these three 
things together, humbleness, patience and obedience, you 
will get the things that go to make a gentle spirit; and 
when you have put them all together, you get one of the 
most beautiful things in all the world—g«ntleness. 

One of the Apostles, Peter, speaking in a letter that 
he wrote about the pretty ornaments that people used to 
wear in his day —of course there were little girls then, as 
there are now, who thought they mad>+ themselves very 
pretty by wearing as much gold or silver as they could 
get, and as many fine clothes as they could get—Peter 
tells them of something that is much prettier, ‘the orna- 
ment of a meek (that is the ornament of a gentle) and 
quiet spirit,” which is in the sight of God, he says, of 
great price. © 
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I do not know what God thinks about gold—He has 
made a lot of it; nor do I know what He thinks of silver 
—He has made that also; or what He thinks of diamonds 
—He has made them all. But at any rate we are sure of 
this, He thinks a great deal of a child who makes himself 
beautiful with the ornament of a meek, quiet, gentle spirit. 


Then again, gentleness means gentleness of syeech, 
the spirit coming out in gentle quiet words. A boy s 
words shew the kind of boy he is, and they go to make 
him more and more that sort of boy. A boy who is al- 
ways speaking loud, cross, angry, violent words, makes 
himself crosser, louder, angrier, the more he talks in that 
way. I think of a boy who is given to loud and angry 
expressions, as a little volcano, sending up a stream of 
smoke and flame and burning stone, spitting it out at the 
heavens but never touching a cloud, burning nobody but 
itself. All it sends up falls down again and scorches its 
own poor barren sides—it burns, nobody but itself. Soa 
boy who is always hitting out, shouting, getting cross, 
saying the nastiest things he can lay hold of, well he hurts 
other people a little, but he burns his own poor life, 
scorches himself, till at last it stands bleak and black, 
without a single flower, without one beautiful thing upon 
it. ‘A soft answer turneth away wrath ;” lets it go by; 
but a grievous answer surreth it up —as you puta poker 
in the fire and stir it up. Gentleness is gentleness of 
speech. 

Then again, it means gentleness of action; gentleness 
of deeds. Bluster and abuse will not carry you very far 
in this world. Remember, boys and girls, that this life is 
movement through a dense crowd. Now, if a man wants 
to get through a crowd quickly it is no use taking the law 
into his own hands, and elbowing on either side and saying 
‘«Getout of my way.” He will surely come in contact by 
and by with someone like himself, wno will say, “‘ Get out 
of my way”; and there will be a scene. Do you want to 
get out of a crowd? The thing best of all is a smile and 
an ‘if you please.” A man with a blustering spirit is like 
a man with his coat all covered with hooks and wherever 
he goes-he catches hims If, and causes a lot of bother 
and trouble to oiher people. If you want to go through 
life smoothly for yourselves and others, do not be in a 
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hurry; do not be ready to take offence; do not expect 
perfection from anyone; do not make much of trifles; go 
quietly on your way; have a bad memory for some things ; 
learn to forget and to dis-remember ; do not carry a lot 
of old rubbish with you; be gentle in heart; be gentle in 
word; be gentle in action. Blessed are the gentle; they 
shall inherit the land, that is, the best of life shall be 
theirs. Rough, cross, worried people lay traps and snares 
to catch unhappiness. 

There is a sight which I do not like to see at all, and 
I do not think you do, which we do see rather too often 
about the open fields of Clapton —the bird-catchers. 
They cover a piece of ground with nets, and by means of 
decoy birds they bring down other birds. Cross, angry 
people are like them, only what they catch is not sweet- 
voiced, pretty little birds, but they attract all kinds of 
worries; they lay down nets and traps to catch unhap- 
piness, and you may be sure you will get enough angers 
and troubles without trying to catch that. 

I was reading about some sailors in an open boat 
on the open sea, and what do you think they did to 
keep the water from washing into the boat? When the 
water got very rough and into the boat, they emptied a 
little oil out on to the sea. Blessed be oil. There is. 
plenty of it, only use it. This is the way to smooth all - 
roughness in the house and in the class, the way to smooth 
the voyage of life—the oil of gentleness will keep these 
waves from washing over you. 

The finest name we have in the English language is. 
taken from this text. When we wish to say the best 
thing we can of a man we do not saya rich, a strong, old 
or young man ; our best word is a ‘‘ gentleman.” A gentle 
man is one whois gentle in spirit, gentle in word, gentle in 
deed. And there was one very clever and good man who. 
said that a Christian was ‘‘ God Almighty’ s gentle man,” 
Try and belong to the order of true gentlemen and gentle- 
women, boys and girls, so that your life may be over- 
shadowed by this great word of Jesus Christ, ‘“¢ Blessed 
are the gentle ; they shallinherit the land.” 
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happiness, was to be driven rapidly through 

ever-changing scenery. “Life,” he said, “has 
not many things better than this.” Buta coach is too 
slow for the nineteenth ecntury, felicity in our day 
consists in rushing through the air, not at the rate of 
eight or ten miles an hour, but at express speed. [I 
think our age will be known to posterity, not so much 
as the age of literature, poetry or science, but as the age 
of ‘‘Go.” Progress! Progress! That is the cry of the day. 
Let the old things pass away, let all things become new. 


~ NE of Dr. Samuel Johnson’s notions of human 


Now, I think it is a very good thing that humanity, . 
at this late hour, is so buoyant and sanguine. Old 
human nature carries its age well, its eye is not dimmed, 
nor its natural strength abated ; with bounding step it 
still scales the Pisgah heights, and sees beyond the 
mist and gloom, new lands of richest promise, lands 
where noble vines are drinking in the sunshine, and 
milk is like water, and honey drops like rain. AH 
these are good omens for art, science, trade, and 
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commerce. The conquests of the past only whet men’s 
appetites for other and better triumphs to come. 
Having discovered that we really do live in a wonder- 
fully rich world, we cannot cease exploring its wonders 
and searching its God-given treasures. The good men 
have to-day is only a hint and promise of the better 
they shall have to-morrow. Like those old desks with 
false floors, that when you had emptied what seemed 
to be the whole desk, at the touch of a secret spring, 
the floor itself opened and showed you some treasured 
keepsake hiding in a lower chamber, so God has made 
this world with any number of floors, that are really 
doors opening into deeper treasure houses. * 


* 
But nowhere is this spirit of movement and “Go” 
more marked than in the Church of Christ. 


A century ago Voltaire felt sure that the annihilation 
of Christianity was at hand. But never since it first 
started forth from the upper chamber, was the Church 
of Christ filled with more daring hopes than to-day. 
It is the day of forward movements. 


A Roman Catholic Cardinal said, the other day, 
«The Roman Catholic Church is only tied to one dead 
body, that is the body of Christ.” But the Christian 
Church is not tied to any dead body, not even to the 
dead body of Christ, for Jesus is not dead; the true 
Church of Christ follows a living Saviour. The Christ 
that became dead is alive, and liveth for evermore, He 
leads His Church to-day, and will lead her to her final 
conquest. 


Yes, all this is good and true, but meanwhile do 
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not let us be change-mad. Is everything new of 
necessity an improvement? Is every change a change 
for the better? Is all rapid travelling progress? What 
if you are travelling in the wrong direction? What 
then? Progress, but is it progress on the right lines, 
or is it retrogression? While we breathe this atmos- 
phere of change and innovation it would be well for us 
to remind ourselves that there are a great many old 
things that are, though old, very beautiful. No paint 
can improve the bloom of the June roses; we must not 
meddle with the lily, but leave her as God’s hand has 
left her. You cannot improve the cuckoo’s song, nor 
change the nightingale’s serenade, nor the oriflamme 
on the robin’s breast, nor the iris on the ringdove’s 
neck. Can you add to the beauty of a summer’s day, or > 
the brooks that race down the hill side, ‘‘ choosing,” as 
Ruskin says, ‘‘the steepest rocks for the sake of the 
biggest jumps, or the sky, with its sun by day and its 
suns without number by night? 


These are old, yet ever beautiful. The last man 
shall see them as we see them, and as Adam saw them. 
They are the immortals of the earth and sky. God’s 
perfect handiwork. 


Yes, and there are some other old things that are 
equally beautiful which cannot be changed but for the 
worse. Old, safe ways; old, tried paths; old, proved 
methods of life and work. And to-night I could echo 
the cry of this prophet Jeremiah, part of whose missicn 
it was to show people that true progress meant progress 

“on very old lines after all. The word is still true, 
and, if possible, more needed than ever. 
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Let me give you some illustrations of progress on 
old lines. 


a. 


Wiil you young people allow me to say that true 
_progress in business is progress along old, very old 
lines. Stand for a minute and see the old paths of 
success and true prosperity in life. The new problem 
seems to be how to get from one point to another by 
some shorter way than along a straight line. In 
mathematics it is an axiom that the very shortest way 
from point to point is the straight line. But buSiness 
men and working men too, are trying to get from: one 
point to another by some shorter route than a straight 
line. Men try to become learned by cram and rich by 
gambling; to supplant the summer by the hot-house, 
walking by running, and working by leaping at one 
bound from the ground to the ladder’s top. 


Now the old way, the way that God made for 
success in life, is patient, honest, day-by-day labour. 
If a man respects himself he doesn’t degrade himself to 
the level of a money-getting drudge. “ By the sweat 
of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread,” that is the law of 
God; that is the example Nature sets; Nature does 
not leap or run; Nature works, and work gives:self- 
respect. 


Buta great many men in England, excited by the 
rush and hurry of competition, are trying to find what 
doesn’t exist, a shorter way between two points than a 
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straight line, and the result is they go counter to Nature 
and are crushed, for you cannot cheat Nature, for 
Nature is God. 


Many of youwork a great dealtoo hard, and youseem 
to think that this world is merely a place to get rich in. 
Your business is growing, your balance at the bank is 
on the increase, you laugh in your sleeve at the thought 
that you have got on the blind side of natural law 
itself. You sneer at the old-fashioned ways of business. 


But, Sirs, this new path of yours is a dangerous one. 
like the North West Passage, it is short, but it is fatal— 
a short way to destruction. Every newspaper you take 
up reports fresh fatalities on that path. For instance 
—gambling has become an epidemic, attacking all 
classes in the nation. Those that lead the working 
men bear witness that the betting mania is more detri- 
mental than even drink. Morning and evening the 
papers are eagerly scanned—for what? For the health 
of a race horse. Day after day we read of failures, of 
embezzlements, flights and suicides. What does it all 
mean? It means that we have given a fictitious value 
to wealth, made mammon a god, and on enquiry it is 
found that the root of the mischief is not native de- 
pravity, but the haste to be rich. Men borrow their 
employer’s or client’s money, never intending to steal. 
They intend to repay it, depending however, not on hopes 
of legitimate gains, but upon strokes of luck, a happy 
‘coup on the stock exchange, on the winning of some race, 
or like Mr. Micawber, on ‘‘ something turning up,” and 
the result is ruin. The luck does not come—the horse 
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is lamed—the stock falls—the day of reckoning draws 
near. The devil comes and says “ As well be hung for 
a sheep as a lamb,” and the deluded wretch lays hands 
on everything he can and flies, and hungry ruin has him 
in the wind. So endeth the first chapter of many a 
man’s life. 


But not failure only, success is often no less fatal. 
Many men break down under the pressure of prosperity, 
as it is called. A man cannot fool Nature. I meta 
business man, a confirmed invalid, a man in middle life, 
broken down by what? Poverty? No! but by the 
pressure of success, by prosperity. He said, “‘If I 
could only get this offer made to me: five yéars of 
health and then death, I would jump at it.” Alas! the 
offer will never be made to him. The North-West 
Psssage may be short, but it kills. I implore you, 
therefore, put your business life on the right lines. 
Progress, go forward as much as you can, but only 
along the lines of honest work on the one hand and 
regard to your own dignity as men on the other. 


“ik 


Well, after business comes the home, and what is 
more beautiful than the old-fashioned, Christian home. 
Look at that old house in the country, with sanctities 
and memories clustering round its walls along with the 
honeysuckle and the ivy leaves. The time is evening, 
the sun has left the sky, though the embers of the 
dying day still redden in the west. The cattle lie 
musing with half-shut eyes in the soft grass; the sheep 
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in the fold are sending their lambs to sleep ; the horses 
stand in little groups, each rubbing away the collar 
marks from the other’s neck; the fowls, keeping the old 
maxim, ‘‘ Karly to bed and early to rise makes a fowl 
healthy, wealthy and wise,” have retired long ago, and 
not a sound is heard in the roost except the chance 
cackle of some old, gossipy hen that gossips in her 
dreams, all is quiet and restful. Sleep, like a gentle 
dew, is drowsily falling on all. The very house-dog 
has put away his bark and closed one eye, for his eyes 
only sleep by turns. 


But supper is over inside, let us enter the spacious 
kitchen. The embers of the furze fire on the hearth 
throw light on the great pewter dishes on that olddresser, 
and show us that it is half-past eight by the clock, that, 
sober as it looks, is half-an-hour fast, and has been so 
ever since it first ticked time somewhere back in the 
last century. And now see that family group; the 
father and mother, children and servants take their seats 
for family worship. God is to be acknowledged. God 
that giveth the increase of the fields, and Heaven, the 
home beyond. First each repeats a verse. The father, 
“Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth”’; 
the mother says, ‘‘ The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not 
want.” One after another, down to the Little girl that 
can only lisp ‘‘ Jesus wept,” and her brother who looks 
up from stroking the cat’s back the wrong way, and 
says, ‘‘God is Love,” and the new servant boy who bids 
all present “Remember Lot’s wife.” Next the big 
Bible on the table is opened, and a portion read, with 
a comment here and there. 
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“Then,” in the words of Robert Burns— 


“Kneeling down to Heaven’s Eternal King, 
The saint, the husband and the father prays. 

Hope springs exulting on triumphant wing, 
That thus they all shall meet in future days.” 


Thanks are offered, sins and frailties confessed and 
deplored, blessings and graces invoked for all; then all 
seek rest under the shadow of God’s wings; and life is 
lived in peace, in health and in the hope of life eternal. 


That is the old way. What is the new? The older 
boys are out. The girls deep in the sublimities of the 
last new novel. The mother poring over a,society 
paper, filled with the smallest talk about the dress, the 
houses, the food, the foibles of great folk. The father 
is dozing over the money article in the evening paper, 
and the servants are weeping in the kitchen over a 
penny dreadful. 


That is the new way. Which is the better? Which 
is your way? I don’t say that we must, or can, in 
London life, adopt the old forms literally, but I do say 
God should be acknowledged in a Christian household. 
I do'say that the atmosphere of a Christian home should 
be Christian, That house is a prison that has nota 
window opening on eternity. How is it with you? Is 
your home a mere stall where the human animal feeds? 
A mere lair where the civilised descendants of the ape 
sleep? Ifso, stand and seek for the old way, for there 
can be no doubt but that the old way is the right way. 


There are many things in the old way which you 
can improve upon. There is room for progress ; but I 
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venture to say that the improvement in the home must 
be along these oldlines. And there can be no progress 
but progress to destruction, in a home where the 
religious element is ignored. . 


ITI. 


Once more, after the weekdays, comes the day of 
rest,—the Lord’s day—a great and priceless boon, the 
Easter of the risen Christ. He Who on Good Friday 
dived into the depths of the world’s misery, did battle 
with all devildom till He conquered it, rose on 
the morning of the third day, bearing in His hand this 
gift of a day of rest for the world for ever. God gave 
the Sabbath to the Jew, but the Sunday to humanity. 
Gave it as a gift, not imposed it as a burden. Gave it 
for rest, and as a reminder to every man of his own 
spiritual nature. Man is in danger of forgetting him- 
self. His lines are cast in such a strange fashion that 
he often loses sight of the spiritual in the temporal. 
But Sunday comes to tell him that time is but a dream, 
soon it will be over, and rich or poor, all are children 
of God. 


Now the old way of keeping Sunday was to keep it 
holy, to keep it in the light of heaven, to keep it as a 
little bit of eternity dropped into time—as the gift of 
God. ‘The old idea of Sunday was for the soul to rise 
to the surface from the stifling depths in which it had 
been working, and breathe its native and eternal air. 


What is the new way? To keep it merely as a 
weekly bank holiday—simply as a day of no work, a 
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secular day, a day of doing nothing at all, or of 
lounging, of sleeping, of visiting, of cycling and boating. 
Which is the better way for character, for happiness, 
‘for mind and soul, for a man’s self, and for others. 
I grant you that the old grim Puritan Sabbath had 
features that were very unlovely. The Scotch and the 
Welsh Sunday had in them much that was undivine. 
There was room for improvement, I grant that. But 
the improvement must be on the old lines. However 
grim the New England Sunday was, it was better than 
the godless Sunday of millions in our day. Our fathers 
didn’t smile on the Lord’s Day, they scarcely liked the . 
sun to shine, but they drew more soul musie out of 
their holy day my friends, than you can out of a mere 
holiday. If you are going to improve the Sunday, I 
feel sure that it must be along those old lines. 


Secularisation of the Sunday is not progress, but 
' retrogression. The golfing Sunday, the boating, 
cycling Sunday, is not development, but deterioration 
and loss—a path that leads to, individual and national 
ruin. The Religious Sunday has helped to make 
England—the Secular Sunday, if it ever prevail, will 
help to unmake our country. 


TV: 


Finally, there is that which lies beyond the bounds 
of time; beyond its weeks of labour and Sundays'of rest 
—Kternity. And, as every road led to Rome in ancient 
times, so every human path leads to Eternity, every 
human life empties itself into that great sea. 
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Well, there is an old beaten track, hallowed by 
the tread of millions of earth’s noblest and best, that 
leads safely through time to rest in Eternity. It is the 
path of faith in God and love to man; it is the path 
which Jesus trod; it is the way of Christ. Andif you 
will walk in the old path you too shall find rest for your 
souls. 


Charles Kingsley used to say, “There will be 
plenty of time to rest in the graveyard.” Oh no, the 
graveyard is not a place of rest but of. death, the death 
of the poor, weary body that has for ever done its work. 
Rest is not death. What we need is quietness, peace, 
to have the heart at rest from troubles, a shelter from 
the rough winds, ‘‘ Where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest.” Rest for the soul; 
rest in life, in God. 


Now many in our day are taking other paths to 
Eternity—the path of doubt, of indifference, ofsin. They 
say it cannot be proved which path is the right. But one 
thing is evident, that these other paths do not give those 
who walk in them much pleasure even now, and when 
they come to the very end of the path they see no 
signs of home. When the night falls and they look for 
some gleam of the homeland there is none at all—none 
at all. ; 


Rest! The word is redolent of evening, its asso- 
ciations are the fading light, the lengthening shadows. 
of approaching darkness. And it is a terrible thing for 
a man to walk in the day of his life along a path that 
does not give him any hope at eventime of leading to 
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some resting-place. Ihave seen many men and women 
on the very edge of eternity, and, though / could not 
see, for I had not come to the point, yet I saw they 
could see what so many before them had seen—the 
home-lights from the homeland streaming far out into 
the night’ to meet them, and the sight made up for 
all the pain and the gloom of earth. Whatever be the 
fate of religious people in eternity, of this I am assured, 
that the religious man has the best of it in this world, 
and the exit from this world. 


Yes, the man that walks the old path and lives his 
life along the old lines, he has the best of it mow, and 
the promise ofa still better time, by and bye. *. 


Remember this, then, that you have very little time 
in which to play experiments with life. It is dangerous 
to try new paths, safety is along the old path. Progress 
as much as you like, but let it be progress along the old 
tried lines, by which men have found peace and entered 
into rest. There may be some who have long travelled 
along the wrong lines, well, the right line is still open, 
“Return to your rest, ye wanderers,” is still God’s cry. 


“ Thus saith the Lord to all, ‘Stand ye in the ways 
and ask for the old paths, where is the good way, and 
walk therein, and ye shall find rest for your souls.’” 


non Soe 
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“BIRD CATCHING.” 


“ The net ts spread in the eyes of any bird.” —PROVERBS I. 17. 
WANT to talk to you this morning about two things: 
bird catching and boy-catching. 


Now the first thing that I have to say is, that they 
are both very common—bird-catching and boy-catching. 

You have only to go out on a fine morning into many 
of the fields around Stamford Hill and Clapton, to see men 
at work bird-catching, spreading their huge nets over 
the field, edged with cages filled with little birds that have 
been caught already; and there they are at their work, 
bird-catching. 

Well, you have only got to look around you, and keep 
your ears open as you walk the streets, to see that boy- 
catching and girl-catching too, is still more common. You 
cannot help hearing boysswearsometimes. You cannot help 
seeing young men behaving in such a way that you know 
very well they have been caught already, caught by evil 
habits, netted, made fast—they have been caught by the 
devil. There is nothing more common than this boy- 
catching, this netting of boys and girls, 

Then the second thing I have to say about it is this: 
Both bird-catching and boy-catching are very sad. 


. I cannot help feeling sorry when I see men engaged 


\ 
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in the treacherous work of netting the free, gay-spirited, 
innocent little birds, which God created to be free, which — 
pine away and die in their narrow little cages. There is 
something sad in the work of bird-catching. But oh, it is 
sadder still to think that children, little boys and girls, 
created by God to be free from evil ways, to grow up in 
the liberty of goodness, that these should be netted, 
caught, day after day, on every side, and grow up to be 
slangy, swearing,rude, dishonest, drunken, bad men and 
bad women. Boy-catching, girl-catching, the. netting of 
souls, what a sad thing it is! 


And then the third thing. Does it not striké you as 
a very wonderful thing that the net can be spread in’ the: 
sight of a bird? The people who translated this verse 
did not know much about bird-catching, and so they say, 
‘In vain is the net spread in the eyes of any bird.” But 
that is not true. At the side of the page you will get the 
true reading—‘ The net is spread in the eyes of any bird.” 
That is the wonderful thing. It is not true that these 
men have got to hide their nets; and the wonderful thing 
to me is this—that the birds which are so clever in other 
things, so clever in building their nests, so clever in hunt- 
ing their food, so clever in finding their way about in the 
pathless air, so clever in finding their way from far 
beyond the sea to this country in the summer, and finding 
their way back again from here when the winter comes ; 
so wonderfully clever are they, and yet the net can be spread 
in the sight of their eyes, and they become silly little 
things. Why cannot they see that around about the nets 
are the cages in which their companions are imprisoned ? 
I have longed to put a little sense into a bird’s head and 
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try to tell him, ‘‘there is the net, you silly little thing.” 
But instead of that in they fly. The net can be spread 
in the sight of any bird. 

Now is it not curious, too, that the boys and girls 
who are so clever in other things, getting to be cleverer 
and cleverer, I think, year by year, so bright, they know 
so much, they know so many books, they read so much 
in these days, and there is no doubt at all as to what sin 
is, no doubt as to what sin does to those whom it catches. 
Yet, in spite of all the children know, in spite of all their 
cleverness the devil’s net is spread day by day in the 
sight of the children, and so many of them fly into it. 
And is it not curious that they should be caught time after 
time in the same net. You have got into a fearful temper 
one day, and you know how very sorry you were after it 
—for about an hour or so—and you almost cried for shame 
and pain that you should have burst into that fearful 
temper; and yet in less than a week the net was spread, 
and in you flew again. You know you were tempted once 
to tell a ‘‘ white lie,” and you know how ashamed you felt 
of it, and how you said, “‘ Never again”’; but you know 
very well how it was, one day the devil spread the net 
right in your eyes, in you flew and you were caught again 


Time after time, is it not curious, that such a clever 
thing as a bird can be caught with an open net? And is 
it not curious, too, that a boy or a girl can be caught by a 
sin? 

There is an old proverb which says, ‘‘ A burnt child 
fears the fire.” Oh no, it does not; that is the worst of 
it, it does not. The child that has been caught in a sin 
too often gets caught again. Nowisn’t that wonderful ? 
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And then the last thing is this: I have very often 
hovered round a bird-catcher, trying to warn the birds; 
I wanted to throw a stone, just as a signal, not to hit —I 
never could hit a bird if I wanted to, I generally hit some 
one else—but just as a warning. And what I have always 
found is that the birds are afraid of me, not of the net. 
They did not understand I was their friend. I wanted to 
tell them of their danger; and they were afraid of me 
when I wanted to warn them. 

Now, is it not curious that boys and girls are like 
that? They are so afraid of their friends. You hear 
boys sometimes sneer at good books ; they sneer at, Sunday 
Schools ; they sometimes sneer at every little bit of advice 
given to them. They laugh at the very people and the 
things that are trying to keep them away from their danger. 
They are afraid of their safety and not afraid of their 
peril. Those are very curious and wonderful things, 
and I want you, boys and girls, to think about them. To 
bring this little sermon of the net to a close, children, 
remember the boy-catchers, and the girl-catchers too, are 
all about you day after day, at home and abroad; and it 
will be a great shame if you are really netted at last. 

Think often of Jesus Christ. Pray earnestly every 
day to God to keep you from being caught by evil ways ; 
and even if any of you have been caught—and I daresay 
you have; I daresay you have been netted already in 
some evil habit, and you found it hard to break—well 
then, cry to God for help, and He will of His great good- 
ness break the meshes of the net that holds you, and set 
you free, and give you joyous, glorious, happy lives. 
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JESUS THE COMFORTER. 


“When Jesus heard that, He said, This sickness is not unto death, 
but for the glory of God, that the Son of God might be glorified 
thereby.” —ST. JOHN xi. 4. 

T the very outset of His ministry Jesus Christ 
was bidden to a marriage-feast: He went and 
manifested forth His glory. He revealed 

Himself as one who is ever in sympathy with men’s 
love and joy—who came, not to save a section, but to 
sanctify the whole of man’s nature. 

Now, at the very close of His ministry, He is bidden 
to a house of mourning. 

Both invitations are closely associated with the 
name of John the Baptist, and with Bethany, where John 
baptised. It was from John’s side, from Bethany 
beyond Jordan, that He and His little group of disciples 
moved northwards to Cana and its marriage feast. 

And now once more, tired with the fruitless 
struggle against Pharisaic fanaticism, Sadducean cynic- 
ism and:priestly pretensions, He has sought the sanc- 
tuary of the place beyond Jordan where John first 
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baptised, the place of holy memories and of great 
associations. 


The memory of the dead hallows the spot, for John 
is dead, but being dead he yet speaketh in Bethany. 
‘‘Many came unto Him, and they said, ‘John, indeed, 
did no sign, but all things, whatsoever John spake of 
this man was true,’ and many believed on Him there.’’ 
John is not there now to greet Him as the Lamb of God, 
but John’s words are there as seeds sown in men’s 
hearts to which God is giving increase, so that now, at 
the very time they are most needed, they spring up in 
the faith and profession of many to gladden the heart of 
the weary, persecuted Son of God, who was also very 
man of very man, needing rest, solace and encourage- 
ment even as we need them. 


But meanwhile there is another Bethany also well 
know to Christ, the village of Mary and her sister 
Martha. Many of Christ’s happiest earthly memories 
cluster round this Bethany. Lazarus, a man He loves, 
..wells there, and the sisters of Lazarus, who are His 
sisters, also dwell there with Him. It is their home; 
and is it not also His home? 


But now that hospitable home is the abode of 
sorrow. The wine is failing at the feast, the wine of 
life is running low; the brother is sick ; the sisters are 
sad; and the Friend is sorely needed. The Bethany 
near Jerusalem calls to the Bethany beyond Jordan, 
“Give back our Friend, our Master and our Lord,” and 
at the call of need the Christ goes once more to Judea, 
and His last miracle, like His first, is wrought in the 
home-circle. The first was wrought at a family feast, 
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the last by a family grave, and on both occasions the 
glory of the Son of God was revealed. 


Now the trouble at Bethany was the old, old, new, 
new, trouble—sickness and death—the trouble that is 
as old as the race and is new as this spring morning. 
Do not turn to the map to find Bethany. Bethany is 
‘the world. It is any town, any village; all villages, 
all towns. The house of Martha is your house—is all 
men’s houses. There is no flock, “ but one dead lamb is 
there.” And Jesus Christ is still the Friend in our need ; 
the Comforter within hail; the Lord that is a present 
‘help in time of trouble. 

Let us then look at this narrative which St. John 
has for that very purpose given us with such length and 
tulness. 

Two thoughts are suggested by it :— 

I.—Trouble in the Home. 
II.—Christ the Comforter. 


I 
THE TROUBLE IN THE HOME. 


We have, first of all, a pleasant family group— 
Lazarus, Mary and Martha. The silent brother, the 
quiet, meditative Mary, whose heart, however, can burn 
with a fervent heat, the homlier, busy, braveand motherly 
Martha; eacha marked individuality, yet all differences 
of temperament harmonised by love of one another and 
of the Christ, or rather of the Master, as He is called in 
that house. For though the house is theirs it is their 
joy to make it His. He is the Master. That is the 
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name by which He is known in that circle—the Master ;. 
yea the Friend too, and Brother, for “‘Jesus loved 
Martha and her sister and Lazarus.” A _ pleasant 
picture truly, and it is beautiful to think how many such 
homes our country holds to-day! Happy, pure homes: 
in which Christ is the Master. Pathetic too! little cosy 
human nests, built with infinite care, feathered softly 
with love, swaying in the sunshine on the branches of 
the great tree of life, while the ruthless serpent climbs 
nearer and nearer, moment by moment! Oh, the sense 
of tears in mortal things! 


Over this pleasant household, bathed in golden 
sunshine, creeps the grey, cold mist of trouble. 
“ Lazarus, the beloved of Christ, is sick,’ and Christ 
Himself is far away. In the old days He came often, 
though never often enough, but now that trouble is 
there, and the short pleasant prayers that were mostly 
made up of glad thanksgiving for mercies so ample and 
sweet, have given way to agonies of entreaty, to strong 
crying and tears, the Christ, the Master is not there. 


This chapter was written long centuries since, but 
it might have been written last week for the thing is 
always happening. That grey mist is ever crawling in 
from the sea, blotting out the sunshine and shrouding 
happy homes in its ghastly folds. And God, yea, even 
God seems to hide Himself from these who need Him ; 
often and often He seems far away when we most need 
His presence, seems deaf when our cry is loudest. The 
Master does not hurry at our summons, but abides 
those two days, that, to our impatient longing seem a 
double eternity. 
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The darkness deepens, and sickness, the time ot 
mingled hope and fear, gives way to death. ‘‘ Lazarus 
is dead.” Dead! there is no word like that leaden 
monosyllable. In its presence all man’s skill and 
ingenuity, art and power, stand abashed and dumb. 
Dead! before that awful certainty, that grim fact, hope 
and fear alike depart. How helpless man is in its 
presence! Lazarus, the young, the amiable and good, 
the hope and prop of orphaned sisters, the friend of 
Christ is dead ! 

“There isa reaper whose name is Death,” says the 
poet, but what reaper ever takes his sickle into the 
green fields of spring? What reaper mingles ripe and 
unripe corn in his sheaves ? 

The reaper, observing the seasons, follows a plan 
and gathers only the ripe yellow corn into his granary. 
But death cuts down one-third of the race ere it has 
left the cradle. Death is never without little children 
in his awful arms. He cuts down ruthlessly the bud- 
ding promise of boyhood and the opening grace of 
flowering girlhood. He reaps the April fields—the 
blades of May as well as the full-fruited ears of Sep- 
tember. What reaping is this ? 

Is not Death blind as well as deaf? A blind reaper 
with a ruthless sickle and untiring hand let loose among 
the millions of men and women and children trying to 
live on this strange earth, mowing down life at every 
stage, heedless what he cuts so that he cuts something. 
That was the mystery at Bethany, for Lazarus is dead ; 
and the mystery still, for Lazarus still dies. Life so 
seldom comes toa full rounded finish. The tale breaks 
still off abruptly, and the sentence is left in the middle. 
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Dead and buried. When Jesus came He found 
that he had been in the tomb four days already. St. 
Paul says that at the coming of the Lord men shall be 
changed in the twinkling of an eye. 


And verily it is so. When the Lord comes riding 
in the chariot of death men are changed in the 
twinkling of an eye. Westand by the bedside of our 
friend. He is pale, he is weak, but he is himself. We 
hold his hand, we feel by the returning pressure of his 
fingers that it is he. Softly we repeat a verse or 
breathe a prayer, and the gleam of the eye as he recog- 
nises some familiar truth, the movement of the lips as 
they strive to frame a faint amen to our prayer proves 
that though dying he is still himself—hfe and thought, 
and faith and hope, and love are still there. Then 
something comes between us and him, in a moment in 
the twinkling of an eye he is changed. What lies 
before us is zo¢ himself. Nota man butathing. Eyes 
there are, but they see not; ears, but they hear not; 
hands, but they handle not; and the thoughts of those 
that remain run no longer on remedies or palliatives 
or even on prayers, but are turned perforce gravewards, 
for the friend is gone and only a thing is left. Terrible 
are the accompaniments and consequences of death— 
astounding and humiliating. Yea, the crown of all 
indignities is death. 

Wie 
CHRIST THE COMFORTER. 


1. The Lord may not come at the time, and He 
rarely comes in the way we wish. We are left fora 
while face to face with our trouble in order that the soul 
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may be braced and toned by endurance, and the heart 
be sifted and winnowed of its vacant chaff. But he 
comes at our call. He keeps tryst. He is with His 
people all the days, and in sorrow as in joy He manifests 
His glory. 

The sisters sent unto him saying: “ Lord, behold, 
he whom thou lovest is sick.” But when Jesus heard it 
He said, “‘ This sickness is not unto death; but for the 
glory of God, that the Son of God may be glorified 
thereby.” His revelation of the Fatherly Sovreignty 
of God is the glory of Christ in the day of trouble. 
The sorrow at Bethany was a link in the chain of 
God’s purpose. Some workmen exploring a ruin found 
a dark substance encrusted with hard earth, on 
removing the shell of solid dust they came upon 
a riug with a gem incribed, ‘‘ Gloria Deo.” So this 
trouble at Bethany that to the sisters seemed to be 
nothing but trouble—a dark mass of pain, death, and 
mystery had gold at its heart, the gold that enriches the 
soul who gets it, and reveals the glory of the God who 
gives it. Never did that household see so much of 
God, or see God so clearly as through the. medium of 
that death. Never was the supremacy of the Master 
so felt by all there. What they named sickness and 
death turned out to be Urim and Thummin—veritable 
oracles of God—glorious words of life and love. The 
outside crust was dark and hard, but Gloria Deo—Glory 
to God—was what their astonished eyes read at the 
heart of it. 

‘“ This sickness.” No! Nor in the light of Christ’s 
appearing is any sickness merely unto death. At times 
in certain moods it seems to us as if Death were the 
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destined heir of all things, for soon or late all things 
come into his hands. The world seems made and 
peopled for death’s sake. But, no! love is the heir of 
all things—the love of God in Christ. 


“Tf,” said Martha, “If,” sobbed Mary in her grief, 
“Tf,” say we oftentimes, as we look at events singly, 
as beads that roll on the floor when the thread is 
broken, and forget that all the “ifs” and ‘‘buts,” the 
chances and accidents, are beads yet to be strung on 
the rosary of God’s eternal purpose; that every head 
is to shine with the light of his glory, and all together 
to conform at last to His perfect will. ” 


2. The revelation of life and immortality. 


But what of Lazarus? What of the dead meanwhile ? 
Jesus saith “Thy brother shall rise again.” Martha 
saith “I know that he shall rise again in the resurrec- 
tion at the last day.” Jesus said unto her “I am the 
resurrection and the life; he that believeth on Me 
though he die (bodily), yet shall he live, and whosoever 
liveth and believeth on Me shall never die.” ‘That is 
another ray of the glory of Jesus Christ as our Com- 
forter. 


Martha’s idea of death even for the good was very 
dismal, all the more dismal that it is still the common 
one. She thought, as many still think, that at the best 
death meant the death of the whole man, the suspension 
of life for unknown centuries of time, with a resurrection 
at the last day of all. Her brother she thinks has done 
with life for perhaps thousands of years, done with it 
at least till the end of all things. But the Christ says 
that such a death only exists in her imagination. 
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Lazarus believed on Christ—was perhaps the first 
Christian that ever died, and “whoever believeth on 
Me shall never die.” Matter may die off him, but he 
shall live on. ‘‘God is not the God of the dead but 
of the living.” The body dies, but life—eternal life— 
the gift of God in Christ, the soul’s life of faith, hope, 
and love ¢hat lives, it cannot die. It is deathless as 
God Himself, for it is of God. 


It is said that in a storm one dark night some 
sailors were thrown by the sea on a rock, to which they 
clung for dear life. Their first feeling was one of joy. 
They were on a rock. Their second of sickening fear, 
for the tide might rise and the storm and waves sweep 
over the rock and carry them away to death in the 
boiling sea. 

Just then a flash of lightning cut the pitchy dark- 
ness like a knife, and by its hurried glare they saw 
that the top of the rock was covered with samphire, a 
plant which always grows above the level of the tide, 
and they were glad, for they knew they were safe. 
The sea had flung them to a rock whose top its highest 
tides and wildest waves never reached. 


Such a rock men have ever sought to stay their 
hopes upon in the swelling storm of trouble, and such 
rock is Christ—Christ the incarnate revelation of Divine 
love from which the immortality of man flowsas a natural 
consequence. IfGod loves us we shall not die but live. 
‘The love involves the life—life without a break. When 
Iam well and happy I like to follow the windings of 
Plato’s thought as he argues out the immortality of the 
soul, but when I am weak and broken by sorrow the 
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reasoning is too subtle. I want something shorter, 
simpler, surer, and I find it in Christ. He is the 
Revealer of God’s Fatherhood, therefore He is the 
resurrection and the life, therefore He is the rock that 
is higher than death’s highest wave. That is a syllogism 
all can follow, the glorious argument of love. 


3. Lis magnificent certainty. 


‘‘When Jesus, therefore, saw her wailing, and the 
Jews also wailing, He groaned in the spirit and was 
troubled,” z.c.,a storm of angerswept through Him and 
shook Him. Why? Because much of this wailing was 
a mere show, a solemn sham, and the whole of it 
altogether out of proportion. Mary hada right'to weep, 
but these Jews, were they so kind to the living that they 


had a right to wail for the dead ? 


They wept for the dead, as if death were the worst 
possible thing, but had no tears, no care at all for sin, 
which is the sole bad thing in all the world. The 
secret of the world’s misery revealed itself in that 
wailing for the dead. 


Two things entered man’s world together, sin came 
from Hell, death from God. Mankind took sin to its 
bosom, nursed it, fondled it, fed it with its own blood. 
Death only did it hate and resent with all its heart, and 
at the thought of the foolishness of men and their 
wickedness the heart of the Christ was filled with indig- 
nation. For He had no fear of death! His confidence 
at Cana was wonderful, but still more wonderful at 
Bethany. No haste! no trace of any dread lest death 
should steal a march upon Him. They were all making 
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far too much of death. Jesus was so sure that He was 
even angry at their exaggeration. 

Is not that glorious? I am tempted to make so 
much of trouble, to make such a mountain of death. 
Friends, too, encourage me in this—it is their own view, 
their own way, and they agree that it is natural in me 
to make much of it. There is only One that looks upon 
itasa little thing, only One that even rebukes my sorrow 
and tells me that there are far worse things than death, 
only the Master. 

Who was ever so sure before? Whoever was angry 
like this? 

Oh ! sweet reproach of Jesus Christ! Let us repeat 
it to each other often, for it means, ‘‘ Let not your heart 
be troubled.” 


4. fis human sympathy. 


He doth not keep His anger long; He will not 
always chide. He knew what death was to the sisters. 
Their weeping touched the springs of pity in Himself, 
and, thank God, “Jesus wept.’ This verse stands in 
Scripture like two tears upon the page. It is the verse 
we learn first of all in childhood, because of its shortness, 
later on we learn and re-learn it because of its fulness. 
It speaks to us of the tender pity of our High Priest, of 
“‘the weakness in strength,” and ‘‘our flesh in Godhead.” 

The world is wicked and full of sin, but oh! it is. 
sad, it is full of sorrow, and our God has a heart that 
can feel for the sorrow as well as hate the sin. God, 
perhaps, is not so strict and so stern as we often say, 
but He is-infinitely more pitiful than we can ask or 
think. 
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Yes! the tears of His Christ are His glory in the 
day when the dark camel kneels at our door. 

5. In Bethany a miracle followed the great seal of 
God stamping the revelation with divine approval. 
Miracles do not happen in our days. These signs 
belonged to the beginning of the Gospel, but the print 
of the great seal is not wanting even now. Prayer, as 
Dr. Martineau says, is not all monologue. We cry and 
complain, moan and grieve, as the sisters did, and 
the Master speaks and manifests His glory to us also. 

As I came to this church last Sunday evening, 
weary and sore at heart, for the day had brought me 
sad tidings, I looked at the spire lifting*itself up 
towards heaven, and it seemed a fit symbol of man’s 
appeal to the eternal; but alas! where was the answer ? 
The bending heavens were so silent and impassive. 
But at the moment I discovered just above the church 
a solitary star shining softly in the great blue field, 
as if heaven were indeed answering earth’s appeal for 
light with a star! 

But Heaven answers with a nobler and a brighter 
light. Jesus Christ dwelling in the heart is God’s token 
for good. Christ the light within—the Hope of Glory 
is God’s ‘‘Amen,” confirming every promise. Christ 
in the heart isa thousand times better than the greatest 
miracle. Let us by love and obedience open our hearts’ 
doors that He may enter in, make His abode with us, 
and‘reveal Himself unto us. For there is no heart’s 
ease in all the world like the presence of Christ. They 
that have Christ for their Comforter are able to believe 
all things, hope all things, and endure all things, for 
Christ Himself is all in all. 


ir SOREN .S: SERMONS, 


—~»> 


THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD. 


“ The Lord is my Shepherd ; I shall not want.” —Ps. xxiii. 1. 


WONDER when David wrote that. Was it, do you 
think, when as a boy he was himself a shepherd of 
sheep? If so, was it not a fine thought to come gliding 
into a young boy’s mind? Much of his time he would be 
alone. All his time he would be looked down upon by his 
elder brothers, because it was only the younger brothers 
that were sent to look after sheep, and so he would feel 
sometimes very lonely, and feel sometimes perhaps a little 
bit sadtothink that he was beinglooked down upon. But, if 
when he was kind and gentle to the sheep, and patient with 
the little frisky lambs, this thought came into his mind that 
he too had one that looked after him; one that would love 
him, care for him, be patient with him; that he hada « 
shepherd, had the greatest Being in all the world to look 
after him and love him, *‘ The Lord is my shepherd,” 
if he did think of that as a boy I feel sure that it would 
make him gentler still, very brave, and very happy asa 
shepherd. — 
Or do you think it was when, as a young man, the 
people came to him to make him king, and asked him to 
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lead them, and care for them, leaving the sheep to others, 
and come and be the shepherd of grown up men and 
women ? 


Well, that was a great thing for a young man to do. 
It was a very troublesome time. It required a great deal 
of patience and strengthin a man to be a king, that is the 
shepherd of grown people. At that moment do you 
think that David thought, ‘ Well, yes, I will come; I 
will venture it, I will venture it because I have a king; I 
myself have a shepherd, the Lord is my shepherd, and 
I shall be able to lead you, because He will lead me.” 


Or, do you think it was in after years when as an old 
man he had a great deal of sorrow and trouble and sick- 
ness came on him, and he felt, perhaps, for the first time 
that he had not very long to live, and he thought of all 
the wrong things he had done (for he had done a great 
many of them) but when he thought of the end, thought 
of death with all its gloom, did he say to himself, ‘‘ well, I 
will not give up, I will not let my heart break; I will not 
be afraid, for the Lord is my shepherd. He will look 
after me, as I when a boy used to look after the straggling 
sheep of my flock: I will fear no evil because He will 
look after me.” 


I do not know when the thought came to him; but 
it was a fine thought, whatever time it came into a man’s 
heart, that he had One to look after him, and love him, as 
he had looked after and loved the lambs of his flock. 


But now you will ask, perhaps—I do not know, but 
perhaps you will—had David a right to say this about 
God? Of course a man looks after sheep, of course a 
king looks after his people, of course a father looks after 
his children. Still more of course a mother looks after 
her children. But have we a right to think of God as 
taking an interest in, let us say, a little shepherd lad, or 
in a grown man, or in an old man near death? Had 
David a right to say this of God ? 


Now, boys and girls, that is the very best of it all. 
He really had a right to say it, because, whatever good- 
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ness there is in the world, wherever you find a bit of 
carefulness, a bit of tenderness, any little bit of gentleness 
anywhere, it is simply a shadow thrown on the earth by 
the immense carefulness, tenderness and gentleness that 


is in God. 


The books tell you that in order to find the beginning 
of anything in the world, be it a flower in summer or a 
snow crystal in winter, you have got to go back and back, 
and then you have got to go up and up, and you will find 
the beginning of every beautiful thing in the world in the 
sun. Well, look here, if you want to find the beginning 
of every tenderness, every bit of fatherhood and mother- 
hood and brotherhood, and every bit of love and care and 
kindness among men, among children, from men and 
children to animals, and from animals back to them (for 
there is a great deal of love in these wonderful creatures), 
I say, if you want to find where it all comes from you 
will have to go back and have to go up. You will find 
the beginning of it in God, it all flows down from Him. 
It is He who makes your dog love you; it is He who 
makes the cat purr so gently when she sees you; it is He 
who makes the baby smile, makes the mother kiss‘it ; it is 
He who makes the father and the shepherd kind, and 
when David said this text he said a thing which is quite 
true. He had a perfect right to say it. 


Well, now, this is a very great thing, boys and girls, 
because it meant this: David was choosing a leader for 
life. The things you do for life are very serious. You 
may do a thing that will las: a day or two, and does not 
matter very much whether it turns out well or ill, but 
when you come to choose your trade, or profession, or 
calling you must be very serious about that, because it is 
a thing for life. And so with regard to a leader. When 
David said “* The Lord is my Shepherd,” he did not mean 
for to-day; he meant for life. And this is the question I 
should like to ask you, children, who are growing up now: 
Have you made up your mind who is to be your leader 
for life? And I will tell you this—Whoever you choose 
to lead you, there is only one that has the right to lead 
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you; there is only one that can lead you. Your shepherd 
is God: He alone has the right, and He will lead you 
aright, and if you would but follow Him life —- 
become quite simple to you. 


Do you know the people who get flurried and bothered 
and excited and worried in life? The people that have 
not got a leader. They look, and they see some people 
going this way and they see other people going that way, 
and they do not know what to do at all. But if a man 
has a leader, if a man has taken Jesus Christ for his 
leader, everything is perfectly simple, there is no trouble 
at all. They say, ‘“‘ Oh, so and so does so and so, let him 
do it; so and so says so and so, let him say it, I follow 


my leader. z 


It is beautiful to see a lot of men under the command 
of a leader. Just a glance of his eye, just the shake of a 
flag, just a nod of his head or a strum of music, and how 
they move and sway and turn and wheel. But the crowd 
looking on? What do they care about the crowd? The 
thing is quite simple; they have got their leader. So 
life would become simple for you, and safe for you if you 
choose this leader that David chose, to be your leader for 
life. 


May God give you wisdom and grace to do it, for His 
Name’s sake. Amen. 
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ST. LUKE xv. 


N these three parables and other kindred utterances 
of our Lord we get down to the very root of the 
evil of sin. Szz is a Biblical word—it might 

almost be called a Christian word. 

Fvil, in the sense of discomfort, misery, pain, of 
mind or body, is known wherever man exists on earth. 
Crime, the violation of laws which society has estab- 
lished in order to protect its own existence, is also 
recognised wherever men gather into communities. 
Vice, the offence against the moral law, implanted in 
the nature of man as man, is an idea common to all the 
civilised nations of the world. 

But Szz, which need not appear as outward evil,» 
crime or vice, the inward and there@fore guiltier trans- 

_ gression of a higher law—sin, which need not utter 
itself in word or deed, but may be simply a state, a 
settled condition of a man’s soul, and still be exceeding 
sinful—that is an idea peculiar to the New Testament. 
It was Jesus Christ who showed men that there is some- 
thing more than evil—than the outbreak of crime and 
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vice—something which includes and transcends them 
all—szz. 

The way in which the facts of life impressed Jesus 
Christ was a great puzzle and scandal to a large number 
of people. He did not admire what they expected Him 
to admire; nor was He shocked as they thought He 
should have been at certain other things. He did not 
admire the Pharisees at all, nor the Scribes, nor the 
priests, though many of them were outwardly ‘blame- 
less. He did not denounce the publicans as they 
thought He should have done, or hold Himself 
sufficiently aloof from the open sinners either. He 
was severe when, according to received riotions, 
He should have approved, and lenient when He 
should have been inexorable. The reason was 
that He went behind the sins of the sinners and 
the virtues of the saints, and found that as to their 
real inward state all men were much alike, though often 
with this advantage on the side of the sinners, that there 
was more self-knowledge, more humility, a healthier 
action of conscience, and a greater readiness to repent 
and reform than in their so-called betters, and therefore 
He was uniformly severer towards those who called 
themselves the good than He was towards those who 
admitted themselves to be evil. 


It. 


Nor was that the only surprising thing in Christ’s 
ministry. Even towards sin, the sin of all, He was less 
angry than sad. 

If it were possible for us, knowing what men are, 
to come upon the Gospels for the first time, and read 
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that marvellous story of the temptation of Christ—a 
story which He himself must have communicated to 
His disciples—we should almost dread to see such a 
man going forth into the world. For here was one at 
the outset of His public career, tempted in all things 
like as we are at one and the same time—through the 
‘senses, through the imagination, through the mind; all 
the temptations that we have to encounter successively, 
according to age and circumstances, throughout the 
whole course of a lifetime, concentrated into one 
tremendous assault, and once for all repulsed. 

When a young, ardent reformer comes from his 
Nazareth full of a fine intolerance for evil.things and 
evil ways older men smile sadly and say: “ Wait till 
he himself feels the pull and thrust of sin; wait till the 
world, the flesh and the devil, of which he knows 
nothing as yet except by hearsay, take him in hand—till 
the world spreads its bribes—till the siren, flesh, sings its 
song, and the devil, clad as an angel with light, brings 
his offering; then we shall hear another tale.” 

But here is one who stepped into public life fresh 
from a personal encounter with those champions of the 
outer darkness, Who before He had said a word, had 
fought the world, the flesh and the devil in Himself,” 
and struck once for all the great note of “‘ holiness unto 
the Lord.” 

Men ask, ‘‘ Why does God permit sin?”’ God does 
not permit sin ; God forbids it—always has forbidden it 
in every way possible, and here, at the very start, Jesus 
Christ gives practical embodiment to God’s prohibition ; 
His answer to every temptation is ‘no sin—no sin at all 
—no sin at any cost.’ 
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Now think of such an one going forth, not to a 
world of angels, of immaculate seraphim and cherubim, 
but into a world full of men and women such as we are 
—into a Jerusalem morally like our London of to-day. 
Who would not prognosticate a ministry of thunder 
and lightning—a living Sinai? If this man and the 
world meet it must be as Judge and criminal—the Judge 
with the black cap and the death sentence, and the 
criminal shamed, cowed, dumb, before the storm ? 


TE. 


Yet-it was zof so. The Sinless came forth and 
dwelt among the sinful. The world showed its very 
worst side to Him. Iniquities obtruded themselves on 
His notice. Men were never worse, never crueller, 
falser or more ungrateful. Christ saw it all, knew it for 
what it was, felt it as no one had ever felt it before. 
Yet there was very little of that fierce prophetic fury of 
denunciation which we should have expected, and 
instead of it a gentle pity and infinite sadness, very 
strange, very awful to contemplate. The names by 
which He calls men were names of pity, they were to. 
Him the sick, the poor, the thirsty, the captive, the lost, 
names so sad, so full of wailing so full of heart-break. 
Even when the hypocrisy of the sinners that pretended 
to be saints, that is, the very worst and most hopeless of 
all sinners, roused Him to anger, He did not chide for 
long, neither did He keep His anger forever. ‘The fire 
went out in tears, the words died away in wailing 
for the lost, and the last image that rose before the 
eyes of Christ, even of the Pharisees and priests, 

‘was that of foolish, senseless birdlings, that will 
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wander away, heedless of the poised hawk on the 
watch in the sky, deaf to the cry of the motherly 
hen, that would shelter them all beneath its own 
soft wings! He who had fought and conquered the 
world, the flesh and the devil, when He came among the 
weaklings, the cowards and boasters, so many of whom 
had succumbed without a blow, He was strangely gentle 
with them, full of pity, overflowing with compassion, 
yet ever grave, very serious, never in His deepest pity 
treating sin as a trifle, yet withal strangely sad, as if 
borne down with an incommunicable sorrow—the sole 
spectator of a world-wide tragedy. 


IV. 


Now what is there in sin to account for this 
sadness? Sin of course is very sad, but ought not the 
emphasis to be laid on the badness? And _ then, 
although it so prevalent, yet it isalways being punished. 
The laws never break down. Plato said that there is 
nothing good about sin except the certainty of its 
punishment, and theologians have not scrupled to say 
that the very punishment of sin in hell will redound to 
the glory of God. God, therefore, is the victor all along 
the line of battle. 

Yes, but Jesus did not measure things as we do, 
He did not measure from earth, nor from hell, but from 
heaven—from God’s own heart. Jesus knew God as the 
Father. The name occurs a few times in the Old Testa- 
ment. God is thought of as the Father of the Jewish 
nation, or as the Father of all nations, with Israel for His 
firstborn, but not as the Father of men, man by man. 
It is a@ name, but not f#e name of God in the Old 
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Testament. But Christ speaks of God as the Father not. 
of nations but of men, with Himself as the first-born Son. 
of God. ~ With Him it is ¢ae name of God. God is still 
King, still Ruler, but He is a Father-king, His rule is 
paternal, and His name, the name by which men are to 
address Him, is not King, nor God, nor Lord, but ‘‘ OUR 
FATHER, who art in Heaven.” 


V. 

Now Jesus Christ measured sin by that word— 
measured it, not by what men suffer through it, either 
in this or any other world, but by what God and man 
lose through it. 

Many have foolishly dreaded the doctrine of God’s 
Fatherhood, lest it should tend in some way to lessen 
men’s notion of sin. But even as regards the punish- 
ment of crime by human law, the least part is the labour, 
the lash and even death; He is punished who, in his 
cell, sees not the stern face of the judge and the angry 
looks of men, but the soft, sad, tear-stained faces of 
wife, mother, child. That is a punishment which no. 
law can inflict nor mitigate. That is the punishment 
of love, whose looks are harder to bear than blows, 
and whose tears are hotter than fire. 

The very convicts, we are told, get excited and 
restless every Christmas time. Zhen they make those 
piteous attempts to escape that we read of, because just 
then home thoughts awaken in the torpid hearts, and the 
soul is maddened, not by what it suffers, but by a dim 
vision of something it has lost! 

So Christ measured sin—not by the sufferings it 
occasions, though they are great—but by the loss. 
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God’s loss and man’s. That is the point of these 
parables — God’s loss. As a King and Ruler, as 
Almighty God, He can lose nothing; but as a Father 
God can lose, and God can suffer. 

In the first parable nothing is said, or even hinted, 
of any suffering on the sheep’s part—only the shep- 
herd’s anxiety and sense of loss are put before us. 

In the second the lost object is such that it could 
not suffer, no suffering was possible except to the loser. 

In toe third the lad himself did suffer, but the light 
falls chiefly on the father’s sufferings and the father’s 
loss. His watchful, eager, hungry love, his insatiable 
joy, his reiterated declaration, “Tl 
(to me), and is alive again, he was lost (to me) and is 
found,” show that the deepest seuse of loss was not felt 
by the prodigal son, but by the prodigal’s father—a loss 
calculated not by money spent, indeed not to be calcu- 
lated at all—for who can estimate a father’s loss of a 
son? We deal with immeasurable quantities, with 
things that have a quality of the,infinite in them, 
when we try to measure human hearts. 

Now that is the inestimable loss which sin entails 
—God’s loss of a son in each sinner. God created man 
to be to Him ason, to whom He might be a Father. 
Over and over in various ways the New Testament bears 
witness to God’s pleasure in Jesus Christ. A voice from 
heaven more than once was heard proclaiming, ‘“ This is 
My beloved Son in whom I am well pleased,” and Jesus 
Himself was filled with the consciousness that God 
loved Him and took pleasure in Hislife. ‘The Father 
loveth the Son, and hath put all things under His 
hand.” sad 


iis my son was dead 
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Jesus too rejoiced in God. He loved and took 
pleasure in the Father. To obey God was better than 
meat; to commune with God better than nightly sleep. 
And in that love of Father and Son we see the end and 
meaning of goodness. Why is goodness so good and 
holiness so imperative? Because through it God and 
man are to each other as father and child, united in 
a happy endless love—the very purpose for which God 
created the world, and made man in His own image. 
Blessed are the pure in heart, for they see God. But 
Jesus looked around Him, and He saw men in whom 
the Father could have no pleasure, and who.had no 
pleasure in Him. 


Men without holiness, without trust, without love, 
who were far from God, and felt that God was very far 
from them, sothat He pictured them in relation to God 
as lost sheep, faraway in the wilderness, and God seeking 
them asa shepherd. As lost sons in a far off country, 
and God as a sorrowing Father in a saddened home, 
hungering for the sight of a face and the sound of a 
voice. 

Life was full of sad things, but this was the saddest 
thing of all. Man’s loss of God, and God’s loss of 
man’s filial love. This was the evil of sin—not that it 
broke this or that law, entailed this or that punishment, 
but that through it the end of Creation was missed, and 
men as sons were lost to the Eternal Father. 


VI. 


From this view of sin came naturally Christ’s 
doctrine of the salvation of men. 
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Since God is Father, and men were created for son- 
ship, nothing less, nothing else than the coming home 
of each prodigal can satisfy God. For the lad to mend 
his ways, to make money, yet to dwell in the far 
country without correspondence or fellowship would be 
nothing to the father in the parable, it is the lad’s self 
he longs for. 

Nor can morality satisfy our Father, still less can 
punishment satisfy Him. Men talk about the justice of 
God! Well, what is justice? That every one should 
receive what is due to him? Well, if a sinner is 
punished the sinner receives what is due to him, but 
“what does God receive?” The sinner is condemned, 
what does God get? The broken, mangled life of one 
created to love and be loved. Is that justice to God? 
The defeat of Absalom was for Joab a sweet morsel of 
revenge—full liquidation of a long-standing debt. 
But David, the father-king, what did he get? A 
broken heart, and the cry, ‘“Oh, Absalom! My son! 
My son!” What if God be to each of us more like 
David than Joab ? 

Suppose the sinner annihilated. Well, will that be 
any better? Will that satisfy love? Job was given 
two sheep, two oxen, two camels for every one he had 
lost, but though God gives him other children, He did 
not attempt to replace the dead ones, for He knew that 
He was dealing with a heart, and heart’s loss cannot be 
replaced, it must be restored. Therefore Job was given 
his eight children and a hope that the other eight were 
still alive, not lost, they were gone before. 

Yes, and nothing less, nothing else will satisfy the 
God who, knew Job’s heart through His own heart—the 
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God who hath sworn by Himself that He hath no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked, but that the 
wicked should turn and live! 


So Jesus Christ laboured constantly and even died, 
not simply for men, but for God’s sake—that He might 
bring us to God. 


Jesus loved men, and the misery of mankind 
touched Him, but the driving-power of Christ’s life was 
not His love for men, but His love for God; His desire 
to do God’s will and see that accomplished ‘‘on earth as 
it is in heaven,” so that it can be said the tabernacle of 
God is with men—they are to Him a people, and He is. 
to them a God. That was Christ’s master motive. 


That was the reason why He made so little of the 
different degrees and sorts of sins. He saw, and He 
wanted all to see, that any sin, however small, that was 
able to alienate the heart from God, to prevent a man 
having a son’s pleasure in God's fellowship, has accom- 
plished all that any sin can, forit has frustrated the very 
end for which man was created. 


That, too, was the reason why He insisted not on 
outward reformation but on regeneration—on a change 
of mind—because the end of goodness is fellowship with 
God as Father, the blessedness of heart-purity is that it 
sees God, and the virtue of repentance is that it brings 
the prodigal home—makes good his loss by giving 
him back his father—makes good God’s loss by restor- 
ing His son. 


ea BIN ge Wis. 
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COMING TO JESUS. 


“ Jesus said, suffer-(or let) the children come unto Me.” 
Matthew xix., 14. 


OW, how can little children—indeed how can anyone — 
come to Jesus Christ? There is no one else that we 
should all like to see so much as Jesus Christ. There are 
many people about whom we have read; we should lke 
to see them, but there is no one that we should so much 
like to see to-day, or any other day, as Jesus Christ. But 
how? Where shall we go to come near to Christ? We 
take a ticket to Liverpool Street, and go to-St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and stand by the grave of Nelson, or stand by 
the grave of the Duke of Wellington. Of course to stand 
by a man’s grave is not like going to his house when he» 
is alive—still it is something. A great many people come 
to St. Paul’s in order that they may stand by the grave ; 
and all the while they stand there they say, ‘‘down here 
lies the body of the great Nelson or the great Wellington;” 
and so in this way they feel that they have come a 
little bit nearer to those great men. But if we were to 
take the train, and after the train the camels, and go 
to the very town where He died, and were to ask people, 
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«« Will you tell us where the grave of Jesus is—where He 
lies buried ?”’ they would say, ‘’ Jesus does not lie buried 
here.” We might go to the spot where people put Him 
once as a dead body, but He is not there; Jesus is not 
even in His grave. You could not stand by the grave 
and feel that down there lies the body of Jesus. He has 
not been in His grave for two thousand years. That is 
the meaning of this Sunday. It comes week after week 
all over the world; and the meaning of its coming is 
this—to tell people everywhere that Jesus is not in His 


grave, Jesus has risen. ¢ 


Well then, how can we come to Jesus? He 
says “Come.” He says, ‘‘ Let the little children come 
to Me.” It must be that this coming then does not mean 
a coming on foot, does not mean a coming with the body 
at all, a moving from place to place. It means a coming 
with the mind; it means a coming with love, with the 
heart. 


Now I think that coming to Jesus means four things. 
‘Coming to Jesus means learning about Him. If you care 
to read this text when you get home, you will see at the 
beginning that mothers brought their little ones to Jesus 
Christ. Well, mothers bring their little ones now. How 
does a mother bring her little one to Christ ? Why when 
she begins to tell him about Jesus; tell him about His 
birth at Christmas ; tell him about His boyhood ; tell him 
about the sermons He preached, and the great deeds He 
did ; and then at last tell Him about the wonderful death. 
And in all that she tells her little child she is bringing 
the child to Jesus; and in all that you read about Him 
* you are coming nearer to Him. You know there is no 
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finer way of riding or sailing about the world than in a 
book. A book is a beautiful carriage. You can roam 
about the world in a book of travels, and you have no 
expense, no dust, no night, no day; it does not matter 
what weather it is, a book is a beautiful carriage, and 
some of us are not at all good sailors; there is no better 
way of sailing, no safer sailing than in a book. 

I sailed last week in a newspaper. Do you know 
where I went? I went right up close to the North Pole 
—went through ice and snow. Just took a ticket, paid a 
penny, to the North Pole—return ticket one penny. And 
I had a fine time, and there were thousands of other people 
who had taken a ticket to the North Pole and back for a 
penny, simply by reading about another who had gone, 
not in a newspaper, but in a real ship, and walked 
hundreds of miles in snow-shoes ; but we go to the North 
Pole and back with him simply by getting on board his. 
book or getting on board his paper. Now there is no 
ship in the world and no carriage in the world m1 which 
you can travel to such wonderful places as you travel in 
the Bible. Yake the New Testament, and you can sail 
right away to where Jesus lived, and you can come up: 
quite close to Him, and the oftener you do that the more, 
you will be coming to Him, by knowing more and more 
about Him. 

Then again, coming to Jesus means loving Jesus, 
means trusting Him, believing and doing what He says. 
To read and to know about Jesus will bring you a little 
nearer to Him, but if you do what He tells you, you will 
then have the ’feeling, not only that you have come to 
Him, but you will somehow have the feeling that He has: 
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come quite close to you, just as if a soldier had a feeling 
that, in obeying orders, the general was brought nearer to 
him. If he disobeyed he would feel as if the captain or 
the general were far from him. So if you try to do what 
Christ told you; try to keep His Commandments, then, 
without thinking of it, you will feel that the Command- 
ment has carried you so much nearer to Jesus Christ. 


Then again, coming to Jesus means helping Jesus in 
His own work. He said to the people one day: ‘‘ Come 
unto Me and take My yoke upon you.” That is: ‘“ Come 
and do My work; help Me in My work.” 


You know that Jesus began life as a carpentér. Have 
you sometimes thought you would like to play in the 
carpenter’s shop at Nazareth ?. Boys in the country, and 
in small country villages, like very much to go into the 
smith’s shop and play at the great hammers, hammering 
away at the iron on the anvils, but they like still more, I 
think, to go into the carpenter’s shop, and to whittle bits 
of wood and drive old nails with big hammers through 
other bits of wood. And a great many boys become 
carpenters because they have been helping in a carpenter’s 
shop. 


There is no carpenter’s shop in all the world that 
any boy or girl would wish to play in than in the car- 
penter’s shop at Nazareth. When He was looking for a 
hammer how proudly a boy would find it and bring it to 
Christ; when He was looking for a saw how glad 
would a boy be to find it and bring it to Christ. 


Well, Jesus is still working, though not asa carpenter, 
and He hasa great work. He wantsa lot of helpers. This 
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world is His workshop; London isa bit of His workshop. 
The whole earth is His workshop where He is doing His 
work, and if you want to help Him, come to His work- 
shop ; find things He has lost; comeand bring the things 
He wants; come and do any little thing that can be done; 
make His work easier, and you will come to Him. 


Then, in the last place, coming to Jesus means 
praying; means asking Him to help you. 


A great many people come to Him in that way. 
Some parents came to Him with their children; some 
people came to Him with their own sickness. Such a lot 
of people used to come toask Jesus to help them ; nobody 
ever came to ask Jesus in vain. That was the curious 
thing. Nobody ever came to ask Jesus to help him that 
Jesus did not do it—because He did all sorts of things. 
It is very wonderful, He could not simply do one thing, 
but He could do everything. You know what the people 
said about Him. They said this: ‘‘ He has done all 
things well.” Now there is no one else about whom 
they could say that. There are some men if you hear 
them playa piano or violin you never forget it—it is some- 
thing wonderful—but if you asked those men to get up and 
make a speech, or ride a horse, or row a boat, they could, 
not do it. Oh, no, no! Some people can only do one 
thing well, but Jesus all things well. There are many 
stories told about when Jesus was a carpenter, how men 
brought things for Him to mend, and there was no one 
who could mend the broken things as the carpenter of 
Nazareth’could. Well, it is'true. There are things that can 
be broken in our lives that no one can mend but Jesus 
Christ. 
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Thereare many things which I hope you children won’t 
know yet awhile. Hearts get broken sometimes. A man’s 
spirit gets broken so that he loses power and becomes limp, 
he is like a bruised willow, he cannot stand upright. There 
is no one can mend a man like that as the Carpenter of 
Nazareth can. So when you break your resolutions and 
vows, when you feel weak and have difficulties in your life, 
come—that is pray—ask Him to mend the broken things in 
your life, and He will not send you away, and by-and-bye 
you too will say about Him, ‘He hath done all things 
well.” 


¥ 


Now in this way we may all come to Jesus; even the 
very smallest. The youngest child may begin to learn 
about Him; the youngest child may begin to obey Him ; 
the youngest child may begin to help Him; the youngest 
child may begin to pray to Him. And then, after we 
have been coming to Him all our lives, at last will come 
the best of all the comings, when we shall go through the 
great gate of death, right into the land where He is, and we 
shall see Him as He is, and be with Him where He is. 


May God help you, dear children, to come to Jesus 
Christ. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE STATE. 


“ And Jesus said, IT am not of this world.” 
“ They are not of the world, even as [ am not of the world.”? 6 
“ My Kingdom is not of this world.”—JOHN. ff © 


HESE three Scriptures are all utterances of our 
Lord Himself upon occasions of peculiar 
solemnity. ‘The first was spoken when, upon 
the last day of the Feast, He plainly declared, and 
repeatedly offered Himself to the Jewish people as the 
Water of Life and the Light of the World; the second, 
when, on the night in which He was betrayed, having 
instituted the Sacrament of the Last Supper, He offered 
up the high-priestly prayer Himself and for His people, 
those who were with Him at that time and those alse 
whom He forsaw in distant ages; the third when, as 
a prisoner, He stood face to face with His weak human 
judge, and the shadow of the Cross closing round Him, 
witnessed the good confession before Pontius Pilate. 
Now these three sayings relate to three subjects 
whose importance corresponds to the solemnity of these 
great occasions, viz., Christ Himself, Christ’s Church, 
and Christ’s Kingdom, or the Divine Founder, the 
Human Instrument, and the Ultimate Goal of Christ- 


ianity. 
Concerning these three the same thing is declared 
in all three texts, that they are not of this world. 
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And, further, it may be noted that these sayings form a 
gradual ascent to an impressive climax; the second 
repeats the first, and the last includes the former two. 
In the first saying Christ alone appears—“ I am not of 
“this world,” in the second His people appear with Him 
—‘Kven as they are not of this world,” in the third, 
Christ, the Church and the Kingdom appear together, 
and the spiritual nature of all three is three times im- 
pressively asserted—the King, the Officers, and the 
Kingdom are equally not of the world. 

“Not of this world.” In Scripture the world 
technically means the sum of all secular activities and 
communities organised without reference to thé will of 
God. The Pharisees to whom Jesus spoke in the first 
instance, though professedly spiritual persons, were 
“of” this world. As a stream is of its source, drawing 
its origin and its continual existence from the hidden 
tiver-head, so the Pharisees derived their inner life 
from the motives, and conformed their actions to the 
maxims of secular consideration. 

Now Jesus claimed for Himself that the stream of 
His life owed neither its origin nor its subsequent 
existence to this scheme of things, and He claimed also 
for His disciples, representing His Church, that in this 
respect they were like Himself. Their real inner life 
was not of this world. Finally, standing before Pilate, 
charged with perverting the nation and forbidding to 
give tribute to Cesar, saying that He Himself was an 
anointed King, He answered that, while He is a King, 
His Kingdom is not of this world. As this world stands 
for the sum total of all secular activities, so Christ’s 

. Kingdom denotes the sum total of all spiritual com- 
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munities. And these two are totally different spheres, 
As the sun sets upa kingdom of light and heat on earth, 
but there is no collision, nothing is crowded out, even 
though every day {at the break of dawn two worlds 
occupy the same planet, so, though Christ’s Kingdom 
is to be set up on earth, there will be no collision, no 
conflict, no invasion of Czesar’s rights. As a proof of 
the strange, unworldly character of His Kingdom, our 
Lord adduces the conduct of His servants. ‘‘ These,” 
He says, “‘do not fight. If My Kingdom were of this 
world, then would the officers that are mine fight.” 
They would have done so all along; especially would 
they fight now to deliver the person of their King from 
danger. But they have never fought. The whole con- 
duct of the movement from its inception has been on 
non-military and unworldly lines. They do not fight 
even now. Fighting is no part of their duty because 
the Kingdom of Christ is not from hence ; no part of it 
from any part of this world. 

Thus these three solemn sayings of our Lord 
affirm that unworldliness is a note equally characteristic 
of Christ, of all that serve Christ, and of the great 
Kingdom of God which He and His people are seeking 
to establish in this world. So much for exposition. 

But now, someone may say, admitting that this is 
the meaning of these words, still the words themselves 
are 1,800 years old for one thing. That is a long time, 
and many things have happened meanwhile. The 
Dead Hand in so long an interval may crush the life 
out of the very Institution which it once fostered. 
Have you not to modify these words, to make some 
allowance for ‘changed circumstances, in your inter- 
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pretation, and application of the words? But no 
Christian man or woman ranks Jesus Christ among the 
dead, or His hold upon the Church with the paralysing 
touch of the dead hand. These words are the words of 
a living Christ. They are true to-night even as they 
were true when first uttered. Many things have 
happened meanwhile; many rules and usages have 
become necessary which are not written in this Book, 
but nothing has happened, nothing has occurred to 
alter or weaken in any degree the foundation principles 
of the Christian religion. It is still true as ever that 
Christ Himself is not of this world, neither His Church, 
neither His Kingdom. . 

And this conviction makes us in the first place 
evangelical Christians; we believe in a Christ that is 
from above. In the second place Protestants, for every 
one that is of the Truth heareth His voice, and His 
voice alone. And in the third place this conviction 
makes us Free Churchmen, Nonconformists, Dissenters, 
because we believe that His Church is not of this world, 
even as He is not. Now we Free Churchmen, Non- 
contormists, Dissenters, or whatever else men like to 
call us, are not indifferent, much less are we antagonistic 
to the State. We hold that it isa Divine ordinance, 
even as the family is, but that, like the family, it belongs 
to the present order of things, and that, while the Church 
of Jesus Christ can, and naturally will co-operate with 
the State so far as their ends are in common, such as 
the amelioration of the physical conditions of life, the 
advancement of education and morality, yet there can- 
not be any identification of Church with the State, 
_subordination of the Church to the State, or control of 
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the Church of Christ by the State without great injury 
accruing to the State itself, but most of all to the 
Church as an officer of Jesus Christ, aud the main 
instrument for establishing the Kingdom of God in the 
world. Many plausible arguments have been adduced, 
and a great many advantages have been pleaded in 
favour of the union of Church and State to which no 
thoughtful or reasonable Dissenter can for one moment 
pretend to be deaf. For one thing, although Cardinal 
Newman twitted us with not reading any history to 
speak of, some Dissenters even have, as it were by 
stealth, dipped into a few pages of our country’s 
‘chronicles, and some even of us are not wholly lacking 
in historical imagination. Many of us are not dead to 
the silent appeal of the grand cathedral, and we respond 
readily to the solemn beauty of a liturgical service. 
Some of us ‘virulent Dissenters,” as the current 
number of Blackwood’s Magazine calls us, such is the 
inconsistency of Dissenting nature, so far from hating, 
still love the Anglican Church as our first religious 
home, where we learned to pray and worship with 
those whom since then we have laid to rest amid the 
silences of her quiet churchyards, and above whose 
open graves we received consolation in life’s saddest 
moments by the message that spoke to us, not 
simply from the lips of a man, but from the heart of a 
great Church, from the faith of many generations. 
Indeed, I think I may say of Nonconformity as a whole 
to-day that, whatever may have been the case in bad 
times of great provocation, to-day we look with no 
jaundiced or unkindly eye upon the Church of England. 
We do not thirst for her downfall, God forbid. We 
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have no desire to pillage or to plunder; we are not 
Dissenters for the sheer sake of dissidence; we are not 
irreconcilable. Wedo not pretend that, as Denomin- 
ations we are perfect in any respect. We differ much 
among ourselves, and that on many things, but we 
fraternise freely with one another, yea, and we are 
willing to fraternise with all that are servants of Christ. 

But, and let this be noted, this milder temper of 
Nonconformity, if milder it be, denotes no weakening 
of conviction and no retreat, even by a hair’s breadth 
from our first line of defence. We do not to-day speak 
of the Church of Rome as one of the homilies of the 
English Church does, as “a withered, old and filthy 
harlot.” We are free, nay, we are glad to acknowledge 
that there is much good in that great Church, but all 
the same, nay, all the more, we are Protestants still. 
We are not consumed with hatred of the Church of 
England as by Law Established, but all the same, nay, 
all the more, we are Nonconformists still, and we hold 
as strongly as ever, that the control of the Church by the 
State is plainly contrary to the law of Christ, that the 
Church itself suffers grievous injury, the spiritual life 
of all the Churches is greatly weakened, and the 
diffusion of the Gospel at home and abroad is seriously 
hindered thereby. 

Many of our friends imagine that the Disestab- 
lishment movement is a matter of temper, that will 
die away with calmer feelings. ‘After this,” said 
a good vicar, referring to the mutual interchange 
of fraternal sentiments by clergymen and ministers. 
at a Bible Society meeting—that common ground 
of all the Sects; for when the Bible Society comes. 
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round the blood of St. Jannarius seems to melt 
even in this northern climate—“ after this,” said the 
vicar, ‘‘we shall hear no more of Disestablishment.” 
Let our friends be assured of this, that Disestablishment 
will be heard of increasingly until one of two things 
shall have happened, till the Free Churches of this 
country shall have either lost their faith or won their 
cause. That cause in this connection is the liberation 
of religion from State control. That is the religious 
aspect of it. With Disendowment, which is political, I 
have nothing to do; I deal simply with Disestablish- 
ment, which it is for us as religious people to face. 
For although the theories of Establishment are many 
—Hooker’s, Warburton’s, Paley’s, Gladstone’s, Stan- 
ley’s, and a great many more—many of them mutually 
destructive, yet the element of control, the element of 
State mastership is found in everyone of them. In all 
these theories we see the Church of Christ, as Bishop 
Warburton says, “resigning up her independency, and 
making the Magistrate her supreme head, without 
whose approbation and allowance she can direct, order, 
and decree nothing.” Now we contend the State has 
no right to assume, the Church no right to allow this 
control. Such an union, we say, is contrary to the 
nature of things, and condemned by the history of 
them. 
THE CHURCH’S NATIVE FREEDOM. 

In the first place we say that the Union of Church 
and State is opposed to the nature of the two things. 
What is the State? Simply an institution working by 
compulsory means for the maintenance of law and 
order on the plane of secular life. Its objects are 
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persons and properties, not opinions and beliefs. Its 
weapon is force; its symbol the sword. It punishes 
crime not sin. It deals with men in the mass, not one 
by one. Its principle is self-interest, not self-sacrifice. 
Its law of action is expediency. Its sphere is local, and 
its theories temporal. Ina word, the State is frankly 
of this world, and fitted only to deal with men as they 
are related to this world. What is the Church? The 
Church is the new creation of Jesus Christ. The 
Church is a community of love, created for the purpose 
of establishing the Kingdom of God in the world. Its 
only weapon is persuasion; its symbol is the cross of 
self-sacrifice. Its law is the inexorable righteousness 
of God. It deals with men, not in multitudes, but one 
by one; it has no head but Christ; it is universal, not 
local. Death itself cannot dissolve the bonds of its 
unity. 

Now the nature of these two institutions—one of 
the world, the other not of it, clearly prescribes the 
nature of their mutual relations. The Church owes the 
State first toleration, for its empire ends where that of 
conscience begins. The State has no more right to 
persecute opinion in religious matters than in matters 
of art or science. The State is plainly incompetent to 
lay down the canons of art or the laws of scientific 
research, still more incompetent to regulate religious 
belief. Secondly, the State owes the Church that 
measure of civil protection which is due to law-abiding 
citizens. Pontius Pilate, as the representative of Roman 
law in Jerusalem, owed protection to Jesus Christ when 
His civil rights were being invaded, and every magis- 
trate throughout the world owes as much to every 
Christian community within his jurisdiction, and that 
is all the State owes the Church, all that the Apostle 
Paul bade the Church to pray for, namely, a tranquil 
and quiet life under the protection of Kings and all that 
are in high place. No less clear is the duty of the 
Church to the State, to herself and her Lord, because 
she is in the world. The Church must obey civil law, 
render custom where custom is due, and honour the 
King as the Apostles commanded. But because she is 
not of the world, the Church of Christ must not, as 
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Hooker would have her, become identified with the 
State, for while natural birth constitutes a man a citizen 
spiritual birth alone makes him a Christian. She must 
not unite herself to the State, as Bishop Warburton 
would have her, for she may not lend her sword for 
secular purposes, nor borrow its sword for spiritual 
purposes. She has no need of State aid, which Paley 
held all-important, for her patrimony is the love of 
those that love her Lord. She must not become national, 
as Gladstone and Stanley would have her. Art is not 
national, nor is science national; chemistry is not 
English, nor is painting Italian, nor is music as yet ex- 
clusively made in Germany. These things belong to 
the whole world of human culture. Religion has a still 
wider field—the whole vast realm of human sin and 
sotrow, faith, hope, and love belong to her. Above all, 
the Church of Christ must not submit herself to State 
control, nor allow any power to revise and edit her 
Gospel or prescribe her worship. I say above all it is 
the duty of the Church of Christ, at all times and at all 
costs, to demonstrate her allegiance to the blessed and 
only Potentate, King of them that reign as kings, Lord 
of them that rule as lords. All Scripture, old and new, 
rings with this clear bugle note that God alone is 
Sovereign. Patriarchal religion, as represented in the 
opening Book of the Bible, was rude and unfettered ; it 
was simple and open and free; it had neither cult nor 
sacrament, temple nor book; but its God was the Lord, 
and it witnessed to Hissupremacy. Like the wild winds 
that fanned its altar flames, like the flying clouds that 
mingled with the smoke of its sacrifice, it owned and 
proclaimed no king nor head but God. The Mosaic 
religion, complex as the other was simple, hedged round 
by innumerable laws and bye-laws, its ritual elaborate, 
its Church in close association with the Jewish state, 
still owned no king nor head but God. David, Solomon, 
Hezekiah, were mighty kings of the nation, but they 
were not heads of the Church. The Church was the 
Bride of. Jehovah, and knew no law but His Word, no 
king of Israel ever made or altered her laws ; her laws 
came to her from the Holy Mount, and she listened to 
men only as they proved themselves to be messengers, 
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not from the courts of earthly kings, but messengers 
from the audience-chamber of the Eternal; for, with all 
her limitations and defects, the Jewish Church owned 
and proclaimed no king or head but God. Still more 
is that the dominant note of the New Testament; it 
rings forth clearly in the Acts, in the Epistles, and in 
the great choral harmonies of the Apocalypse, Jesus 
Christ is Lord to the glory of God the Father. No man 
nor monarch, no power of Parliament, of kings or of 
counsellors, may make laws for the Church. Why? 
Because her laws are made; they were given her from 
the mount of God, and her King is Christ, and there is 
no demise of the crown. She is the bride of the Lamb 
of God. Language is taxed to the uttermost to set forth 
the intimacy of the union and the perfection of the 
loyalty of the Church to Christ. She is the New Jeru- 
salem, and by the very nature and constitution of her 
she is free. She must be free; she can know no king 
or head but God in Christ. 


THE CONDEMNATION OF HISTORY. 


Finally, these things, Church and State and Church 
establishments, have a history both ancient and modern. 
First, there is ancient history. Whatdo we see in that? 
You see the Church of Christ at times barely tolerated, 
more often bitterly persecuted by the world, still 
thriving, expanding, flourishing, through storm and 
calm; poor in money, but growing rich in grace, ever 
more opulent in noble men and generous deeds—its 
cross of wood, its bishops of gold. Then we see the 
Church patronised, utilised, subsidised by the State; 
her hands are filled with golden bribes, her brows are 
wreathed with worldly honours; she lifts her mitred 
front in the court of kings and princes, but her spiritual 
life languishes, her teaching becomes adulterated, her 
purity sullied, her glory paled—a cross of burnished 
gold, a bishop of wood. Perhaps, which is a very large 
supposition, the Emperor Constantine meant well; 
as well, that is, as a man who knew so little about 
what Christianity really was as he did, as well as a man 
with so much human blood upon his hands, blood of 
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son and wife among others, could mean, but as a matter 
of fact the patronage of Constantine proved infinitely 
more disastrous to the Church than the persecution of 
his Imperial predecessors. 

Now come to modern history. In modern times 
we see in our country a Church established by law, 
richly endowed somehow, favoured by rank and by 
Royalty, jealously guarded, and the results which are 
before our eyes go to show that where Constantine 
failed the Tudors did not succeed. In the England of 
to-day the State undertakes a threefold office towards 
the Church—that of theologian, guardian and patron— 
and the records go to prove that the State has achieved 
a threefold failure. First of all the State has failed 
egregiously as theologian. Political theology in this 
country is chiefly represented by the Common Prayer- 
Book. The Prayer-Book has noble qualities, but it has 
one defect. It is difficult, to say the least of it, for any 
one man to believe the whole of it at one and the same 
time, and for this reason—that the book is in one part 
Roman, in another Puritan, and in another part High 
Calvinistic, in the other part low Arminian. History 
has presented us with many strange theological speci- 
mens, but I do not know of any man born of woman 
who was Romanist and Puritan, Calvinist and Arminian, 
at one and the same moment of his life. In fact, with 
all its noble qualities, upon which it would be easy to 
dilate, the Common Prayer-Book is not a creed at all, 
but a bundle of creeds; it is a political compromise 
based upon expediency, a theological omnibus, and the 
result is that the Church of England to-day is not so 
much a Church as a bundle of denominations, a collec- 
tion of irreconcilable sects—high, low and broad—three 
sects far more widely separated from each other than 
some of them from the Roman and others from various 
branches of the Free Churches; while a great many of 
the clergy in all these three established sects are driven 
constantly to the very verge of immoral subterfuge and 
degrading equivocation in order to enter her service at 
all. From a political point of view this may be all 
right, for compromise is dear to the heart of the poli- 
tician ; but from a Christian point of view, from the 
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point of view of the kingdom of absolute truth, I ven- 
ture to say it is nothing less than deplorable. 

The State, then, asa Doctor of Divinity, has failed; 
it should be unfrocked, and its degree taken from it. 
Has the State succeeded as guardian and protector of 
Church privileges any better? The Church has paid 
a high price for its legal monopolies. ‘‘For this,” as 
Warburton in his most interesting and amusing book 
says, ‘‘she has resigned her independency.” She has 
consented, as Keble put it, to be the one religious body 
in all the Queen’s dominions without power to decree 
her own doctrines, without power to have a voice in the 
nomination of her own chief priests, to grant or with- 
hold her own Sacraments. For these monopolies the 
Church has become identified not only with the State, 
but to a large extent with one political party in the 
State, and consented in the service of that party in past 
times to oppose almost every reform and every exten- 
sion of human liberty, so that Lord Macaulay did not 
hesitate to declare that the Church for more than one 
hundred and fifty years was the servile handmaid of the 
monarchy, the steady enemy of public liberty. And 
Mr. Lecky has said that Anglicanism was from the 
beginning at once the most servile, the most efficient 
agent of tyranny. And what has been her reward? 
What has she received for having thus put herself in a 
false position? What has she lived to see? To see 
herself disestablished bit by bit, to see her monopolies 
surrendered one by one, while not a single link of her 
fetters was removed ! 

Establishment without test laws, and those laws 
enforced by civil power, is a meaningless farce. And 
let us be fair to the State—the State began well. The 
State was consistent, and tried to carry out its part of 
the bargain. The Act of Uniformity, the Five Mile 
and Conventicle Acts, the Acts closing Universities, 
offices of State, and even the graveyards against Dis- 
senters—entirely logical Acts, mind, from the point of 
view of Establishment—swarmed upon the English 
statute-book. Nor were they dead letters either; they 
were vigorously and rigorously enforced. But by-and- 
the public conscience rose in protest and the State gave 
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way. The Toleration Act, Acts opening offices of State 
and seats of learning, Acts abolishing church rates, 
opening the chapels for the marriage of living Dis- 
senters, and national graveyards for the burial of dead 
ones, invaded the statute-book, sweeping away before 
them whole hosts of those legal privileges and monopo- 
lies without which the Establishment is a delusion and 
a snare, a mere one-sided bargain, in which the Church 
sells herself for nought. Truly a Laban has the State 
been towards the Church! Ten times has it changed 
her wages, but her work and her servile position remain 
unchanged until this day. I say, then, that the State 
has failed to protect the Church, and shown by its 
failure that Hstablishment in the fullest logical meaning 
of the word is absolutely impossibly here in England. 
While as for the legal monetary provision, which, what- 
ever be the origin of its history, which according to 
Paley and his school, it is of the very essence of Estab- 
ment—well, what of it? Long ago it has proved 
utterly inadequate, and after all her abuse of the volun- 
tary principle, the Established Church of to-day is 
being driven by the inevitable depreciation of her 
endowments and the constant development of her work 
to look less and less tothe generosity of pious ancestors 
and more and more to the generosity of pious posterity, 
more and more in fact to the voluntary principle as the 
main source of her revenue in the future. Thus I 
venture to say that in the light of modern history the 
plan of the Tudors has failed as egregiously and utterly 
as the plan of the Constantines. 

But modern history has just one other chapter, one 
other story to tell—the story of the Free Chnrches of 
this country. Of the same age, if you please, as the 
Establishment, how different has been their fortune! 
Persecuted by the law of the land, frowned upon by 
rank and fashion, made the butt of wit and raillery, 
excluded from the great seats of learning, branded as 
heretics and schism-mongers, and, alas! too often 
divided amongst themselves, they had apparently every- 
thing against them and nothing for them. And yet, 
like those other Free Churches of the first three cen- 
turies, these Free Churches of the last three centuries 
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have lived, have thrived, have flourished : the little one 
has become a thousand, the weak one a strong nation, 
the two thousand seven millions. They have forced 
open the barred gate of privilege, they have lived down 
persecution, the anvil has worn out the hammer that 
smote it; they have led in the van of every fight for 
liberty. Poor for the most part, they have covered 
town and country with meeting houses at their own 
expense, and sent missionaries of the cross to every 
quarter of the globe! Much divided on many things, 
and often with the loosest possible organisation, they 
have steadily moved towards unity of faith in things 
essential, and co-operation for practical ends. It is a 
marvellous page of modern history, a record for which 
humbly to thank God, for verily it is the Lord’s doing, 
and not Man’s! ¥ 

And now, to-day, in the closing years of this cen- 
tury, the Free Churches of this country, stronger than 
ever they have been in numbers, richer than ever in 
resources, more united than ever in faith, marching in 
a closer order than ever; in no spirit either of pride for 
great triumphs achieved, or of bitterness for deep 
wrongs inflicted on them, but rather in a spirit of 
‘Christian brotherhood, the Free Churches turn to their 
brethren of the Establishment, and call upon them to 
come forth of their own accord, and share with them in 
the libery wherewith Christ has made His people free. 
Do not let us for one moment lose sight of the fact that 
Disestablishment will necessarily entail considerable 
sacrifices on the part of the elergy, especially of the 
higher clergy ; but we are convinced that it will confer 
upon the Church of England one boon which will far 
more than compensate for every loss—the priceless 
boon of liberty! Disestablishment will abolish the 
degrading patronage, the un-Christian inequalities, and 
the heavy yoke of subscription to an obsolete and 
ridiculous theology from which the clergy are suffering 
to-day. Disestabilshment will confer upon the people 
—the so called laity—that freedom and power of which 
for centuries they have been unjustly deprived, for the 
legislation of the Tudors has kept the laity of the 
_Church of England ecclesiastically where the Tudors 
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and the Stuarts would fain have kept the people of 
England politically—that is, in a state of perpetual dis- 
franchisement. 

While the laity of other churches have made their 
power felt on the board of council and on the field of 
action, the laity of the Establishment remains to this 
day without voice, without vote, its functions being, as 
Cardinal Vaughan says, to hunt, and fish, and enter- 
tain, and leave ecclesiastical matters to the clergy. I 
believe that if the English people could only speak, 
Ritualism and Simony, and by far the larger part of the 
pitiful burial scandals, and all the ebullitions of small 
clerical spite, which degrade the columns of our news- 
papers would be smitten as by the Word of God, for, 
whatever their faults, the English people of every 
Church and Denomination love fair play at heart, and 
scorn mean actions. 

And, best of all, with Disestablishment would 
come the possibilities of union, possibilities of federating 
the united Churches of Great Britain and Ireland. 
This would involve certain losses to the Free Churches, 
for when Disestablishment comes, the kaleidoscope 
will be shaken, and there will be new combinations, 
which no man nor angel can forecast, but many of us, 
at any rate, are prepared for almost any sacrifice short 
of the sacrifice of fundamental principle. There are 
crises in a nation’s history when men rise easily above 
the love of party to the pure passion of patriotism, and 
shall it be fora moment said that Christian men and 
women are incapable of rising above the love of sect 
and Church to the pure love of Jesus Christ and His 
world-wide cause? Our divisions may be defended, 
they may have been necessary, but our divisions are 
not ideal, they are not fine, they are not noble, they are 
not picturesque; to acquiesce in this state of things is 
immoral, is wicked, is cruel to the best interests of the 
world, and disloyal to Jesus Christ! You say Dis- 
establishment is a great thing. Yes, it is, and without 
doubt the time tor great things has come; the 
lines are laid down for great things. A small thing 
will not meet the needs of the day; great causes 
are knocking at the doors of all our Churches. Upon 
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the threshold of the twentieth century stand the 
looming forms of Unbelief, and godless, selfish Social- 
ism, threatening both our civilisation and our faith, 
and in Saul’s armour David cannot cope with these 
Goliaths! Christianity—I say it frankly and from my 
heart—the Christianity that we have to-day, Christianity 
as it is organised in England to-day. cannot solve these 
problems nor fight these giants! Our Christianity is 
too common-place, too conventional, too divided, too 
feeble to work any miracle. Itis time that ¢hzs Christ- 
ianity, this feeble, broken thing disappeared; it is 
time for us to get back to the Master, time to take our 
orders from His lips, our weapons from His armoury! 

On the evening of the first day of the Indian 
Mutiny it is said that an English officer, alone in his 
barracks—for his men had deserted the flag+ordered 
his bugler to try the effect once more of a call to arms, 
and out on the still evening air floated the clear, in- 
sistent ,bugle-note—“ Come! Come to the colours!” 
But of all who heard the old familiar note of authority 
only one man fell in and saluted the flag! Who in the 
circumstances of our time cannot hear, clear as a bugle- 
note, the voice of Christ calling once more to His 
Englishmen, as Milton said, calling upon all who name 
His name to close up their ranks and come to the help 
of God among the mighty! And shall it be said that 
Englishmen in these days, Christians at the close of 
this century, shall not obey the bugle-call? Shall it be 
but a man here and there? Shall it not be all our 
Churches who will cry, ‘‘ Yea, Lord, we come!” Let 
us obey God’s call, let us work together, for the union 
of the Church of Christ, for the advent of that ‘“‘ morn 
Divine ”— 

When “Churches ”’ shall as forests grow, 
Wherein the beech hates not the vine, 
Nor cedars wish the willow woe! 


But all in their unlikeness blend 
Confederate to one golden end. 
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SERMONS sy J. M. GIBBON. 


THE QUEEN’S MEMORIAL. 


“That also which this woman hath done, shall be spoken of as a 
memorial of hey.” —Matt. xxvi. 13. 


HE true keynote of this week is—what? Not 
pageantry, surely! not mere patriotic jubilation 
and self-congratulation—but thankfulness. The 

Queen of Britain—both Great and Greater—the vast 
Britain that comprises one-fourth of the world’s inhabi- 
tants, comes in her old age to do homage to the King 
of all that reign as kings, and anoint the feet of the 
Lord of those that rule as lords. 
To her at least the pageant and the crowd, the 
tinsel and the glare, will be but very little things. 
Tears even will not be wanting on the day of her great 
Jubilee, as they were not wanting on the day of her 
coronation, for many memories will ride forth with 
the Queen on Tuesday. She will see faces and hear 
voices, invisible and inaudible to others, and that which 
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will to so many be a mere spectacle, will be to the chiet 
figure in it an unspeakably solemn and pathetic occa- 
sion—not a secular fete, but an act of worship and of 
humble thanksgiving offered by an aged lady, of many 
sorrows, under the open sky of heaven, to the King 
Kternal, Incorruptible, Invisible, Who only hath Im- 
mortality. 


Now let us try for a little space to put from us all 
the excitement and fuss, the frivolous and many sordid 
details that accompany, and even threaten to swamp, 
the true significance of this great occasion, and let us 
interpret the Jubilee by means of the keynote which 
the Queen herself has given, viz., that of National 
Thanksgiving to Almighty God. 


L 


And first, for the length of the reign. It has been 
a long, very long reign—the longest, I think, that is 
known. Mere length, it is true, is in itself no merit. 
A life may be long and worthless; it may be short, 
yet immeasurably great. Still, in this case, the very 
length of the reign has been of unspeakable value for 
the cause of liberty, peace, and progress, for the con- 
solidation of the Empire, and for the moral influence 
of the Crown upon national life. 


The early death of King Josiah before his work had 
time to settle ; the untimely death of Edward VI., with 
all his noble impulses, his clear intellect and high 
ambitions; of Princess Charlotte; and, quite recently, 
of the Emperor Frederick were public calamities whose 
_ extent, though felt by all, could be measured by none— 
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remain indeed for ever incalculable, for who can estimate 
what might have been? If Josiah had but lived, if 
Edward had survived and Mary died uncrowned? If 
Frederick the calm, the wise, the good, who ten years 
ago rode in the Jubilee procession, were still alive the 
history of Europe for the last two years would surely 
have been less full of pain and shame. 


So when we reflect on these great national calamities, 
and consider how much, how very, very much has 
depended on the crown during the last sixty years, 
we cannot fail to see the immense benefit to the 
cause of British progress European peace and world- 
wide civilisation has resulted from the gracious and 
wonderful answer God has given to the prayer of the 
Nation, that the Queen might be allowed 


“Long to reign over us! 
God save the Queen!” 


In the sixty years that have passed changes, like 
waves, have rolled in swift succession over the face of 
the earth—ancient thrones have fallen, republics have 
risen, great figures have come and gone, and the map of 
Europe several times revised by many hands, but in all 
this vast space of time the British Throne has been filled 
by one and the same monarch—a woman—often sur- 
rounded by great dangers, her life even attempted 
once and again, yet ever protected from harm; visited 
by sorrows whose shadows shall never be lifted till 
the day dawn and all earth’s shadows fly away, lost 
in eternal light, yet upheld and strengthened for her 
great duties to the very verge and brink of the century 
itself. And thus, by the very fact of her continuance, 
she has typed forth as she could not otherwise have done, 
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the permanence of the British race, and the tasks that 
God has yet in store for the nation, while by the grey 
hairs beneath the crown of gold she has attained to 
something of sacred significance and value for the 
nation, appealing as she undoubtedly does to-day, and 
as she will do more and more by every added year of 
her record, to those feelings of tenderness, veneration 
and love, that ‘‘make the whole world kin,” and help to 
transform a nation into a family. 


IgG 
THE CHARACTER OF THE SOVEREIGN. 


1. Her Womanliness. By the very fact of her 
womanhood the Queen has been able to effect great 
reforms in public thought and morals, which a man, no 
matter how gifted or how good, would hardly have suc- 
ceeded in doing. 


Think of the augean stable of the Georgian Court, 
recall the lives lived by kings and ministers, the coarse- 
ness and obscenity of their language, and the brutality 
of their manners and morals. No man could have 
attempted the cleansing of that stye without being 
encountered by opposition and calumny sufficient to 
cowe the boldest. A man would have been branded as 
hypocrite, ridiculed as fool, or denounced as a knave. 
His attempts at reform would have engendered immense 
opposition, and would probably have created a certain 
sympathy with the very evil he sought to remove. But 
just as a pure white flower, placed in some unswept 
room, enters, by means of its silent beauty, an effective 
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protest against the unseemliness of its surroundings, 
so when it pleased God to place on the Throne of this 
nation a young, fatherless, half foreign, girl-queen, in all 
the innocence of childhood, she was able to do silently, 
irresistibly, unconsciously what no protest or denun- 
ciation could have done. A sense of shame went 
through men. Licentiousness and drunkenness, violence 
and rowdyism looked loathlier, oaths and obscenities 
had a more vulgar sound than before. Men began to 
curb their tongues. The tone of language was changed. 
A new spirit passed into legislature, a new sentiment 
akin to chivalry lit up the public service. God had 
smitten the strong places of iniquity with a flower, 
and lo! they reeled beneath the stroke. 


The nation had a woman for monarch— not a 
woman of the world. She has never become that, she 
never will now. We have lived to see strange types of 
womanhood—the awful woman of the physiological 
novel, mistaking’ prurience for science; the shooting, 
the smoking, the slangy, even the swearing woman. 


But the Woman on the throne, at least, has not 
changed; she has remained true to that type which 
men have ever respected, venerated and loved, as 
mothers, wives, sisters, best of all counsellors, and 
truest of all friends. 


2. Woman. Yes—but no mere doll-queen, no 
butterfly-lady, glorying in her ignorance and making 
her helplessness a boast. : 


The great work of British Government during the 
last sixty years has, of course, not been hers alone, 
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nor even chiefly hers, but she has had her full share. 
She has shrunk from no single duty of her position as 
wife, mother, queen. She has nursed and trained her 
children. She was a noble wife, she has been a noble 
widow, pathetically and splendidly faithful, and yet a 
working-queen all through. 


She has shrunk it is true from the mere ceremonial 
functions, but has conscientiously performed the real 
and material duties of queenship. 


The next generation will know her better than it 
is possible for us who live in her day to do,but as 
biography after biography appears—the Prince. Con- 
sort’s, Wilberforce’s, Tait’s, Magee’s, for instance— 
it becomes abundantly evident that the Queen has 
taken her position seriously, and brought all her tact, 
her shrewdness, and her unique experience, to the 
service of the public weal. She has been no blind 
puppet in the hands of her ministers. She has made 
mistakes and confessed the fact ; but she has often been 
right when others have been wrong, and has stood up 
for the right till she has gained her point. 


Her Empire has grown, and but few, very few, 
of us even now realise what is meant by Greater 
Britain. We are by nature little Englanders even as 
others are, but the Queen has in a marvellous way been 
able to keep pace in her sympathies with the enormous 
growth of the Empire. She has understood the strange 
centrifugal tendency of the British people that urges 
them forth to sow beside all waters. She has been the 
Sovereign not only. of the stay-at-homes, but also of 
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the wandering, yet home-loving folk, with blue water 
and red blood in their veins, the travelling race with 
hearts untravelled, who trom the ends of the earth are 
fain to look to these islands as their Home, and to the 
Woman on this throne as their Queen. 


3. A Christian Woman. From Bethany to 
Buckingham Palace is a far cry—from Mary kneeling 
at the feet of her Divine Friend and Lord, to the 
Empress Queen under the open sky, in the sight of all 
the world, thanking God for the mercies and leadings of 
sixty, yea, of more than seventy years, what a distance! 
Yet both women are united by this—that for both the 
same Jesus is Friend and Lord—to both He has revealed 
Himself in wonderful and gracious ways, in both hearts 
there burns a gratitude too great for words. Mary in 
her sorrow called the Christ to her aid—Victoria no less 
in her every sorrow has called on the same Name. 
““They (both) looked unto Him and were lightened, and 
their faces were not ashamed.” 


Mary’s devotion to Christ is her passport to immor- 
tality. Her act goes with the Gospel round the world 
and along the ages; and Victoria’s passport to immor- 
tality will be not greatness of mind, not genius, nor 
beauty, nor wit; in all these many women of her reign 
have excelled her but this, that she has been in her 
high place—the highest in the world—a persistently 
good, genuine, truth-seeking, Christian woman. 


Like the greatest of her ministers she has been an 
openly professing Christian, honouring the Lord’s day 
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and the means of grace—a broad-minded, intelligent, 
nobly tolerant, and magnanimous Christian. 


The radiation of her influence has been a true 
missionary factor, commending her religion to the 
nation and the world. She has been the patron of all 
good causes, and it has been of incalculable value to 
men striving for the right, to women battling for the 
pure, to know that the Woman on the Throne sym- 
pathised with them in their struggle, and loved the 
great principles for which they were giving their very 
lives. * 

% 

This shall be her memorial. By this she ha’s served 
her generation, and by this she shall serve for gener- 
ations to come. It shall be her glory that she has 
raised the standard of monarchy, and made it hard if 
not impossible for a James or a George, a Charles 
or Henry VIII., ever more to sully the British 
throne. She has purified the throne, she has sanctified 
the crown. The sceptre will come cleaner from her 
touch. 


Her fame is secure. Men speak of ‘‘Good Queen 
Bess”’ in a tolerant half-serious tone, which robs the 
word of the better half of its meaning, but they will say, 
“Good Queen Victoria” with an accent of conviction, 
and in tones of reverent admiration, for many an age to 
come. Children of our children shall say 

“She wrought her people lasting good 
Her court was pure, her life serene, 
God gave her peace, her land reposed, 


A thousand claims to reverence closed 
In her as mother, wife and Queen.” 
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She has reigned long, but not yet long enough. 
May God still preserve her to this vast people, and, as 
we look to the future, let us pray the prayer which her 
father asked the Bishop of Salisbury to offer on her 
behalf. 


“Don’t pray simply that her’s may be a brilliant 
career,” said he, ‘‘exempt from those struggles which 
have followed her father, but pray that God’s blessing 
may vest on her, that it may overshadow her, and that 
in all coming years she may be guided and guarded 
by God!” 


Yes! and for ourselves too, for those whom we love, 
for all our fellow subjects let us pray, not for brilliant 
careers, nor exemption from the common lot of 
humanity, but that God’s blessing may rest upon us, 
that it may overshadow us, and that in all coming 
years we may be guided and guarded —guided and 
guarded by Gop. 


Cit FED RENS» SERMONS: 


ISAAC. 


“And He said, Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou 

lovest, and get thee inio the land of Moriah, and offer him there for 

a burnt-offering upon one of the mountains which [will tell thee of.” 
GENESIS xxii. 2. 


SS a terrible thing—a father taking his own 

son to kill him upon an altar! Yet this very 
thing had happened to thousands upon thousands of 
young lads, yes, and of girls too. It was a common thing, 
quite common, for children to be killed upon altars by 
people who thought that by doing so they would be 
pleasing their gods. Still, it was a wonderful and an. 
awful thing to happen in the life of this lad. God, we 
know, did not allow him to be killed, but at the same 
time, Isaac didn’t know that he wasn’t going to be 
killed. We don’t know that he tried to stop his father. 
We don’t know how strong he was, but we do know 
he was strong enough to walk a good way and carry a 
heavy burden. Yet he does not seem to have struggled 
at all, or tried to stop his father; he seems to have given 
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himself up to his father’s will, to be obedient even unto 
death. But God didn’t let him die. He saved him just 
in the nick of time, and in such a way that Isaac could 
have had no doubt that it was God who had saved him 
from death. So that two very wonderful things had 
happened to Isaac while yet young—a wonderful peril 
had come very near him, but a more wonderful escape 
had come to him from heaven itself. 


Now, after such a wonderful beginning what sort of 
aman did he grow up to be? What sort of a character 
was Isaac? Well, his history is a very disappointing 
one. He didn’t grow up to be much. He lived for a 
long time, but he never did anything great, never said 
anything great, never suffered anything great. His 
life after this was a poorish sort of a life. 


1 


He was a weak and rather self-indulgent man. He 
liked to be let alone. He hated taking trouble. Ishmael 
his brother saw that, and he mocked at him. I know 
that it was a wicked thing for Ishmael to mock at his 
brother, but boys judge one another pretty fairly, and 
Ishmael, the strong, brave lad, saw what was the weak 
place in his brother’s armour, saw his timidity, and that 
there was great danger of his becoming a coward. If 
you read Isaac’s story you will find that he did not care 
to act for himself, but let other people determine for 
him. For instance, when he grew up to be a man, 
and was going to be married, he let that be settled for 
him by others—Abraham and Abraham’s chief servant. 
They talked about him as if he were still a little child, 
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when all the time he was a big man. Why? Because 
his-character was so weak. He was continually leaning 
on others. He didn’t like to take any trouble about 
things. 


Then later on he came face to face with a sharp 
trial, as he and Rebekah, his wife, were travelling about 
the country, he was afraid that she would be taken 
away from him. What did he do then? He just shut 
his eyes and tried to remember what his father did, and 
then he did the same thing. Abraham had told a 
white lie, he said his wife was his sister (and she was 
his half-sister). Well, he copied his father. He didn’t 
try to think for himself, didn’t look to the right or the 
left, but did exactly as his father had done—told a lie. 


Again, as he had been weak in the hands of 
Abraham and his chief servant, so he was weak in the 
hands of Rebekah and his clever son Jacob. They did 
as they liked with the old man; he was weak and self- 
indulgent; he liked to have the burdens taken off his 
shoulders and borne by others, whereof there came a 
great deal of very, very bitter trouble. 


Now the first lesson to be gleaned from his life is 
this, that you must learn to act for yourselves. Mind, it 
is right and proper to respect those who are older than 
yourself, but it will not be a sufficient answer if you do 
evil, to say that you copied somebody else. There is 
no one to copy in all things but Jesus Christ. Take 
your life in your own hands. Be yourself. Don’t bea chip 
on the stream, but a ship, with sail, compass, chart and 


captain. 
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Then there is this other lesson—there can be no 
goodness without courage. At the bottom of all good- 
ness there is bravery. Now, boys and girls, pray God 
to make you brave, to give you the sort of courage that 
always does the right, and always speaks the truth, so 
that you may become by practice and prayer more and 
more brave, because, if you begin giving way to fear, 
to any weakness, you will become cowardly, and once 
you become cowards, you will become the prey of 
every ill that flies about. Be gentle to others, but 
don’t be too gentle with yourselves. Examine yourselves, 
search and try your own characters in order to find out 
where your weak points are, and strengthen yourselves 
especially at those points. If you are preparing for an 
examination, and know that you are weak in Mathe- 
matics, or French, or History, you give special attention 
to that subject, with the result, very often. that you pass 
best of all in the subject in which at one time you were 
weakest. Well, take the same line with your character. 
What are you weakest in? In truth? In honesty? 
Industry? Temper? Amiability? Then make these 
your very strongest points. 


There is just one thing more that I wish to say— 
Take care of the promise of youth. Don’t let that die. 
If you look into your hearts to-day you will find some 
very beautiful things there—faith, reverence and love. 
All children have these. They are God’s gifts to you. 
But they need looking after, or else, like a flower that 
is not watered, they wither and die. At first parents 
and teachers can do a great deal to help, but every one 
of you must look after these things himself. 
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And oh! it is such a sad thing to see a boy or girl 
allowing God’s flowers to die, letting all that was 
gentlest and sweetest, truest and kindest in them, all 
the reverence and the prayers, all the faith in God and 
love of Jesus Christ die out of their lives! There is 
nothing sadder in the world than that. Children! pray 
God for grace to grow in all goodness, to go on from 
the “good” of childhood to the ‘“‘better” of manhood and 
womanhood, and then on to the “better still” of a 
beautiful old age, if you live to be old, but if not, thes 
to the Best of All, which is heaven itself. 
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OUR INVISIBLE COMPANIONS. 


“And these, all having had witness borne to them through their 
faith, received not the promise (in its fulness), God. having 
provided some better thing concerning us, that apart from 
us they should not be made perfect. »” Heb, xi. 39, 40. 

HUNDER and lightning, said Thoreau, are 
remarkable accompaniments to our lives, as if 
to remind us that there is always, or should 

be, a kind of battle raging. But there is another still 
more remarkable and more sublime accompaniment to 
our lives, and that is the unceasing activity of death, 
an activity which both robs and enriches us, that while 
it desolates our hearths, peoples our recollections with 
abiding presences, takes away our friends and at the 
same time gives them to us for ever, so that they dwell 
with us without fear of estrangement, or change, or 
separation. That is a wonderful thing, the second 
coming of the dead. Jesus Christ speaks of His coming 
again; but there is a coming again of all those that 
pass away from us—a coming to abide with us all the 
days. 

Thus, as we move on in life, we find ourselves 

travelling in an ever-growing company of memories, a 


Preached at Stamford Hill Congregational Church, October 3rst, 1897. 
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choir invisible, silent companions of the soul. No 
census can reckon the members of our households. 
More live with us than meet the eye. Many men and 
women Jong since counted as dead live in our memories 
and in our affections, and in a thousand ways are very 
potent factors in our daily lives. 

The references in this epistle to these silent com- 
panions are both numerous and tender. The writer 
evidently felt the pathos and inspiration of death, and 
wished the Christian Church to realise that the great 
heroic host of confessors and martyrs, whose names he 
has inscribed on the triumphal arch of his*eleventh 
chapter, had not wholly gone away from the World, but 
that in a very real though mysterious way they 
accompanied the Church in its pilgrimage like a cloud 
—a living cloud of glorified faces full of eternal peace, 
and eyes radiant with happy love. Nay, young as the 
Christian Church was, he reminds it over and over 
again that it too has made history in the world, it has 
received its baptism of blood, the memory of the dead 
has passed into it, it has had its own confessors, heroes 
and martyrs. 

Judaism at that time presented no continuation 
either in literature or character, of its own great past. 
The Bible seemed to have broken off at Malachi; there 
was a ‘fault’ in the mine of truth and holiness; but the 
gold came to sight again in the Gospels, and the rich 
vein ran on through the Acts and Epistles. The New 
Testament, both as the revelation of God and as a 
record of the lives of the people of God, is a worthy 
continuation and a glorious consummation of the Old 
Testament, so that as the Church of the wilderness 
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travelled to the Land of Promise, carrying with it the 
bones of its dead, this writer urges the little Church to 
whom he addressed in this epistle, not to forget its own 
dead ; to realise its spiritual succession, hold fast its 
great hope, and, above everything, to utilise the great 
store of inspiration and example contained, not only in 
the memory of the more famous men of older history, 
but also in the sacred memory of its own more intimate 
and dearer dead men and women. 

Well now, we, too, who are gatherel here this 
morning have this two-fold inheritance from the past, 
we share with all the world in the lives of all great 


men and women. 


“ Ever their phantoms rise before us, 
Our nobler brothers, but one in blood ; 
By bed and table they lord it over us, 
With looks of beauty and deeds of good.” 


But we have, also, our private possessions, our per- 
‘sonal memory of lives, which though they were less to 
the world, were infinitely more to us than greater lives, 
because they came so much nearer, and were so much 
dearer to us. 

The memory of the dead has passed into every family 
represented in this assembly, invisible companions 
travel with us, all our hearts are homes where many 
dwell. And this morning, since we have unveiled for 
us in this Church, two beautiful memorial windows of 
friends which so many of us respected and loved—Mr. 
John M’Call and Mrs. Dottridge, and the little child 
whom the Master called back to Himself after so brief 
a sojourn in this world, I want to take advantage of 
the occasion to dwell awhile on those thoughts which 
these memorial windows suggest to us. 
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It seems to me that, next to a directly philanthropic 
memorial of the dead, one cannot think of any more 
beautiful or, indeed, more beneficial way of embalming 
a memory than by thus associating it with the worship 
of God; entrusting in this way to the charge and 
keeping of His Church. Some may blame it as an ex- 
pression of sentiment, but we have our Lord’s own 
authority that even the needs of the poor, sacred as they 
are, must not be allowed wholly to starve man’s 
emotional nature, nor to stifle the beautiful instincts of 
the heart. 


LI ig 


Now, while it is not well to dwell neuen aly and 
morbidly on the thought of death, or even on the 
memory of the dead; it is well for us in faith, and love, 
and hope to remember our dead, because it is chiefly 
through our remembrance of them that they are able to- 
help us and minister to our needs. There may be—I 
do not want to dogmatise—most likely there are a great 
many ways through which our invisible companions 
help us, and could we but discover some channel of 
communication with the unseen world of spirits, that 
would undoubtedly be the great discovery of the ages, 
that would alter the face of all things, and put a new 
complexion on life and death. 


- 
y 


When Tennyson told his niece that God was with 
them—with him and her—as they walked on the downs, 
just as surely as Christ walked with the two disciples. 
to Immaus, she said she thought the presence of God 
would be awful to most people, but he replied, ‘I 
should be sorely afraid to live my life without God’s. 
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presence.” Yes! the awful thing is to be without God’s 
presence. To be alone in this great empty universe— 
to be the only personal beings, the only self-conscious 
beings, in this great mysterious world, flying through 
space whence or whither no man knows. Who has 
not sighed for days like those recorded in the older 
scriptures, and dreamed of by the poets of Greece; days 
when angels and God-like beings trod the world, and 
made known their presence to men, gladdening the 
eyes of mortals with the loveliness of immortal forms 
filling their ears with the music of heavenly speech ; 
those glorious days when the two worlds of heaven and 
earth seemed nearer than to-day? Those days may, 
come again, that lost channel may re-appear, that 
bridge now swallowed up of the mist may be again 
discovered, and “spirit with spirit may meet.” 

But meanwhile, I say, the dead help us chiefly 
through our remembrance of them. And do they not 
help us greatly in this way? In the first place the 
thought of our invisible companions gives to our 
trivial-seeming life that note of solemnity, that touch 
of grandeur and air of greatness which it so sadly needs. 
Life is so prosaic in its details. Weare so busied about 
much serving, we are hurried on relentlessly from one 
petty detail to another, that we find it difficult to 
realise the dignity of our nature, to remember our 
immortality, and that ‘imperial palace whence we 
came.” But we are helped by the passing bell, as 
its clangorous tone falls on the noises of the busy 
street. The darkened window that arrests our gaze 
calls to mind the time when our windows were darkened. 
The thought of death thus forced upon us restores the 
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balance which the bustle of life disturbs. We remember 
fora moment that we are not natives nor prisoners, that 
we are birds of passage. Behind the low hills of time that 
seemed to shut us in we catch a glimpse of the great 
white mountofGod. There is forussomething more than 
buying and selling, more than eating and drinking and 
making money. We cannot tell what it is, but death 
brings with it the thought of something great awaiting 
us all. Well-meaning reformers would do away with 
all the pomp and ceremonial with which men surround 
the grave. They would simplify all things. They would 
level and macadamise life and death to a railroad even- 
ness, but, thank God, these prosaic people will not 
succeed, for death brings with it to all men a sense of 
something unutterably great and solemn; and all the 
ceremonials, from the clang of the great bell, and the 
fluttering of the flag at half-mast, from the arms re- 
versed and the muffled drum of the soldiers, down to 
the rusty bit of crape worn by the poor widow, these— 
what are they? They are not simply tokens of mourn- 
ing, emblems of human sorrow, they are man’s attempt 
to express in symbol his instinctive sense of the un- 
utterable greatness, of the solemnity, of the everlasting- 
ness that rolls around this life of ours! 

Then again, the memory of the dead! what a 
fountain of tenderness it is. Our hearts, under the 
influence of greed and passion, disappointment, com- 
petition and failure, tend to grow steely and hard. But 
God gives to each one of us some sorrow that struggles 
against the hardness, like a fresh stream that flows. 
into the lake and prevents it being frozen over, tears 
_keep the soul tender and pervious to Divine appeals. 
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One death does more for us than years of teaching. A 
little child on whom hearts are strongly set is called 
back to the Paradise whence it came, and men say, 
what cruelty, what needless disappointment, and use- 
less pain! Hush, you do not know, you are speaking 
foolishly against God. Surely if by one little death 
God has made it impossible for the ice ever to cover a 
heart ; if by a sorrow that will last a life-time the tender- 
ness of a soul has been achieved, that is not waste, nor 
cruelty. Most graves pay for the making. There are 
many men in the world whom God holds back from hell 
by one slender thread of sorrow. They are saved from 
utter worldliness by just that part of their heart which 
was broken. 

Then these memories of the dead help us in times 
of temptation, those times when the base and sordid 
thoughts, the creeping things of hell crawl forth and 
wind themselves around us. In those times the great 
help is, and ought to be, the thought of God and His 
Will. But all whom we love and who love us; all 
whom we trust and who trust us; all who wish us well, 
are given to us as means of grace and reserves otf power. 
And in times of temptation we should remember them, 
whether they be living or whether they be dead. I say 
to you, young people, when you are tempted of the 
devil, call these memories round you, summon them as 
by bugle note, sound the alarm, ring the bells of 
memory, think of all who love you best, think of all 
who pray for you, who have prayed for you, who have 
trusted and honoured you, and hoped for your growth 
in all goodness. Summon, I say, these around you, so 
that when the evil things assault you you shall not 
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meet them alone, but as one of a great company of 
hallowing memories and saving presences, friends 
living and friends dead; and above all this army of 
love, God, the living Lord of Hosts. Standing thus, asit 
were, in the throng and press of holy thoughts and 
recollections, the devil shall flee from you. 

And again, how many memories of the dead we 
have at which our faith, when it burns low, leaps up 
again into clear flame. How plainly, for one thing, we 
see that God—God in Jesus Christ—is, after all, the 
great reality, the one resource of men in trouble. Other 
things, we know. compete with Him, rival Him, even 
succeed in ousting Him for awhile. Pleasure; fame, 
wealth, these fill the thoughts of men and women, and 
God ceases to be a serious question to them, becomes a 
mere Sunday word, without any actual week-day 
meaning. The passions swarm round the soul, and, like 
the Gadarenes, who preferred their swine to Christ, 
they ask God to depart from their coasts. And God, 
you say, in daily life, in real life, counts very, very 
little. 

Ah, my friend, what you see in the street and the 
market is not the whole of a man’s life, it is only a 
small section of it. Remember, I pray you, how it was 
with your own invisible companions, realise how it is 
to-day with thousands and thousands of men and 
women. First sickness comes to the house, an unwel- 
come presence, and every effort is made to withstand its 
advances, to repel its invasion. Doctors are summoned, 
nurses come, the whole apparatus of available science is 
set in motion to fight and oust the sickness. But there 
.comes a day, and with the day a sign which all can read. 
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Human effort knows itself baffled at every point ; human 
power knows itself powerless; human skill knows itself 
at fault, and together they retreat into the background, 
and you say there is nothing more. Oh, yes, there is; 
there is God; and in the void created by the receding 
efforts of man one sees, what? Old Bible Psalms gather- 
ing round the bedside, the fourteenth of John flowing 
again like a river of life from out the very throne of God, 
and, lo, a peace that medicine could not give falls upon 
the heart, the throbbing nerves are quieted, all striving 
ceases, all care fades from the brow, all fear passes from 
the eyes, the feverish desire for life is no more, only 
God—God who seemed to have been nothing—God is 
all in all. ‘‘The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not 
want” falls from the lips of the one that is being taken. 
“The will of God be done” responds the one who is 
left. 

Well, remember thesethings. Iam not drawing on my 
imagination. Iam reporting facts well within the know- 
ledge of you all. I say, remember! Remember these 
facts in the dark and dull days, in the cloudy days of 
unbelief; remember how easily God was first after all. 
He that had seemed to be last and nowhere, how easily 
first He was. 

O, death, the testimony it gives is wonderful. When 
one thinks of it one would not wish it away for all its 
tragic terror. The great deaths of our own era, what 
illuminating visions of eternity they have been. 

Wordsworth lay dying, apparently without a word 
or sign—passing down through stupor to death. But 
suddenly he woke, the face filled with life, the eyes with 
light of a glad surprise. “ Dora,” cried the dying poct, 
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as if recognising the daughter he had lost, and then 
away they sped together, father and child. 


Emerson lay dying at eighty-five, and in death saw 
close to him the son he had mourned for years. ‘Oh, 
that boy,” he cried, and the father and son were away 
to God together. 


Browning, in the beautiful book of “ Recollections” 
published last week, tells of the death of his own wife, 
the great poetess of England. He held her like a child 
on his breast. His last question was ‘‘How do you 
feel?” and her last word was “ Beautiful.” 


Carlyle, after all the scathing ironies and ‘burning 
sarcasms he had poured forth during a long life, died 
like a little child, repeatedly saying ‘‘Our Father, 
hallowed be Thy Name,” and, like a tired child, found 
rest upon the breast of God. 


Browning himself, dying in Florence, turned to a 
friend and charged him solemnly, ‘‘ Never say of me 
that I am dead.” 


Tennyson, in the Isle of Wight, having talked to his 
son Hallam about the opening of the great door, when 
death came, looked at his son and said with a radiant 
smile ‘I have opened it.” 


Ah, yes, and many other recollections come flooding 
into our memories at this time—one or two come to me 
which I cannot tell; but there they are, the testimonies. 
of death, unspeakable, full of glory—the gleam that 
never was on sea or shore, that floods the world for a 
moment when the great door opens and heaven welcomes. 
_ another soul. 
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Then, finally, the Apostle declares that the dead, 
themselves are not perfect. Apart from us their work 
is not perfect nor their joy, and will not be till we shall 
have joined them, till every petal in the rose of souls is 
in its place. However good their work was it was not 
perfect or absolutely good. It lacked form, scope, qua- 
lity, and as they minister tous through our remembrance 
of them, we should minister to them by carrying out 
their best thoughts, by helping to give a wider scope to 
their work, by rescuing all that was true in them from 
its admixture of error. That is the way progress in 
this world is achieved. One man throws out a 
hint, others apply it in one way, and others again in 
another way, and so the chain is carried forward. That 
is what the Apostle means we are to do by the dead— 
perfect their work, apply their ideas, give them wider 
scope. 

Our sense of the sorrow that has fallen on the 
Royal House by the death of the Duchess of Teck, is. 
almost swallowed up in grateful appreciation of a life so 
full of amiability, courtesy, good-humour and kindli- 
ness. The withdrawal of such a life is a great loss, but 
if all who write or read of the Princess Mary’s life would 
but endeavour to perfect it, by extending it, by applying 
her pleasant way of speech and action to domestic and 
social, commercial and political life, her very death 
would become, not a loss, but an immense gain to the 
nation and the world. Such qualities are needed every- 
where. ‘No single character can exhaust their possibili- 
ties. No life can do them justice. They need all man- 
kind for their consummation. 
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Do you think of some old teacher whom you knew, 
it may be in some pleasant English village or in some 
little Scotch town? You look back at him to-day, over a 
wide gulf of years, and you say, ‘‘ Yes, he was genuinely 
good, sterling gold, but ah, how narrow he was, what 
bigotries clung to him.” Well, his goodness wants you 
to take it from its narrowness. Take the good, leave the 
narrowness ; give that gem of hisa finer setting that all 
may see its brilliance. 


Do you lament some friend of your youth, and say, 
“‘ Oh, the pity that such qualities should be thrown away 
on a little Welsh hamlet, or little English village?” 
Well, do you give them that scope. Make you the life 
perfect ; work it out in your business; cive it the wider 
sphere, till perhaps some one else may love its beauty, 
and give it still wider scope, enlarging it, and enlarging 
itonandon. Does some one say, ‘“‘ Ah, my old father, 
what a pillar of the little cause at home he was. What 
interest he took in the church, what a loss it was to the 
little place when he died.” Yes, and are you a pillar 
any where? Are you a pillar of the Church? Are you 
trying to compensate the Church of Jesus Christ for 
the loss it sustained in His death? Are you trying to 


perfect the work he left unfinished? Have you been 
baptised for the dead ? 


A good man died the other day, a good and faithful 
member of a church, and when he had been carried to 
his grave, the little funeral party returned to the house, 
and the minister, after a few words of kindly comfort, 
was taking his departure, the eldest son called him 
-aside for a moment and said, ‘‘There is a place empty 
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in the church. My father is gone, will you take me 
instead? I want to fill up the gap; I want to be 
baptised for the dead.” 


Now have you been baptised for your dead? Are 
you trying to make good to the world the loss it has 
incurred in the departure of the saintly ones you knew? 
Are you, young men, and you men no longer young, 
trying to work out what was good in your fathers? 
Are you, women, trying to work out the good that was 
in yourmothers? Are you being baptised for the dead ? 


God help you by these sacred memories, so that the 
great work may be carried on and on till at last the 
number of God’s elect shall be completed, and we to- 
gether with them, shall be perfect before the throne. 


GHilLDRENS (Sb RMO Mess 


BLOCKING THE WAY. 


*“Then were there brought unto Him little children, that He 
should lay His hands on them and pray, and the disciples 
rebuked them.”—J/ait. xix. 13. 


WANT this morning to speak about the blocking the 
way to Jesus. Little ones were on their way to 
Jesus Christ. Their mothers were willing that they 

should come to Him; indeed, they wanted them to come 
to Him ; and they wanted Christ to speak to the children. 
But while these little children were on their way, cheer- 
fully and gladly, to Jesus Christ, some grown-up men 
blocked the way, and said, “ No, go back; you must not 
come.” And were it not that Jesus Himself ordered these 
men to get out of the way, to clear the path, these little 
children would have been stopped altogether. 


Now, do children ever do for each other what these 
grown-up men tried to do for these children? Do children 
ever hinder goodness in other children ? I think they do; 
Iam sure theydo. So I want you to think about two 
things. First: How the way was blocked. Secondly: 
How the way was cleared. 


i 


First of all: How the way to Jesus Christ was 
blocked. Of course, in the text, it was by means of these 
grown-up men sending the mothers and the children away. 
But how may children block the way for other children 
to come to Christ ? 

Well, there are many ways. If you set a bad example 
in the house, for instance. Example goes from higher to 
lower. You elder boys, you elder girls, the little ones look 
to you; they think a lot of you; they think more of you 
than they like to admit. They do not like to say how much 
they think of you; but they do think a good deal, and 
they copy you; and if you set up a bad example you are 
just blocking the way for younger children to be good. 
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Then again, it is sometimes done by tempting children 
to do evil. Some boys seem to think it great fun to tempt 
smaller boys, to say what ought not to be said; to do 
what ought not to be done. Well, when a boy does that, 
he is blocking the way to Jesus Christ. 

Then you may do it by being a hypocrite. You know 
what a hypocrite is? It means a child who pretends to 
be a good child, and is not one. Now ifa child pretends 
to be very good, reads the Bible every day, so that every- 
body in the house can see that he reads it, and takes upon 
him altogether to be a thoroughly good boy, and yet, after 
the Bible-reading is over, is not good, is not nice, is not 
kind, but is unkind, what the children call nasty or mean, 
well, he is a little hypocrite, and he disgusts the other 
children with goodness; and so by his hypocrisy he is 
blocking the way to Jesus. -But I think it is most 
generally done by making fun of holy things, by sneering 
at goodness. 

Do you know, boys and girls, the highest thing in 
this country, or any country, is what is called public 
opinion, the opinion of the people as a whole. Well, there 
is a public opinion among children, and public opinion 
among children is a very strong thing. I know schools 
where children are persecuted because they go to chapel 
and not to church; and they have got to bear up against 
public opinion, and some of the weaker ones give way and 
are driven out of what they know to be right. I have 
known schools where boys who prayed were laughed at ; 
if a lad read the Bible he was sneered at. That isin some 
degree what people used to do at Smithfield. They used 
to take a man and dress him up ina fool’s cap and all 
kinds of grotesque things. Of course people laughed at 
him when they saw him as he went along. Then they 
ended up by burning him alive. That is what we call 
persecution. Well, whenever you, being a larger boy, 
laugh at a little boy for saying his prayers or reading his 
Bible, you are persecuting him and blocking the way to 
Jesus Christ, and committing a very, very, great sin 
against God. 

The second thing is this : How the way to Jesus was 


cleared. 
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It was cleared at two ends. You know that in a 
colliery sometimes a great mass of earth falls down, so 
that the people working in the colliery are blocked in and 
cannot get out. Then people go down to rescue them. 
Do you know how they rescue them? The people who 
go down work at one end, and the other people work at 
the other end, until by and by the pickaxes of both parties 
meet, and then they send up a cheer. They know then 
that the two parties have met, and the block is cleared. 

So Jesus workedat one end. He told the disciples to 
get out of the way; and the children worked at the other 
end. They still wanted to come, and so the way was 
made clear. 

Now remember that. No onecan really stop you from 
being good if you only want to be so; because if you work 
at the block at one end, Jesus will be working at ‘the other 
end, and you will be bound to meet. No one will or can 
stop you on your way to Christ if you really want to go to 
Him. Because, after all, if you think of it, the sneers 
of others will break no bones, and in their heart of 
hearts they will be bound to respect you if you keep on 
your way. That will help you very much. Of course, it 
is not nice to have to bear the sneers of people, or the 
sneers of other children; but you can keep on your way, 
and instead of being sneered at you will be cheered, be- 
cause down in the bottom of his heart, and down in the 
bottom of her heart, every boy and girl is simply bound to 
respect goodness. They cannot help it. God made them 
so. Children, be brave then for goodness. Be brave for 
God. Don’t listen to those that sneer. Don’t think of 
them : think of Christ. He will cheer you. Work on, and 
on and on, true to the very end; and Jesus Christ then 
says, “‘ He that is faithful unto the end I will give him the 
crown of life,’ and the crown will pay for every jeer and 
every sneer you have borne. So however the way may 
be blocked, if you are only steady and stick to it, the way ° 
will be cleared; and hke those children you will come 
face to face with Christ. 
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BALLARD (Rev. FRANK, M.A.)— 


WHICH BIBLE TO READ— 
REVISED OR AUTHORISED? 


A Statement of Facts and an Appeal to the Modern Christian. 
By Rev. FRANK BALLARD, M.A., Minister of Wycliffe Church, 
Hull; Double Prizeman in Hebrew and New Testament Greek 
in the University of London. Second Edition, revised and en- 
larged, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The earlier edition may still be had, and makes a most suitable 
handbook for Bible classes, vag. 8v0, neat cloth, 1s. net ; post 
Sree, 1s. 2d. 


Rev. Dr. Westcott, Bishop of Durham says:—‘' Let me thank you for your 
book, which seems likely to be very useful. It is a very great advantage that 
you deal with the Old Testament.” 

British Weekly says :—‘‘ A vigorous plea addressed to the people.” 

Glasgow Herald says :—“‘ His plea is vigorous and convincing, and his book 
should not only make converts, but will guide many who are already converted to 
the right use of the new Version.” 

Methodist Times says, referring to the first edition :—‘“‘ This little volume con- 
denses into its ninety-two pages an unanswerable argument for the superiority of the 
‘Revised’ Version of the Bible of 1881 and 1885 over the ‘ Authorised’ Version of 
1611. . . . Every candid reader must, we think, admit that Mr. Ballard has made 
out a good case. . . . We wish for its own sake that his admirable little book had 
been printed in larger type.* We strongly recommend it to all our readers, 
especially to Local Preachers and Sunday-school Teachers.” 

* This wish has been well met in the new and revised edition, 


BANKS (LOUIS ALBERT, D.D.)— 


THE UNEXPECTED CHRIST. By 


Louis ALBERT BANKS, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 68. 
3 
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THE BIBLE STUDY UNION 
GRADED LESSONS. 


Mr. Allenson has much pleasure in directing attention to these admir- 
able courses of Sunday School lesson or address material. 

Each grade contains lessons for a year and, from their being numbered, 
but undated, they can be used beginning at any time, and so no lesson be 
lost to the scholar by ordinary teaching being suspended for an anniversary 
address or other occasion. 

The method of study lends itself also especially to the private student 
who desires a thorough introduction to the study of the Bible. 

Six Series are now ready. 


1. STUDIES FROM THE GOSPELS. 


2, STUDIES FROM THE ACTS, EPISTLES, AND RE- 
VELATION. 


3. STUDIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


* 


BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES. FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 


4. THE GREAT MEN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
ine LIFE ORFCHRISE: 


6. THE THREE GREAT APOSTLES: PETER, PAUL, 
AND JOHN, 


Each of the above series are arranged to meet the capabilities of scholars 
of all ages, ranging from the Infants’ Class to the Senior or Bible Class, 
and can be had as under. In most of the courses a very fine series of 
Illustrations are introduced. 


on 


FIRST COURSE of Three Grades for the JUNIOR 
SCHOOL of very young children. 

First Grade, Infants’ Pictorial Lessons. Fifty-two lessons for 1s. 8d. ; post 
free, 1s. 10d. 

Second Stiga: Primary Lessons. Fifty-two lessons for 1s. 8d.; post free, 
1s. 10d. 

Third Grade, Children’s Lessons. Fifty-two lessons for 1s. 8d.; post free, 
1s. 10d. 


SECOND COURSE of Three Grades for the MAIN 
SCHOOL. 


Fourth Grade, Junior. Fifty-two lessons for 1s. 8d.; post free, 1s. 10d. 
Fifth Grade, Intermediate. Fifty-two lessons for 1s. 8d. ; post free, 1s. 10d. 
Sixth Grade, Progressive. Fifty-two lessons for Is. 8d.; post free, 1s. 10d. 


THIRD or BIBLE CLASS COURSE. 
Seventh Grade, Senior. Fifty-two lessons for 2s. 6d.; post free, 2s. Od. 
Teachers’ Aids to the various series are supplied at 2s. 6d. the year’s 
course of lessons; post free, 2s. 9d. 
Specimen lessons of Grades 1 to 6 sent post free for 6d. each grade, 
Bible Class Course, 9d. post free. 
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BATTERSHALL (Rev. W. W., D.D.)— 
INTERPRETATIONS OF LIFE 


AND RELIGION. Twenty Sermons. By Rev. Watton W. 
BATTERSHALL, D.D., Rector of St. Peter’s Church, Albany. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The Church Standard.— ‘‘ Twenty sermons, every one of which is brief, pointed, 
and in the true sense dogmatic.” 

The Outlook.—‘‘All show spiritual insight, ardour of conviction, and un- 
common literary gifts,” 

Boston Globe.—‘ Admirable in form, expressed with great fervour and sincerity, 
while abounding in many rhetoric beauties.”’ 

The Evangeliist.—“If short sermons generally had as much clear, condensed 
thought as is here represented in a forcible and cultivated style, there would be 
good reason for the current prejudice in favour of sermonic brevity.” 


BIBLE READINGS, BOOKS OF. 


(See Edwards, Ellis, Smith, and Wolfe.) 


BOOK OF SERVICES FOR 
PREACHERS. Baptismal, Communion, Marriage, and Burial. 


(See ** Nonconformist Minister’s Ordinal.’’) 
(See Marriage Service, Church of England.) 


BRIANT (W. B.)— 
PRAYERS AND PRAISES. A Series 


of Responsive Services for use in Sunday Schools and at Christian 
Endeavour Meetings. Compiled by W. B. BRIANT. 40 Zages, 
cloth, 3d. ; paper, 2d. Fostage 40. extra. 

Rev. W. J. Dawson, M.A.—‘‘ Admirable.” 


Rev. P. T. Forsyth, M.A., D.D.—‘‘ Serves its purpose well.” 
Rev. John Hunter, D.D.—‘“‘ Excellent in every way.” 


BROCK (Rev. WILLIAM)— 


A YOUNG CONGO MISSIONARY. 


Memorials of Sidney Robert Webb, M.D. By Rev. WILLIAM 
Brock. Crow 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. Second Edition. 


BROOKS (Right Rev. PHILLIPS)— 


THE MORAL, SOCIAL, EMOTIONAL, AND INTEL- 
LECTUAL LIFE OF MAN. By the Right Rev. PHILLIPs 
Brooks. Uniform with ‘‘ Lectures on Preaching.” Crown 8vo, 
Qs. 6d. wet. Postage 4d. extra. 

Expository Times.—‘‘ ‘The Influence of Jesus’ is theologically the most 
characteristic of all Bishop Brooks’ works. If one would understand this man, 
one must read this book. Mr. Allenson has given us a new and attractive edition.” 

Baptist Magazine.—“ A book which might well become popular. Bishop Brooks’ 
logic was always lighted up by imaginative power, and his strongest reasoning was 
tremulous with emotion. The purpose of the book is established with an irresistible 
force of logic and a wealth of choice illustration. The re-issue of the book is 
altogether timely.” 
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BROOKS (Right Rev. PHILLIPS)— 


LECTURES ON PREACHING. By 


the Right Rev. Pu1Ltiips Brooks. Uniform with Phillips 
Brooks’ Works, issued by Messrs. Macmillan. eat cloth, crown 
8vo, 28. 6d. met. Lustage 4d. extra. 


Expository Times.—‘‘ Mr. Allenson has done very well to let us have it in uni- 
formity with the other books by Phillips Brooks which we possess. Itis A BOOK 
OF PERMANENT VALUE.” 

The Baptist.—‘‘ These valuable lectures constitute a really great book.” 

The Speaker.—‘‘ Readers of these noble and impassioned pages will be at no loss 
to discover wherein lay Dr. Phillips Brooks’ secret of power.” 

Church Times.—‘‘ Well worth reading and re-reading by young clergy. 
They can hardly study the great preacher’s methods without learning much, very 
much to help and strengthen them.” 

Methodist Times.—“ We have more than once commended this delightful book. 
There is no preacher of the Gospel, there is hardly any public speaker on any sub- 
ject, who can read any one of these lectures without learning something profitable. 
We only wish all our preachers could own, and make their own, the sterling truth of 
this delightful and valuable book.” 

Independent. —‘‘ There is no book of Homiletics more worthy of earnest and 
prayerful study.” , 


BROOKS (Right Rev. PHILLIPS)— 
LETTERS OF TRAVEL (1865-1890). 


By Right Rev. PHILLIPS Brooks. Large crown 8vo, cloth, ds. 


These letters of travel cover a chapter of Phillips Brooks’ life that was always of 
the greatest delight to him, and in which are represented many of his most striking 
personal characteristics. They convey not only an interesting story of travel, but 
also evidence of that personal charm, ready wit, and genial appreciation which those 
nearest to him loved so well. 

Academy.—“‘ Those who have not had the good fortune to hear Phillips Brooks 
will be surprised with this glimpse of what must have been a delightful character.” 

Spectator.—‘‘ The principal charm of the late Bishop Brooks’ letters lies in their 
perfect unconsciousness.” 

Speaker.—‘‘ Any one who reads between the lines of these letters from abroad 
will see clearly enough that nothing in the nature of historical appeal, literary 
suggestiveness, or social comment was lost upon a genial observer who loved books 
and buildings only less than men and women. 


BROOKS (Right Rev. PHILLIPS)— 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. Re- 


ligious, Literary, and Social. By the Right Rev. .PHILLIPs 
Brooxs. Edited by the Rev. JOHN CoTron Brooks. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2 vols. Sold separately. Vol. I,.—Religious Topics ; 
Vol. II.—Social and Literary. 5s. each. 


BROOKS (Right Rev. PHILLIPS)— 


THE LIFE WITH GOD. By Right 


Rev. PHitiips Brooks, A striking Address in booklet form. 
Neat artistic wrapper, 28 pages, 6. net ; post free, 1d. 
Christian World.—It is almost overwhelming in its power, eloquence, and tender 


pleading. It is also essentially human, as is the religion which it sets forth. The 
preacher’s great point is that the religious i is the only natural and complete life,” 
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BROWN (CALVIN S.)— 


THE LATER ENGLISH DRAMA. 


Edited, with an Intreduction and Notes, by CALVIN S$, BRown. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Extract from Preface.—‘‘It is the object of this book to present in convenient 
and a cessible form what has been done best in the English drama from the time of 
Goldsmith to the present. For this purpose six plays have been selected, and that 
the usefulness of the book might be increased, a number of notes have been added.” 

The texts are given complete, including dedications, prefaces, prologues, 
and epilogues. Only one expurgation has been made, and that is indi- 
cated in its proper place. 

The six plays chosen are— 

GOLDSMITH’sS ‘‘SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.” 
SHERIDAN’S ‘‘ THE RIVALS.” 
SHERIDAN’S ‘‘ THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL,” 
KNOWLES’ ‘‘ VIRGINIUS.”’ 
BULWER-Ly?TTon’s ‘‘ THE LADY or Lyons,” 
BULWER-LYTTON’sS ‘‘ RICHELIEU.” 


BROWN (Rev. CHARLES)— 
FERME PARK MAGAZINE. Contains 


Sermon by Rey. CHARLES BROWN each month. 1d.; post free, 
14d. ; Twelve months, 1s. 6d., post free. 


BROWN (RUTH MOWRY)— 
Something Strikingly New for the Children. 


THE BIBLE IN LESSON AND 


STORY. By RutH Mowry Brown. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Forty chapters upon as many Bible truths, each chapter written ina manner that 
will especially interest the children. In connection with each lesson is a delightful 
illustrative story, together with a ““ Memory Gem” and an “Occupation,” in which 
the children are given something to do that will help impress the truths that have 
been taught. There is a wealth of information and suggestion about this book that 
will delight all who have anything to do with the training of children. It is equally 
adapted to junior workers, primary teachers, or for use in the home. 


BRYSON (Mrs.)— 


FRED C. ROBERTS OF TIENT- 


SIN; or, For Christ and China. By Mrs. Bryson. With 
Preface by Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. With Portrait Frontispiece. 
Second Edition. Handsome cloth, large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Christian.—‘‘ It is crowded with incident and interest.” 


BURRELL (D. J., D.D.)— 
FOR CHRIST’S CROWN. And other 


Sermons. By David James BurrELL, D.D, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 68. 
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BURRELL (D. J., D.D.)— 
GOD AND THE PEOPLE. And other 


Sermons. By DAvipD JAMES BuRRELL, D.D. Crown 8va, 
cloth, 6s. 


BURRELL (D. J., D.D.)— 
GOLDEN PASSIONAL. And other 


Sermons. By DAviD JAMES BURRELL, D.D. Crown 8wo, 
cloth, 6s. 


BURRELL (D. J., D.D.)— 
THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE. Thirty- 


seven Sermons. By DaAvID JAMES BURRELL, D.D. Crown 
8vo0, cloth, 6s. 


The subjects are brightly and vigorously treated. “a 


BURRELL (D. J., D.D.)— s 
THE WONDERFUL CROSS. And 


other Sermons. By DAVID JAMES BURRELL, D.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


CAMPBELL (Rev. J. M., D.D.)— 


TEACHING OF THE BOOKS. By 


Rev. J. M. CAMPBELL, D.D. (See Willett & Campbell). 


CARPENTER (Dr. BOYD—Right Rev. Lord Bishop of 
Ripon)— 


THOUGHTS ON PRAYER. By Dr. 


BoyD CARPENTER. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Contents: Necessity of Prayer—Times Adverse to Prayer—Heartwork in 
Prayer—Reality of Answers to Prayer—Efficacy of Prayer, ete. 
Rock.—‘‘It deals with many important questions. Cannot but prove helpful to 


all who may bestow any attention upon them, We accord this volume a most 
hearty welcome.” 


capone (Dr. BOYD—Right Rev. Lord Bishop of 
ipon)— 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE SAVIOUR. 


By Dr. BoyD CARPENTER. New Edition, with Thirteen Tllus- 
trations, printed on Art Studio paper. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Chapters on places visited by our Lord: Bethlehem—Cana—Sychar— 
Nazareth—Capernaum—Gennesaret — Decapolis—Bethany — Gethse- 
mane—Calvary—Emmaus—Olivet. 

Expository Times,—‘“‘ Great lessons from the Life of Christ grouped round the 
cities in which He did His mighty works, and illustrated by great artists, are told 
here simply for simple folks, It is a new edition of a FOREMOST FAVOURITE 
of the sick-room or prayer-meetings.” 

These Devotional Studies are attractively bound, and make a very hand- 
some and acceptable gift book, 
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CAWS (LUTHER W.)— 
THE UNRECOGNISED STRAN- 


GER. And other Sermons. By LurHER WINTER Caws. 
Crown 8vo, neat cloth, 38, 6A. net ; post free, 3s. 104. 

Christian World.—‘‘ Not cast at all in the conventional sermon form, but 
throughout fresh and suggestive, the outcome of a thoughtful, earnest, and 
cultured mind.” 

Evangelical Magazine.—‘‘ To read them is to be held spellbound. Strong and 
spiritual sermons that stir and still.” 


CHILDREN’S SERMONS AND 
ADDRESSES TO YOUNG PEOPLE. (See Eames, Ed- 
wards, Ellis, James, Learmount, Mercer, Reichel, Snell, Thomas, 
and Tyndall.) 


CLARK (Rev. R. W., D.D.)-- 
THE CHURCH IN THY HOUSE. 


Daily Family Prayers, Morning and Evening, for a month, 
With selected Scripture Reading. By the Rev. R. W. CLark, 
D.D. 120, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


COMMON PRAYER, BOOK OF. 


Revised, with some Additions. For use in Congregations of the 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion and other Free Churches. 
Cloth, 18. net; post free, 18. 2d. Roan, 1s. 6d. net; post free, 
1s, 8d. . 


COOK (CHARLES, F.R.G.S.)— 
ENTHRALLED! ENSNARED!! A 


Tale of London Life. By CHARLES Cook, F.R.G.S. Crown 
8v0, cloth, gilt lettered title, 18. 6d. ; paper wrapper, 1s. 


COOK (CHARLES, F.R.G.S.)— 
THY DEVIL SHALL BE MY DEVIL. 


A Striking Evangelistic Address. By CHARLES Cook, F.R.G.S., 
Author of ‘The Prisons of the World,” etc. 12 pages, narrow 
8vo0, 1d. ; dy post, 134. 


COSTER (Rev. G. T.)— 
GLORIA CHRISTI. Verses by Rev. 


G. T. CosTER. Crown 8vo, buckram cloth, 3s. 60. net ; post Sree, 
3s. 9d. 


DAVIS (Rev. J. D., D.D.)— 


JOSEPH HARDY NEESIMA, LL.D. 


A Sketch of the Life of. The Runaway Boy who founded the 
First Christian College in Japan. By Rev. J. D. Davis, D.D. 


With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 156 pages, 28. 6d. 
Rev. A. T. Pierson, D.D.—‘‘ Interested and delighted me. No man or woman 
can read this book without a positive addition to heart-wealth,” 
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DAWSON (Rev. W. J., M.A.)— 


HIGHBURY QUADRANT PULPIT 


AND CHURCH MAGAZINE. Contains Sermon by Rev. 
W. J. Dawson each month.’ Adonthly, 1d. ; post free, 2d. 


DE KAY (CHARLES)— 
BIRD GODS. By Cuartes DE Kay. 


With Decorations by GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS, 273 pages, 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


New York Times Saturday Review.—“. . . Its manneris very charming and 
its matter is fruitful in suggestion. The most successful chapters are those that show 
how the cuckoo, the woodpecker, and the swan have entered into European mytho- 
logy and given rise to such hero-gods as Cuchullaind and Pikker. It is indeed in 
the information gained of these and other mythical demigods of Northern Europe 
and of their relations to the familiar names of classic mythology, that the imnterese 
and value of the book chiefly lie, and in this respect its interest iy sate are very 

reat.” 

“ The volume is sumptuously made. The value of the book asa week: of reference 
is greatly enhanced by an unusually elaborate index. 

“TSigned] Ernest INGERSOLL.” 


DICKIE (Rev. JOHN)— 
SOUTH AFRICA, Personal Experiences 


and Impressions. By Rev. JOHN Dickie. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


South Africa,—‘‘ A pleasant, gossipy account of a visit to South Africa, and con- 
tains a number of useful hints to travellers.” 


DIX (Rev. MORGAN, D.D.)— 


CHRIST AT THE DOOR OF THE 


HEART. And other Sermons. By the Rev. MorGan Dix, 
D.D., Rector of Trinity Church, New York. Crown 8vo, cloth 
363 pages, 3s. 6d. : 


Contents, Twenty-seven Doctrinal and Practical Sermons: 1, Christ at 
the Door of the Heart (Advent)—2, The Light of Evening (Close of 
the Year)—3, God's Purpose Fulfilled (Epiphany)—4, The Parable of 
the Catacombs (Epiphany)—s, The Mystery of Godliness (Epiphany) 
—6, Work and Labour Contrasted (Septuagesima)—7, The Power of 
the Preaching of the Cross (Lent)—8, Walking through the Wilder- 
ness (Lent)—9, False Weights and False Measures (Lent)—zo, Shrink- 
ing from the Call of Christ (Lent)—1zr, The Triumph of the Cross 
(Passion Sunday)—12, The Power of His Resurrection (Easter)— 
13, Self-consciousness (Easter)—r14, The Years of the Right Hand of 
God—rs, Idle Fears—16, The Burden of Life—17, Patience—18, The 
Wedding Garment—1g9, The Child of Promise—2o, St. Paul—er, Life 
Saved, yet Lost—22, Life Lost, yet Saved—23, Lessons from the 
Desert Ways—24, Man not a Debtor to the Flesh—2s, The Love of 
pee T God's never-failing Providence—27, The Confession of St 

eter, i 
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DOLE (CHARLES F.)— 
THE COMING PEOPLE. A Social 


and Religious Study of Life from the standpoint of the beatitude, 
‘The meek shall inherit the earth.” By CHarves F. Doe, 
Author of ‘‘ The Theology of Civilisation.” cap. 8vo, 5s. 


Boston Herald,—‘‘ Is as sincere in logic as it is inspiring in cheer and hope.” 

The Spectator devoted its leading article to this book, and said :—‘‘ This is a 
healthy and virile essay, which the reader will be thankful to Mr. Dole for 
having given him. There are in the book the outlines of ideas of which we 
shall probably hear a good deal in the future, as the attempt to interpret 
the Christian world and the Christian spirit in terms of the modern doctrine of 
evolution becomes more developed.” 

Methodist Recorder.—‘‘ It is distinctly refreshing to read this book, written 
in a style quite admirable, and under the impulse of a generous and reverent spirit. 
This book ought to be widely read, and we are sure that he who begins the work 
will finish it. Mr. Dole has the insight that discerns principles, and a keen eye for 
facts.” 

Ths Inquirer.—“ Dealing with great problems, it is manly, simple, and in- 
vigorating.” 


DOLE (CHARLES F.)— 
THE THEOLOGY OF CIVILISA- 


TION. By CuHarites F. Doe, Author of ‘*The Coming 
People,” ‘‘ The Religion of a Gentleman,” etc. cap. 8vo, 5s. 


Contents : Introduction—The Realm of Doubt—The Moral Structure of 
the Universe—The World of Opposites—Thorough-going Theism— 
The Good God—Great Questions—Rational Optimism—The Be- 
ginnings of Personality—What Personality is—The Cost of Personality 
—The Religion of the Man and the Religion of the Child—The Process 
of Civilisation. 


The Methodist Times.— Mr. Dole’s book on ‘The Coming People’ was good, 
but this is STILL BETTER. It is an exceedingly inspiring and helpful book. 
It is valuable, not from a theological, but from a religious point of view. The 
theologian will often revolt from Mr. Dole’s views, but the religious man will pass 
by such passages, and gain great stimulus as he reads.” 

The Expository Times.—‘‘It is a new book, full of new thoughts. .. . 
It stirs new hopes within us.” 

The Literary World.—‘‘We have found the volume a thoughtful and 
stimulating contribution to an important study of the true inward relation of the 
religious inquiries of our time with the fuller outlook of the modern as distinct from 
the medizval outlook in the realm of life and thought. It involves an earnest 
treatment of many great questions and not a few real difficulties that harass some 
true thinkers and good men and women.” 


DOWEN (Dr. Z.)— 
THE IDEAL CHURCH. An Address 


by Dr. Z. DowEn. Crown 8v0, paper wrapper, 6d. 
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EAMES (Rev. JOHN, B.A.)— 


SERMONS TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 


By Joun Eames, B.A. With complete index to subjects and 
illustrative anecdotes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Sunday School Chronicle.—‘‘ These addresses display considerably more culture 
than the majority of sermons to young people. ‘They have attractive titles, and the 
style is simple. They would, we imagine, be listened to with interest by in- 
telligent children.” 

Family Churechman.—‘‘ This collection of Sermons, all of them brief, pithy, and 
practical, appeals to many beside the young, though from their plainness and 
simplicity they are specially suited to those for whom they were intended.” 


Christian Commonweaith.—‘ Beautifully printed and bound. Subjects aptly 
chosen, interestingly handled, and the addresses abound in happy illustration. ’’ 

Freeman.—‘“ ‘Sermonettes’ well worthy of publication, simple, pointed, and full 
of apt illustration.” 

o . a y : 

Christian Worid.—‘‘ Mr. Eames takes pains to be interesting, and uses sensible 
illustrations, keeping clear of questionable anecdotage.” *e 

Christian Age.—‘‘ Many a preacher to children might well take aleaf out of Mr. 
Eames’ Book.” 


The Christian.—‘“‘ Sermon literature for young people, whether to be read directly 
by them, or embodied in pulpit teaching for their benefit, is a useful and growing 
class. Many will welcome ‘Sermons to Boys and Girls,’ which contains fifteen 
discourses, pointed and well comstructed.”’ 


Methodist Times.—‘‘ Examples of what children’s addresses ought to 
be—simple in language, but pointed in teaching.” 


EDWARDS (Rev. C.)— 
A BOX OF NAILS FOR BUSY 


CHRISTIAN WORKERS. Fresh Volume of Original Outlines 
and Bible Readings. By Rev. CHarLES Epwarps, Chaplain to 
the Soldiers’ Home, Winchester. With Introduction by SYDNEY 
WATSON. Just ready. Third Edition, Ninth Thousand. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 160 pages, 1s. 6d. 


Contents: Assorted Nails for Busy Workers—Strong Nails for Building 
Purposes—Pointed Nails for General Use—Selected Nails in Monthly 
Packets—Bright Nails for Active Service—Special Nails for Fixing 
Pictures—Numbered Nails for Willing Workers. 


Methodist Recorder, —“ Will be time saving as giving thought a definite 
direction. We commend the book very heartily to Local Preachers.” 


The Christian.—‘‘ Here are ‘Nails of many sorts.’ The pages abound in 
material for evangelists and other workers, sound in substance and direct in 
aim.”’ 

The Sunday School Chronicte.—“‘ A little volume which has struck us even more, 
so living and suggestive it is, is‘ A Box of Nails.’ There is an unfailing point, a 
keen edge about these outlines, as well as a genuine and earnest spirituality.” 


Expository Times. — ‘They are good nails, of sterling quality, and well 
shaped.”’ 
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EDWARDS (Rev. C.)— 
New Book by the Author of ‘‘A Box of Nails.” 


TIN TACKS FOR TINY FOLKS, 


and other Outline Addresses for Teachers, Preachers, and Christian 
Workers amongst the Young. By Rev. CHARLES EDWarDs. 
Neat cloth, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Methodist Times.—‘‘ We are thoroughly pleased with this book. It isa mine 
of thought and illustrations. He is seen to special advantage in his talks on birds.” 

Local Preachers’ Magazine.—‘‘ We could wish this handbook were placed in 
the hands of every preacher. Even those who shape their own outlines will find 
abundant helpful ideas, and just the kind to kindle thought.” 

Sword and Trowel.—‘ It seems to usto be THE VERY THING.’’ 

Free Methodist.—‘‘ With such a book no preacher need fear the toil of adding 
to his sermon—a word to the children.” 

Sunday School Chronicle.—‘‘ These outline addresses, simple in their divisions, 
apt in illustration, and telling in application, will be found full of suggestion and 
help to teachers and superintendents.” 


ELLIS (J.)—- 


TOOLS FOR THE MASTER’S 


WORK. Comprising 250 Sermon Outlines, Bible Studies, 
Children’s Addresses, Sermonettes, Temperance Talks, etc., etc. 
Collected by J. Etiis, Editor of ‘‘ The Tool Basket,” etc., ete. 
Cloth bound, Gilt, Crown 8vo, 160 pages, 1s. 64. 


A difficulty is often felt by those who have to prepare a sermon or lesson at a very 
short notice, as tothe choiceof atheme. These notes and outlines have been gathered 
from many sources, and grouped in a convenient form, with two indexes of subjects 
and texts, with the hope that they may prove to be of service to the great army of 
Ministers, Teachers, and Christian workers. 

This is an Entirely New Collection of Sermon Outlines, largely contributed 
by bona-fide Preachers. 

The Methodist Times. — “Our old friend, Mr. J. Ellis, has just issued 
another valuable volume, comprising over 250 Sermon Outlines, Bible Studies, 
Addresses and Sermonettes. Most of the Outlines are just the suggestions and 
—_ ve so often want, and leave abundant scope for the preacher’s own work and 
thought.” 

The Outlook.—‘‘ ‘Tools for the Master’s Work’ should prove of great use.” 

The Scotsman.—‘‘ A useful little book for clergymen and missionaries.” 

The Local Preachers’ Magazine.—‘‘ Mr. Ellis seems to have excelled him= 
self in this volume. The best of these Outlines is that they are not mere 
skeletons, but suggestive thoughts, leaving plenty of room for the individuality of 
the speaker.” 

The Bookman.—‘ The work is carefully done and will certainly prove a mine 
of wealth.”’ bc 

The Baptist.—‘‘ The author displays great ingenuity in analysis. The divisions 
are simple and make free use of catch words, which will be readily remembered.” 

The Perthshire Constitutional.—‘‘ This is a small volume containing between 
two and three hundred Sermon Outlines. They are from many different pens: 
sometimes the same text or subject is treated in two or three different ways, so that 
there is ample variety. One good point about the book is that it does not say too 
much at a time, room is left for the individual speaker so to use the Outline as to 
make it his own. Another good point is the fulness of its index ; the reader can find 


subjects and texts at a glance.” 
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ELLIS (J.)— 


WALLET FOR PREACHERS, 
TEACHERS, AND CHRISTIAN WORKERS. An en- 


tirely new series of Outlines of Addresses by J. ELLIS, compiler 
of The Tool Basket, etc., etc. cap. 8vo, 1s. 


ELLIS (J.)— 
OUTLINES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


For Teachers, Preachers, and Christian Workers. Comprising 
600 Outlines of Addresses, Bible Readings, and Sunday School 
Talks, together with over 250 Illustrations and Incidents. Com- 
piled by J. Exits. Being ‘‘ Tool Basket,” ‘‘ Seed Basket,” ‘‘ Illus- 
trations and Incidents” bound in one volume. Handsome linen 
binding, Frap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The Christian World.—‘‘ The volumes previously issued unde’ the titles, ‘Tool 
Basket,’ ‘Seed Basket,’ and ‘Illustrations and Incidents,’ are here conveniently 
bound together.’’ 

The Christian.—‘‘ Here is the scaffolding on which to build hundreds of 
addresses and talks, and we are convinced that many a puzzled labourer will arise 
and build after consulting these suggestive pages.” 

The Methodist Times.—‘‘ We have so frequently referred to these books in our 
columns that we need not do more now than wish the little volume the success 
it deserves. It is daintily bound, of a size convenient for the pocket, and comprises 
Six Hundred Outlines and Addresses, Bible Readings and Sunday 
ae ep bode together with Two Hundred and Fifty Illustrations and 

ncidents.’’ 

The Expository Times.—‘‘ Three little books—‘ Tool Basket,’ ‘Seed Basket,’ 
and ‘Illustrations and Incidents’—were lately published, and gladly welcomed. 
They were the close-packed work of a genius in this department. These 
three are now bound in one, and published attractively.” 


Local Preachers’ Magazine.—‘‘ A very treasury of help- 
ful, well-arranged matter. Excellent in spirit and 
suggestiveness.”’ 


Wesleyan S. 8. Record.—‘‘ We have commended the smaller volumes as they 
came out each at a shilling without reserve, and now the one volume is beautifully 
got up for 2s. 6d. It is full of wise suggestions, and dull must be the mind that is 
not sharpened by the facts, incidents, and outlines given in great profusion.” 

Out and Out.—“ Hundreds of hints, outlines, and illustrations are here supplied 
in compact and attractive form. A valuable storehouse of good things.’’ 


a 


ELLIS (J.)— 
ILLUSTRATIONS and INCIDENTS. 


For Preachers, Teachers, and Christian Workers. Being a Col- 
lection of 250 Anecdotes and Facts, with Index of Subjects. 
Fifteenth Thousand, Neat cloth, Feap 8vo, 1s, 


Methodist Recorder.—‘‘A choice and well-arranged collection of anecdotes 
marked by much freshness, and likely to be of service to many busy workers in 
providing ‘ windows’ for their lessons and discourses.” 


Sunday School Chronicle.—‘ Quite a number of the illustrations are new to us.” 
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ELLIS (J.)— 
SEED BASKET FOR MINISTERS, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS, AND CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOURERS. Being a collection of Three Hundred 
Outlines, Seed Corn, Sunday School Addresses and Band of Hope 
Talks. By J. ELiis, Editor of ‘‘The Tool Basket.” Twentzeth 
Thousand. Neat cloth, 1s. 


Rev. F. B. Meyer.—‘‘ Deserves its name.” 

New Age.—‘‘ The work is well done.” 

Methodist Times.—‘‘ Will find this little book of great service.” 

Christian Commonwealth.—“ A wealth of suggestion.” 

Primitive Methodist.—‘‘ Three hundred excellent outlines.” 

Free Methodist.—‘‘ A great deal pressed into little compass.” 

Methodist Times.—‘‘ The ‘ Seed Basket’ is as good as the ‘Tool Basket.’ ” 

Baptist.—‘‘ Another admirable collection of helps.” 

Preachers’ Magazine.—“ Brief, bright, suggestive.” 

«= Expository Times.—‘‘ Contains at least a year’s sermons or addresses, 
easily made and sufficiently worth making your own.” 


ELLIS (J.)— 


TOOL BASKET FOR PREACHERS. 


300 Outline Addresses for Preachers, Sunday School Teachers 
and Open Air Workers. Being a Collection of Sermon Outlines, 
Pegs of Thought, Sunday School Addresses, Advice and Hints to 
Open-Air Workers and Temperance Advocates. Compiled by 
J. ELuis. Zhirtieth Thousand. Strong limp cloth boards, Frap. 
8vo, 1s. 


Rev. Mark Guy Pearse says “‘ Admirable: the sort of thing that is invaluable 
to busy workers.” 

Methodist Times.—“ Clever, suggestive, valuable, and thoroughly practical.” 

Christian.—‘‘ Has achieved a well-merited success.” 

Literary World.—‘‘ Really useful.” 

Local Preachers’ Magazine.—‘‘ This compact little book.” 

Church Sunday Scheol Magazine.—‘‘ Simple and suggestive notes.” 

Family Churchman.—“ Outlines clearly and intelligibly put.” 

Pray and Trust.—‘‘ Suggestive and pointed.” 

Young Man.—‘“‘A handy little volume.” 

Jamaica Churchman,—“‘ A very attractive as well as useful basket.” 

Expository Times.—‘‘The quality is very good and the number very 


great.’’ 
British Weekly.—‘‘ Nicely got up.” 
EVANS (A. JOHNSON, M.A.)— 


A PRIMER OF FREE CHURCH 
HISTORY. By A. Jonnson Evans, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
clear type, 28. 6d. 


A Veteran Free-Churchman. Dr. John Clifford says :—‘‘ Mr. Johnson Evans 
has laid the Free Churches under a great obligation for his true story of the 
origin and early developments of the Free Churches of England and the United 
States. He knows his facts, marshals them with skill and cogency, and ina spirit 
of justice and charity that will commend them. ‘The great struggle for liberty of 
conscience is depicted with clearness and force. The book should be read by 
our young Free Church people throughout the land.” 
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A PRIMER OF FREE CHURCH HISTORY 


(continued)— 


A Teacher of Future Pastors. Rev. C. P. Gould, M.A., says:—‘‘I hasten to 
say at once that I welcome it cordially as a very able and, within its limits, satis- 
factory piece of work. I am struck especially with the judicial tone preserved 
throughout, there is a most evident desire to be most scrupulously fair all round. I 
trust it will have a wide circulation.” 

A Pastor at Work. Rev. Charles Brown says :—‘“‘I have read with very great 
interest and pleasure the ‘Primer of Free Church History’ by Mr. Evans, It is 
very interesting and very fair, and eminently readable. I am delighted with it, 
and hope it will receive, as it certainly deserves, a very wide circulation.” 

Sword and Trowel.—‘‘ An excelient handbook. Our young men and women 
ought to be taught the history of their splendid heritage. In this clear and 
cogent primer they will learn how irreparable is the loss of those who forsake the 
spiritual for the merely fashionable and formal, who leave the Church for an estab- 
lishment of the State.” 

Free Church Chronicle.—‘‘ Mr. Evans’ aim is to interest ‘the young people of 
allages’ in the Evangelical Free Churches, and we think he has succeeded. 
The book isa useful, interesting, and opportune compendium. It can do nothing 
but good.’’ 

Expository Times.—‘‘ The only offence his book can give is by its brevity. We 
could take much more with profit and with pleasure. It is welcome, and well 
done.’’ : 

The Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ The book is in reality a very excellent short history of 
Nonconformity, from the great secession in the time of Henry VIII. to these latter 
days. The general trend of opinion throughout the world, as well as a large num- 
ber of local circumstances, have contributed to give a temporary activity to the Free 
Church Movement in England and Scotland, and a short and well-written 
volume like this is distinctly useful, as setting forth historically the fundamental 
principles on which the movement is based. Some striking parallels are suggested 
between the Evangelistic and Catholic methods of controversy in these days and in 
the seventeenth century.” 


FAIRBAIRN (Rev. R. B., D.D.)— 


OF THE DOCTRINE OF MO- 


RALITY IN RELATION TO THE GRACE OF RE- 
DEMPTION. By Rev. R. B. Farrparrn, D.D. Crowzx 8vo, 5s. 


FAULKNER (R. E.)— 
JOSEPH SIDNEY HILL (First Bishop 


in Western Equatorial Africa). By R. E. FAULKNER. With an 
Introduction by the Right Rev. BisHop Stuart. With Three 
Portraits. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


_C. M. Intelligencer.—“ To a young man the story it tells should be an inspira- 
tion.” 

British Weekly.—‘‘ The strong, steadfast, kindly face that looks at you as you 
open this volume encourages to its perusal. And the promise of the frontispiece is 
amply fulfilled. Whoever wishes to make the acquaintance of an admir- 
able and loving man, and to see what the Christian character in these latter days 
is, should read this volume.”’ 

Literary World.—“ This biography, well written aud full of interest, is calcu= 
lated to stir very mingled feelings, When Bishop Hill died at the early age of 
forty-two, he had put into seventeen years of active ministerial life more zealous 
work than many a fellow-labourer has the opportunity or power, perhaps, to perform 
in a span farlonger. Sprung from the people and apprenticed to a trade, it was a 
Southampton clergyman who recognised in the lad, John Hill, qualities that had 

romise. Hill was of the stuff that gathers strength by difficulties. 
he Church militant lost a son she could ill spare in John Sidney Hill.” 
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JOSEPH SIDNEY HILL (continued)— 


India’s Women.—“ Apart from its interest to all lovers of missionary work, the 
story of Bishop Hill is so full of stirring scenes and lively anecdotes as to com- 
pel the attention of the most casual reader,” 

Presbyterian.—‘ The perusal of it leaves the heart richer and better for having 
become acquainted with such a noble life.” 

Student Volunteer.—‘‘ We welcome this simple record of his Christ-like, unsel- 
fish, and deeply sympathetic life.” = 

Otago Workman.—‘“‘ The simple story of an earnest life devoted to the noblest 
of callings and ending amid a halo of glory, reflecting a lustre on his whole previous 
career, and told in an unaffected manner by a discreet observer.” 

Forward.—“ The chapters describing the Bishop’s work amongst young men in 
New Zealand are specially interesting and instructive to young men.” 

Church Missionary Gleaner.—‘‘ We wish specially and earnestly to recommend 
the Memoirs of Bishop Hill. It is just the book to give away, particularly 
to young men and boys.’’ 

Expository Times.—“ Another missionary biography, and a good one.” 

Church Bells.—‘‘ The book should be read as an account of modern missions in 
some aspects, and also by any who are disposed to despair of humanity and to be- 
lieve that the ages of heroism are passed away. This record will revive faith and 
restore hope in men and women, and is incidentally a strong piece of evidence in 
favour of the truth of the eternal gospel of the Son of God.” 


FORD (JOHN D., U.S.N.)— 


EAST. By Chief Engineer JoHN D. Forp, U.S.N. (Fleet 
Engineer, Pacific Station), who was with Admiral Dewey at 
Manila. Second Edition, including Battles of Cavite and Manila, 
with complele Index. One vol., 12mo, 536 pages, cloth, fully 
tllustrated, 12s. j 
Describes in a simple and entertaining manner a cruiser’s voyage to the 
Aleutian Islands, China, Korea, Japan, and the Philippines, with nu- 
merous photographic Illustrations and Maps, with accounts of life. 
on an American warship, of the battles of the Yalu, of Cavite, and of 
Manila, and with map of the famous sea fight, drawn by a participant, 
Army and Navy Journal.—“ A straightforward and agreeable story, and a valu- 
able as well as an entertaining book, and beautifully and abundantly illustrated.” 
The Outlook.—“ A very entertaining volume: contains not only lively sketches of 
manners, places and institutions, but political and geographical information.” 
The Nation.—‘‘An excellent book of travels. . . . There is a freshness in the 
relation and a cleverness of study and observation which make the narrative interest- 
ing and superior to the superficial tales of the ordinary globe-trotter.” 


FORSYTH (Rev. Dr. P. T., M.A.)— 
THE HAPPY WARRIOR. By Rev. 


Dr. ForsytH, M.A. A Sermon preached as a Memorial Sermon 
upon the late Mr, W. E. Gladstone. Crown 8v0, 32 pages, 3d. ; 
post free, 344. 
A fine inspiring address to young people. _ nid 
British Weekly.—‘‘ The sermon is suggestive, bold, and warmly appreciative. 
Methodist Times.—‘‘A masterly memorial sermon.” 


FRUIT (JOHN PHELPS)— 
THE MIND AND ART OF POE’S 


POETRY. By Joun Puetps Fruit, Professor of English 
Language and Literature. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
B 
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GANT (F. T., F.R.C.S.)— 


FROM OUR DEAD SELVES TO 


HIGHER THINGS. By F. T. Gant, F.R.C.S. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 

A capital book for young men and women. 

Literary World.—‘‘ The argument is illustrated by character sketches that are 
evidently portraits from life.” 

The Guardian.—‘“‘ The author uses his technical knowledge and experience of 
human nature to a very good purpose. . . . Ina series of very powerful de- 
scriptions, no reader can fail to be impressed by a sense of the misery and bondage 
of sin, or fail to be helped by the hopeful possibilities of the soul’s awakening.” 

Ghurch Review.—‘‘In the diagnosis of sin, this book has some value for the 
clergy ; especially with regard to the sins of the flesh, of which the observant medi- 
cal man may give a valuable diagnosis. This is especially true in the book before 
us. The terrible simultaneous degradation of body and soul is powerfully, but we 
fear accurately, described.” 

Christian.—‘‘ The works of the flesh and the lusts of sense are analysed with 
masterly skill, and the ‘higher things’ are described in a manner which rends the 
veil of Agnosticism in twain from the top to the bettom.” * 


GIBBON (Rev. J. MORGAN)— 
THE PULPIT. A Sermon and Address 


to the Children. By Rev. J. M. Gippon. Issued Monthly. 1d. 
Post free, 140. ; or 12 months, 1s. 6d. 


GIBBON (Rev. J. MORGAN)— 
THE PULPIT. Twelve Sermons by Rev. 


J. M. Grsson, selected from the monthly issues prior to 1898. 
Fap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


GIBBON (Rev. J. MORGAN)— 
THE PULPIT FOR 1898, 1899, 


1900. Twelve different Sermons and Children’s Addresses by 
Rev. J. M. GIBBON ineach volume. cap. 8vo, cloth, 18. 64. each, 


GIBBON (Rev. J. MORGAN)— 


THE FOUR LAST THINGS. Four 


Sermons on Death, Judgment, Hell, Heaven, by Rev, J. M. 
Gr1sBon. Lear cloth, 1s. net ; post free, 18. 2d. 

Methodist Times.—‘‘ Lucid, fresh, and thoughtful sermons.” 

Christian,—“ In ‘Four Last Things’ subjects of sublime and great import are 
discussed, not always in terms which we approve, nor to conclusions which we en- 
dorse, but uniformly, with reverence, and often helpfully.” 

Sunday Sohool Chronicle.—‘‘ Worthy of careful reading.” 

Primitive Methodist.—“ There is a vigour and freshness of thought that is 
captivating.” 


GRAY (Rev. Dr. GEO. Z.)— 


THE SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE OF 
RECOGNITION IN THE WORLD TO COME. By Rev. 
Gro. Z. Gray, D.D. A book for the Bereaved. Fifth Edition. 
Neat cloth, 2s. 
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GREER (Rev. DAVID H., D.D.)— 


FROM THINGS TO GOD. Twenty- 


one Sermons by Rev. Davip H. Greer, D.D., Rector of St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, New York. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


HABBERTON (JOHN)— 
HELEN’S BABIES. By Joun Haszer- 


TON. 16mo, clcth, 1s. 
A neat presentation of this healthy and humorous tale of child-life. 


HALL (HARRIET M. M. [Mrs. Dr. NEWMAN HALL])— 


VOICES, AND OTHER POEMS. 


Square 16mo, artistic binding, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. 
HALLAM (Rey. FRANK)— 
THE BREATH OF GOD. A Sketch 


Historical, Critical, and Logical of the Doctrine of Inspiration. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
= An able and well expressed summary of the results of the higher criticism on the 
ible, 


HALSEY (Rev. J.)— 
THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH. Twenty- 


one Sermons by Rev. JOSEPH HALSEY. Crown 8vo, neat cloth, 5s. 
The contents of this vigorous volume of sermons are as under :— 


The Spirit of Truth—Ave Imperator |!—The Ministry of the Cloud—The 
Foolishness of God—The Readiness of True Consecration—A Mis- 
interpreted Verse and a Misapprehended God—A Cry fromthe Dust— 
Fishers of Men—The Fall of Jericho: Ancient and Modern—The 
Abundant Entrance—Divine Arrests in Service—The Reiterated Mes- 
sage and the Twofold Hearing—Social Contrasts— Jephthah ; or, 
Heredity’s Victim and Time’s Revenges— The Outcasts’ Christ— 
Reticence not Indifference—Authority in Religion—The Comedy of the 
Calf—An Old Question with a New Answer—The Closed Book and 
the Rent Veil—The Many Voices and the One Message. 

Christian World.—‘‘ Many readers of Mr. Halsey’s ‘ Beauty of the Lord’ hoped 
to see more from his pen . . . Here is the second series as filled with actuality 
and sanctified with common sense as its predecessor.” 

New Age.—‘‘ It is a positive relief to come across something one can sturdily dis- 
agree with. Mr. Halsey is only wrong now and then, he is right in the main, and he 
puts his thoughts in a bright stimulating way, which gives to his book a great 
attractiveness. 

Clergyman’s Magazine.—“ His style and mode of thinking are refreshing; buyers 
of sermons will spend their money wisely when they add this to their list.” 

South London Press.—‘‘ His views are expressed with remarkable lucidity, force, 
and courage.” ‘A 

Bradford Observer.—‘‘ Original in the best sense, they are the genuine 
utterances of a true man’s mind and conscience, full of straight thinking and strong 
conviction, earnest and eloquent.” 

Clergyman’s Magazine,—‘‘ A fresh and breezy book of sermons,” 

Liverpool Daily Post.—“ Is fearlessly outspoken,” 
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HANDLEY (Rev. S. B.)— 
WHAT ENGLAND OWES TO THE 


PURITANS. By Rev. S. B. HANDLEY. Crown 8vo, 36 pages, 
6d. net ; post free, 7d. 


Herts Congregational Magazine.—‘‘ Mr. Handley sums up his case, in the 
course of which he has marshalled an enormous number of facts in orderly, interest- 
ing, and compact array, by saying that now he trusts it is evident that England owes 
to the Puritans ‘our ordered freedom and power of public opinion, our English 
Sabbath, and our English home.’ We think he has abundantly proved his case, 
and to all who wish for an invigorating tonic in small compass for their Free Church 
faith we say, buy this well-informed little booklet.” 

Sword and Trowel.—“‘ We finished the perusal of these pages with the assurance 
of a lifetime confirmed, that ‘our fathers were high-minded men.’ The Protestants 
of to-day are in danger of forgetting their Puritan ancestry and the tremendous 
sacrifices which were made on behalf of civil and religious liberty, and the cause of 
God and truth. The Free Church Federation would do real service by scattering 
his little work broadcast over the land. The Nonconformist memory, like its con- 
science, needs stirring up; this little historical and descriptive work is admirably 
adapted for this purpose.” % 


HARRIS (READER, Q.C.)— 
MEN’S SINS. An Address to Men only. 


By READER Harris, Q.C. Second Edztion. One Penny. 
Arranged to go into a court-shape envelope. 


A trenchant, plain, and outspoken statement on social purity. 


HERBERT (Rev. C.)— 
WHEREFORE, O GOD? A Modern 


Esdras. By Rev. CHARLES HERBERT. Ovnamental wrapper, 
narrow 8vo, 6d. net ; post free, 1d. 


Christian World.—‘‘ Man’s labour, his sin and suffering, the mysteries of faith, 
of prayer, and of the Divine sacrifice come successively under review. The booklet 
is attractively written. Should be helpful to those on whom ‘the riddle of the 
world’ weighs heavily.” 

Coulson Kernahan,—“ Very many thanks for so kindly sending me a copy. My 
opinion of the book itself you already know, and I like it even better now that 
I have read it again in cold print. I hope it will bea huge success. I must 
congratulate you on the getup, Mr. Allenson has produced it admirably. The 
cover design could hardly be improved upon.” 

Rev. F. A. Pring, Vicar of St. Luke’s, Deptford, ‘‘ begs for permission to serialise 
it in his local magazine, as it is so helpful forthe needs of his district.” 

Prof. Whitehouse, Cheshunt College.—‘‘ The earlier chapters are ve 
and show that you have been thinking ardently on the deepest themes.’ 

Rev. J. H. Stanley, Great Baddow, Chelmsford.—‘‘ A valuable little book. The 
points raised are of the first importance, the solutions offered are tersely and 
beautifully expressed. I very earnestly commend the book, especially to young 
men. 

Rev. H. H. Carlisle, M.A.—‘‘ Much pleased with it. Suggestive and timely, and 
likely to prove useful to thoughtful men. I shall put it into the hands of some I 
know to be perplexed about the mysteries.” 

Literary World.—The author deals ina clever and very striking way with some 
real religious difficulties. There is much that is helpful and stimulating in 
these colloquies.” 
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HERRON (Rev. G. D., D.D.)— 


SOCIAL MEANINGS OF RE- 


LIGIOUS EXPERIENCES. By Rey, Prof. G. D. Herron, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 

New Age (full page review).—‘‘ Dr. Herron isa fearless preacher of righteousness. 
The note struck is sufficiently evident from the title of the book.” 

Review of Reviews (full page review).—‘‘ Mazzini does not lack disciples, but 
Professor Herron, of Grinnell University, perhaps has grasped more thoroughly than 
any one else the inner meaning of his message. ‘Social Meanings’ is a book well 
worth reading.” ‘ 


HERRON (Rev. G. D., D.D.)— 


BETWEEN CAESAR AND JESUS. 


Eight Lectures on the Relation of the Christian Conscience to the 
Existing Social System. By Rev. Prof. GEorce D. Herron, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Literary World.—“Dr. Herron is familiar to many thoughtful people in this 
country as a very earnest exponent and advocate of certain conceptions of the social 
and political claims of the Gospel of Christ. From first to last Dr. Herron writes 
with intense resolution, and witha fine, pure passion full of the enthusiasm 
of humanity, and with the adoration of Christ. The final chapter teems with noble 
and suggestive thoughts, which should be pondered earnestly by intelligent Chris- 
tian men in England and America.” 


HERRON (Rev. G. D., D.D.)— 
THE CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. By 


Rey. Prof. G. D. Herron, D.D. With Introduction by Dr. 
CHARLES A. Berry (Chairman of the Congregational Union). 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Christian Worid.—‘‘ Never in our day have we had the moral foundations and 
spiritual law of a Christian Society preached with such prophetic fervour and 
power as in this volume.” 


HERRON (Rev. G. D., D.D.)— 
THE CHRISTIAN STATE. A Politi- 


cal Vision of Christ. By Rev. Prof. G. D. Hrrron, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


New York Critic.—“ Dr. Herron is a man of power. He writes with immense 
enthusiasm and fine culture. Dr, Herron, like a prophet—a speaker of God, that 
he is—does not argue; he appeals to one’s moral nature ; he pleads, he com- 
mands.” 


HERRON (Rev. G. D., D.D.)— 
THE NEW REDEMPTION. A Call 


to the Church to reconstruct Society according to the Gospel of 
Christ. By Rev. Prof. G. D, HERRON, D.D. Sixth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


American Independent.—“ A book to be read and pondered.” 
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HOLDEN (CLARA M.)— 
THE WARFARE OF GIRLHOOD. 


A Series of Bright Papers for Girls. By Mrs. ROBERTSON 
Lawson. Handsomely bound, crown 8vo, 1s. 64. 


Christian World.—‘‘ The tone throughout is inspiring and practical.” 


HORNE (Rev. C. SILVESTER, M.A.)— 
PRIMER OF CHURCH FELLOW- 


SHIP. By Rev. C. SILvEsTER HorRNE, M.A. (See under Rev. 
William Pierce. ) 


HORNE (Rev. C. SILVESTER, M.A.)— 
THE SPIRIT OF DIVES. .An In- 


dictment of Indifference. A Sermon to Young Men,and Women. 
By Rev. C. SILVESTER Horne, M.A. 1d. ; post free, 14d. 
(Tracts for the Times, No. 1.) 


Literary World.—‘‘ An earnest sermon marked by frankness and wisdom.” 


HORNE (Rev. C. SILVESTER, M.A.)— 
THE SOBRIETY OF HOPE. (In 


Praise of Optimism. A Sermon by Rey. C. SILVESTER HORNE, 
M.A. 14.3 post free, 14d. (Tracts for the Times, No. 6.) 


HORNE (Rev. C. SILVESTER, M.A.)— 
THE LIFE THAT IS EASY. A 


Course of Ten Sermons on the Christian Life to a Weeknight 
Congregation. By Rev. C, SILVESTER Horne, M.A. Cvown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 


This volume of sermons would make an acceptable gift to any one halting on the 
threshold of decision for Christ. 


The Contents of this vigorous and freshly-written exposition of the Christian 
Life are as follows:—The Goal of Life—Fulness of Growth—The 
Mystery of Godliness—The Life that is Easy—Voices that Call to Life 
—The Master of Life—The Return to Self—Healing Health—The 
Power of Personality—Stability of Character—Means of Grace. 


Presbyterian.— The chapters are brief and very readable. Mr. Horne has 
given us a brilliant presentation of the Christian Life.” 

Christian Commonwealth.—“ His style is remarkably like that of Dr. Culross, 
we could hardly pay him a higher compliment. Every page contains some original 
thought. The sentiment is purely evangelical.” 

Literary Worid.—“ It is impossible to avoid the impression that this young preacher 
has a message for the human conscience and Heart. His manner of treat- 
ment is strenuous and intense. Is certain to be read and pondered by thoughtful 
young men and women.” 

Independent,—‘ It is a vitalising, cheering, encouraging, helpful volume.” 

Methodist Times.—‘‘ No one can read these pages without spiritual profit.” 

British Weekly.—‘‘ This suggestive volume of sermons.” 
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HORWILL (Rev. H. W., M.A.)— 
WANTED—AN ENGLISH BIBLE. 


By Rev. H. W. Horwitit, M.A. 2d.; post free, 24d. An 


Essay reprinted from Zhe Contemporary Review by special per- 
mission of the Editor. (Zvacts for the Times, No. 11.) 


HORWILL (Rev. H. W.,”M.A.)— 
FOUNDATIONS. A Sermon by Rev. 


H. W. Horwiti, M.A. 1d.3 fost free, 14d. (Tracts for the 
Times, No. 7.) 
A fine and inspiring appeal to young people to build on Christ. 


HORWILL (Rev. H. W., M.A.)— 
LIGHT AND LEADING. Vols. I. and 


II. (See under ‘‘ Light and Leading.”) 


JAMES (Rev. G. HOWARD)— 


TALKS TO YOUNG FOLK. Seven- 


teen Addresses to Children. By Rev. G. Howarp JAMES. With 
Index of Subjects and Anecdotes. Crown 8vo, handsome cloth, 
2s. 6d. 


Contents: ‘Greedy Dogs’”—Truth Telling—How to Conquer Evil— 
Steadfastness—Good Words—Evil Words—A Lad who Helped Jesus 
—A Little Slave Girl—‘‘ For the Prize’—The Three ‘‘ Phones ’— 
Prayers that are not Heard—A Little Word of Great Meaning, 
‘*Amen"—What the Old Year says—The Snow: Its Wonders and 
its Service—The Snow : Its Might and its Parable—Jewels—A Child 
in the Pulpit. 

Baptist Magazine.—‘‘ Mr. James has the happy knack of interesting.” 
The British Weekly. —‘‘ A volume of simple sermons for children.” , 
Expository Times.—‘‘ Here are comradeship with the little ones, unabashed pro- 


fusion of good story, unforgetable lesson !’’ 
Christian Commonwea!lth.—‘‘ These talks are full of sound teaching, in simple 


homely language, enforced by telling illustration.’’ 


JOHNSTON (WILLIAM A.)— 
HISTORY UP-TO-DATE. A Concise 


Account of the War of 1898 between the United States and Spain: 
Its Causes and the Treaty of Paris. By WILLIAM A. JOHNSTON. 
With Sixteen Photographic Illustrations and Portraits. Crown 
8vo0, cloth, 6s. 


Daily Mall,—‘‘ A rather good account.” : ire 
Manchester Guardian.—“ Brevity, accuracy, and impartiality.” 
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JONES (NEWTON)— 


THE CAPTAIN ON THE BRIDGE. 


And other Addresses to Children. By NEWron JONES, Evan- 
gelist of the Sunday School Union. Illustrated with numerous 
Diagrams. Swall 4to, strong cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; post free, 28. 9d. 


Rev. Thomas Spurgeon.—“ A very helpful and suggestive book.” 


JOWETT (Rev. J. H., M.A.)— 
THE DUTY OF BEING YOUNG. 


An Address to Young People. By the Rev. J. H. Jowxert, M.A, 
1d.; post free, 14d. (Tracts for the Times, No. 4.) 


KEPHART (Rev. J. C., M.A.)— 


CHART OF THE PUBLIC LIFE 


OF CHRIST. Sixteen pages of Letterpress and Coloured Chart 
printed on strong bond paper, all neatly folded into a handy book 
for the pocket. Cloth limp, 2s, 6a. 


Most valuable accompaniment to the Gospels. Shows at a glance the events of 
our Lord’s Life by a coloured Diagram and a Harmony of the Four Gospels. 


American Sunday School Times.—‘‘ There are evidences of great care. Mr, 
Kephart’s book will be very useful.” 


KILBY (HENRY)— 


TRIPS TO ALGERIA, HOLLAND, 
NORTH CAPE, HAMBURG AND LUBECK, THE 
HIGHLANDS, ITALY, THE NORTH SEA, POMPEI, 
THE UNITED STATES, AND CANADA. By FIEnry 
Kixtpy. Jllustrated. 132 pages, Demy 8vo, pictured boards, 1s. 


Chatty descriptions of visits to many interesting places. 


LAWSON (Rev. W. ELSWORTH)— 
HEROIC ENDEAVOUR. A Word of 


Hope to Young Men. By Rev. W. EtswortH Lawson. Two 
Addresses to Young Men, one a New Year’s Address. eat 
enamel wrapper, 6d. 


Young Man,—‘ Of this book we may confidently say that it is one of great 
merit. It is able, strong, and full of suggestion.” 
Christian World,—“ An earnest sermon thoughtfully put together.” 
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LEARMOUNT (Rev. JAMES)— 


A New and Handsome Volume of Addresses 
to Children. 


FIFTY- TWO ADDRESSES TO 
YOUNG FOLK. By Rev. James Learmount. Weat cloth, 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The great difference in the treatment of children to-day and of the earlier years 
of this century is continually being made evident by the forthcoming of various 
volumes that are especially interesting to the caretakers of the young. Mr. Lear- 
mount’s volume is the latest to appear, and from its abundance of happily 
chosen illustration and fund of anecdote should prove of much use to the 
busy preacher or teacher in search of material to enlighten his own addresses. The 
volume, too, is abundantly suited to the actual reading aloud to small or 
greater gatherings of children, either in the family circle or class-room. A glance 
at the contents of the volume will readily show that Mr. Learmount has beaten a 
path for himself, and as his subjects are fresh, so is his treatment of 
them. A particularly strong feature of the illustrations is that very many of 
them are drawn from the realm of science, and in Mr. Learmount’s hands, 
make a fascinating addition to the aids for speakers. The volume is further fur- 
nished with a comprehensive index. Many of these Addresses have already seen 
the light in the pages of The Independent, and it is largely on account of the many 
requests up and down the country from its readers, beside applications from those 
who have had the advantage of hearing them spoken, that this volume has been put 
forward with every confidence of being made heartily welcome. 

The fifty-two subjects of Mr. Learmount’s volume are :—1, Living Rainbows 
—2, Talking Sunbeams—3, The Cosmetic of Love—4, Castles in the 
Air—s, Pneumatic Lives—6, The Angel’s Sin—7, An Immortal Heart 
—8, Glorified Dust—g, Carpe Diem—i1o0, Human Lamps—11, A Human 
Menagerie—12, Bells on the Toes—13, Honour Bright-—-14, Nemesis 
15, Real British Lions—16, Chameleon Lives—17, Clairvoyance—18, 
Mesmerism—19, A Walk in Fairyland—zo, Talking in Colours— 
21, Sunny Lives—22, Little Parasites—23, Life’s Chloroform—24, 
Fairies—25, Automatic Goodness—26, Growing Wings—27, Try, Try, 
Try Again—28, Children’s Corners—29, Pace Makers—30, Armoured 
Cruisers—31, Uglification—32, Human Klondikes—33, Alive Inside— 
34, Growing—35, The Third Finger—36, Moving Suns—37, Duty— 
38, Cats--39, Dogs—4o, Ladies and Gentlemen—4r1, Soldiers—42, An 
Iron Dress—43, Contentment—q4, Sermons in Stones—45, Hobby- 
Horses—46, A Legend’s Lesson—47, The Living Microphone—a8, A 
Powerful Lever—4g, Christmas Toys—so, Heaven’s Christmas Lights 
—51, Robin Redbreast—52, Treasures of Memory—Index of Anec- 
dotes and Illustrations, 

The Examiner.—‘‘ The addresses are all rich in fresh and apt illustrations from 
science and legend, from literature and human life, and among all these there is not 
one ‘‘chestnut!” Ministers and others who have to speak to young folk should 


look into this volume.” : ; 
The Pilot.--‘‘ Abundance of short and telling anecdotes, the value of which 


teachers will not be slow to recognise.” 
LEE (WM. E., M.R.C.S.E.)— 
HUMAN BODY, THE, AND HOW 


TO TAKE CARE OF IT. A Tract for the People. An 
Address delivered to the Fulham Y.M.C.A. By Wm. E. LEE, 


M.R.C.S.E. Crown 8vo0, 22 pages, 2d. ; post free 23d. 
Christian.—‘‘ An admirable tract.” 
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LEWIS (Rev. F. WARBURTON, B.A.)— 
THE UNSEEN LIFE. By Rev. F. 


WARBURTON Lewis, B.A. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 


New Age.—‘‘ Marked by thoughtfulness, spirituality, and that quality which our 
fathers called unction.” 


LIGHT AND LEADING. For Minis- 


ters, Sunday School Superintendents and Teachers, Local Preachers 
and Bible Students. Vols. I. and II. edited by Rev. H. W. 
Horwitt, M.A. Vol. III. edited by Rev. G. CURRIE MARTIN, 
M.A., B.D., Reigate. Small 4to stze. Vol. ., 38. 6d.; Vol. L/., 
8s.; Vol. //., 3s. 6d. 


The object of ‘‘ Light and Leading ’’ is to bring, as far as possible, the results 
of Modern Biblical Scholarship and research within the reach of readers who 
do not know Greek or Hebrew, and to promote in general the Reverent and 
Scientific Study of the Scriptures, free from strained interprétation and theo- 
logical bias. To supply practical hints respecting Preaching and.Public Speak- 
ing for the help of beginners. To give Self=-taught Students, especially in 
the department of sacred science, practical advice respecting the choice of books, 
methods of study, etc. 

The Features include Biblical Exposition; Articles on Methods of Teaching 
and Study; Summaries of important Books, especially on Biblical and Educational 
Subjects; Helps for Preachers and Speakers, etc. 


McKAY (Rev. G. P.)— 
New Book on ‘‘The Last Things.”’ 


IMMORTALITY ON GOD’S 


TERMS: Endless Life in Christ the Lord. By the Rev. GEORGE 
P. McKay. cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


Light and Leading.—‘‘ Fitted to provoke reflection and inquiry regarding a ques- 
tion of great importance. The writer entertains strong convictions, and offers excellent 
reasons for doing so, We can conceive of nothing in so small a compass, which could 
deal more incisively and comprehensively with the subject of ‘Conditional Immor- 
tality’ than this booklet does.” 

The Christian.—‘‘ Deeply solemn questions considered with befitting reverence.” 

Rev. J. Morgan Gibbon.—‘“‘A brave and timely utterance.” 

Rev. 0. 0. Whitehouse, M.A., Cheshunt College.—“ An interesting and cug- 


gestive book. I agree in the main with its conclusions, which are those of Dale 
and Edward White.” 

Sir G. G. Stokes, Bart., LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S.—“T quite agree with the author. 
For the last 30 years I have lived in the belief that this is the truth, and from time 
to time have been struck with the wonderful way in which the doctrine dove-tails into 
the whole system of the Christian Faith.” 

Rev. George Dana Boardman, D.D., New York.—‘‘I like it for the truth of its 


doctrine, the fidelity of its exegesis, the clearness of its statements, and the homage. 
it gives to the bestower of immortality.” 


MACKINNON (Colonel W. C.)— 


SAADI SHIRAZI, A FEW FLOWERS 


FROM THE GARDEN OF. Translations into English Verse 


of portions of THE BUSTAN. By Col. W. C. Mackinnon. 
Second and revised edition, 38, net ; post free, 3s, 3d, 


r 
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MACLAREN (Rev. ALEXANDER, D.D.)— 
SERMONS PREACHED IN MAN- 


CHESTER. By Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. Second 
and Third Sertes, Ferap. 8vo, 38. 6d. each. 


By arrangement with the publishers of these valuable books of the eminent 
Manchester preacher, Mr. Allenson has much pleasure in drawing attention to this 
important addition to his catalogue, and the very favourable reduction of rs. on the 
published price of each of these books, which long since earned a first place 
among sermon literature, and even in comparison with the later work of Dr. 
Maclaren have never been excelled. 


MACLAREN (Rev. ALEXANDER, D.D.)— 


WEEK-DAY EVENING AD- 
DRESSES DELIVERED IN MANCHESTER. By Rey. 
ALEXANDER MAacLarREN, D.D. Feap. 8vo, 28. 6d. 


MANN (Rev. CAMERON)— 


COMMENTS AT THE CROSS. 


Six Lent Sermons. By the Rev. CAMERON MANN, Rector of 
Grace Church, Kansas City, U.S.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 64. 

Contents : 1, The Comment of Indifference—2, of Hatred—3, of Despair— 
4, of Faith—s, of Superstition—6, of Thought—Appendix—The Com- 
ment of Love. 


From the Preface.—“‘ As far as I know, this is the first attempt to group together 
and treat asa whole the sayings of those who watched at the crucifixion.” 


MARRIAGE SERVICE ACCORD- 
ING TO THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Printed in Red 
and Black, with presentation fly-leaf for name of the parties 
marrying. J ¢wo styles, neat artistic cloth, gilt edges, 64. ; paper, 
gilt edges, 30. Postage, $0. extra. 


MARTIN (Rev. G. CURRIE, M.A., B.D.)— 


A CATECHISM ON THE TEACH- 


ING OF JESUS. By Rev. G. Currie Martin, M.A., B.D. ~ 
For use in Schools and Bible Classes. 16 pages, stout wrapper, 
clear type, 1. ; cloth, 2d. Post free, 23d. 

About God—Himself—The Holy Spirit—Prayer and Worship—The King- 
dom of God—Our Duty—Discipleship—Sin—His Own Death—His 
Resurrection and Second Coming—His Mission. 

The answers are entirely in the words of Scripture (Revised Version). 
Rev. Dr. Clifford says :—‘‘ This Catechism is one of the best I have seen. The 

questions are most skilfully arranged, and the answers are apt and effective. A 

better catechetical guide for the young in acquiring a knowledge of the teach- 


ing of Jesus I cannot imagine.’’ : 

Professor W. F. Adeney says :—“ I hope indeed it may be of good service. What 
a grand total of teaching.’’ , 

Rev. Alfred Rowland says :—‘‘I like your Catechism; I hope it may have 
a large circulation. The idea of stating essential Christian truths in the very words 
of the Founder of the Christian Religion is not only excellent in itself, but is well 
carried out.” 
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MARTIN (Rev. G. CURRIE, M.A., B.D.)— 
LIGHT AND LEADING. Vol. 3. 


See under ‘*‘ Light and Leading.” 


MEN, BOOKS FOR YOUNG. (<Sce 


under Phillips Brooks, Bryson, Davis, Faulkner, Gant, Lawson, 
Phillips. ) 


MERCER (Rev. HENRY F.)— 
BREAD FOR THE BAIRNS. Outline 


Addresses to Children. By the Rev. HENRY F. Mercer. Royal 
16mo, paper, 1s. net; cloth, 2s. net. Interleaved Sor notes. 

Sunday School Chronicle.—‘‘ From the letters I receive there is an undoubted 
need for works of this sort, and I would counsel Christian workers fo add this book 
to their stores. The addresses are brief outlines built up about a blackboard plan. 
The teaching is direct, strong, and true.” 

Scotsman.—‘“‘ Simple and ingeniously devised religious lessons for children. It 
should prove helpful to ministers and Sunday School teachers.” 


MILLEDGE (Rev. SYDNEY)— 
SNAP SHOTS FROM THE 


STUDY. By the Rev. SyDNEY MILLEDGE. Sy. 160, cloth, 
limp, 18. ‘Twelve volumes of these simple Gospel messages to 
boys and girls are now ready. ‘‘Snap Shots from the Study” 
is published weekly, Avice, $d. Sent post free monthly, one copy 
for 6 months, 1s. 9d. Two copies, 28. 10d, 


MILLS (B. FAY)— 


GOD’S WORLD AND OTHER 


SERMONS. Fifteen Representative Sermons. By B. Fay 
MILLS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Literary World.—‘“‘ Deserves attention as revealing something of the style and 
teaching of this very successful American evangelist. The appeals are driven home 
with many illustrations and incidents from Mr. Mills’ own personal experience.” 


Expository Times. —“‘ As inspiration, as electric spark, in short as sermons, they 
are everything.” 


Indian Church Quarterly.—“ Brimful of telling anecdote and apt illustration. 
Most telling and pointed appeals.” 


MISSIONARY LIFE AND WORK 


(see Bryson’s ‘‘ Roberts of Tientsin” (China) ; Davis’s ‘‘ Joseph 
Hardy Neesima” (Japan); Faulkner’s ‘‘Joseph Sidney Hill” 
(New Zealand and W. E. Africa); Phillip’s ‘* Christian Chivalry ” ; 
Pierce's ‘‘ Dominion of Christ” ; Brock’s ‘‘ Sidney Roberts Webb” 
(Congo). 
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Brighten the Children’s Sunday. 


MISSIONARY LOTTO. Consisting of 


Questions and Answers chiefly on the work of The London 
Missionary Society, arranged to instruct and entertain. It is 
an admirable means of communicating information, and provides 
something quite fresh which may be used on Sunday with the 
young people. J dox,18. net; post free, 18. 3d, 


MONOD (WILFRID)— 
HE SUFFERED; or Human Suffering 


Interpreted by Jesus Christ. Six Meditations for Holy Week. 
By WILFRID MonopD. Royal 16mo, 2s. 


MORGAN (Rev. G. CAMPBELL)— 
NEW COURT PULPIT. Issued Month- 


ly. Contains Sermons and Notes by this popular preacher. 14. ; 
post free, 20. Twelve Sample Nos., post free, 1s. 3d. 


MORISON (JOHN, D.D.)— 
COUNSELS TO A NEWLY-WED- 


DED PAIR. A Companion to the Honeymoon, and a Remem- 
brancer for Life. By the late Dr. JOHN Morison. .Handsomely 
bound in light ribbed cloth, neatly ornamented in gold, gilt edges, 2s. 
6d. Thirty-second thousand. 


An old favourite as a wedding present. 
NEEDHAM (E. S.)— 


AN IMAGINARY SYMPOSIUM. 


Criticising Scepticism and Agnosticism. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Literary World.—‘“‘ This is a very sprightly little book, not only entertaining but 
suggestive.” 


NEW ORTHODOXY, THE. Biblical, 
Theological, and Literary Articles aiding in the Reconstruction of 
the Christian Beliefs. Vols. 7. and I/., 8vo, 7s. 60. each. Edited 
by Rev. ROBERT TuCK, B.A. 


NEW TESTAMENT IN GREEK. 


A New and Revised Critical Edition based on the Texts of 
Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, and Weiss, with Marginal 
References and Footnotes. 
This is the Edition published by the Wurtemburg Bible Society. 

Strongly bound in limp leather, tape sewn, gilt edges, round 
corners, 88. 6d. 

Strongly bound in semi-limp cloth boards, sprinkled edges, round 
corners, 28, 6d. 

This Greek Testament can also be had in ten parts, each bound 
strongly in limp cloth, suitable for the breast pocket, at 54, each, 
postage 1d. extra, 
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NONCONFORMIST MINISTER’S 
ORDINAL, THE. A fresh setting of the Preachers’ Services 
for Baptismal, Marriage, and Funeral Services. Large Type. 
Ficap. 8vo, neat cloth, 1s. net ; dark red cloth, gilt lettered, 1s. 3d. 
net; black buckram, gilt lettered, very strong, 1s, 6d. net ; Turkey 
morocco, gilt edges and gilt lettered, 38. 9d, net ; postage, 2d. each 
extra. 

This book will go comfortably into a breast pocket. 


Presbyterian.—“ Judicious and devout.” 

Literary World.—‘‘A work many Nonconformist ministers will be glad to know 
of and to possess. It is a handily and tastefully presented book; as convenient 
in size, type, and binding as could well be.” 

Evangelical Magazine,—‘“‘ Will no doubt prove most valuable to the young minis- 
ter, who on leaving college needs some such guide.” 

Primitive Methodist.—‘‘ When this ordinal is known we predict that it will be 
largely used.” 


¥ 


NORTON (Rev. JOHN N., D.D.)— a 
OLD PATHS. Fifty-two Sermons. By 


Rey. JOHN N. Norton, D.D. A Course of Sermons for the 
Church’s Year. Illustrated with numerous useful and telling 
anecdotes. Large crown 8vo, 63. 


OUTLINE SERMONETTES ON 


GOLDEN TEXTS. Forty-seven topics by— 


Rev. Prof. W. F. Adeney, Rev. R. C. Ford, M.A. 

M.A. Rev. A. R. Henderson, M.A. 
Rev. W. J. Allan, M.A., B.D. Rev. G. Currie Martin, M.A., 
Rev. W. Armstrong. B.D., 

Rev. W. W. D. Campbell, Rev. Sydney Milledge, M.A., 

M.A. and 
Rev. John Eames, B.A. Rev. E. Pearce Powell, M.A. 
Rev. Hugh Elder, M.A. : 


Reprinted from ** Light and Leading,” vol 3. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


PALMER (Rev. E. REEVES, M.A.)— 
A Theology for the Twentieth Century. 


CHRIST, THE SUBSTITUTE. A 


Series of Studies in Christian Doctrine, based upon the Conception 
of God’s Universal Fatherhood. By Rev. E. REEVES PALMER, 
M.A., Author of ‘‘ The Development of Revelation.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 418 pages, 7s, 6d. 


In this work the Author, from the starting point of the Universal Fatherhood, 
elaborates a system of Theology in which various doctrines—as Substitution, For- 
giveness, Justification, Election, etc.—are presented in a manner hitherto unrecog- 
nised. 

_N.B.—The Author's former work, ‘‘The Development of Revelation,’ was 
highly appreciated by the late Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
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PALMER (JOSEPH)— 
THE GOSPEL PROBLEMS AND 


THEIR SOLUTION. By JosepH PaLMER. Crown 82v0, 
cloth, 400 pages, 6s. 


Speotator.—‘‘‘ The Gospel Problems and their Solution’ proceeds on the theory 
that the Synoptic Gospels are the record of our Lord’s utterances in Aramaic, while 
St. John gives those that were spoken inGreek. It isan elaborate piece of work 
from which, whether he accepts its theory or no, the student can scarcely fail 
to learn much.’’ 

Unitarian Bible Magazine.—‘ We have no hesitation in pronouncing this to be 
a most interesting volume. Not that we regard it as in any sense final. But it lays 
open before us in an honest and genuine manner, and very methodically too, the result 
of much thoughtful, laborious study made by one who has worked his way out of a 
narrow circle into a position of independent inquiry, and shows a rare and valu- 
able clearness in the statement of every difficulty.” 

‘The comparison of parallel passages in the Gospels our author makes is most 
suggestive. The use he makes of the hints supplied to students by the newly un- 
buried papyrus fragments of Jesus’ sayings ; the careful collection of word- differences 
that show the Greek complexion of John’s Gospel; these, and many other points 
will make the book of some value to those who can catch an impulse to fresh enquiry, 
without being obliged blindly to adopt conclusions.” ; 

Glasgow Herald.—‘“‘ Mr. Palmer, in a style whichit is a real pleasure to read, 
and with learning which it is impossible not to respect, undertakes to prove that the 
narrative parts of the Gospels were written soon after, and for the most part im- 
mediately after, the events happened which they relate; and that the reports of 
Christ’s longer addresses were taken down as they were spoken. Even the circum- 
stances connected with the birth of Christ which no human being but Mary could 
know are not admitted to be exceptional. According to Mr. Palmer, they are 
admitted into the Gospel narratives only on the authority of written documents.”’ 

Guardian.—‘‘ A work of real value. We cannot, of course, endorse all the 
author’s arguments or conclusions. But ke has devoted many years to his task, and 
no one can deny that several of his points are new and important. We are glad 
to call our readers’ attention to his book as one that well deserves 
their study.’’ 

Baptist.—‘“‘ Discussed with considerable ability, and the whole of the Gospels 
brought under a close critical review. There is much archeological information in 
the book concerning ancient writings, tablets, papyri, MSS., the use of shorthand in 
early times, etc., to illustrate and sustain various parts of Mr. Palmer’s theory. He 
has certainly taken immense pains and spent much time in careful research, and the 
reader will find many lines of thought and study worthy of the consideration 
of all Bible students.’’ 

Westminster Review.—“ The chronological confusion in Luke is explained by the 
fact that in editing he got the slips mixed and the writer being no longer alive to 
assist him, he was not able to get them intheir right order. It will be seen from 
this that this is an original and entertaining work.’’ 

English Churchman.—‘“‘ Indebtedness to other authorities for the strengthening 
of his view is admitted by Mr. Palmer, whose independent, devout and truth-seeking 
qualities go very far to secure our confidence and concurrence. We cordially re-= 
commend his laborious endeavour, and wish his book a wide circulation.” 

Family Churchman.—‘“‘This inquiry will well repay careful reading, and 
commend itself to many biblical students as the work of one of nolittle care, research, 
and ability, endued alike with a reverent mind and with a true love for God’s holy 


and inspired Word.” 
Christian.—‘“ A work which will interest many Bible students.’’ 


PARKER (Rev. JOSEPH, D.D.)— 
TO-DAY’S CHRIST. A Study in Re- 


incarnation. By Rey. JosEPH PARKER, D.D. A Companion to 
‘© To-Day’s Bible.” Cloth, 18. 6d. met ; by post, 18, 9d. 
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PARKER (Rey. JOSEPH, D.D.)— 


TYNE FOLK—MASKS, SHADOWS, 
AND FACES. By Rev. JosEPH PARKER, D.D. Handsome 
cloth, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

Methodist Times.—‘‘ We are glad to welcome his latest work. A charming 
series of Tyneside sketches. Readers cannot fail to be interested in the recollections 
so graphically set forth.” 

Literary World.—It is a collection of vigorous and simple stories, displaying inti- 
mate knowledge of the North Country folk and their ways.” 

Expository Times.—‘‘ Of all Dr. Parker’s books, ‘Tyne Folk’ is the favourite. 
It is both himself and the folk, but chiefly himself of course. And he is himself the 
most interesting personality, both to himself and to us, that any of his books con- 
tain. The delight of it is that we have him when he does not know, and see him 
when he thinks we are looking at another.” 

From a chapter in ‘‘Studies in Texts” Dr. Parker says :—‘‘ Any one caring to 
know more about my early days, and the conditions in which I lived, should read 
‘Tyne Folk.’ In this book I have given an almost literal account of the people who 
affected my earliest impressions and endeavours, and who thus created the atmo- 
sphere which surrounded my progress towards maturity. Oh, those old, old times, 
and old, old folks.” * 


PARKER (Rev. JOSEPH, D.D.)— 


JOB’S COMFORTERS, OR SCIEN- 
TIFIC SYMPATHY. By Rev. JosEPH PaRKER, D.D. 
6d. net; post free, 7d. 


PARRY (Rev. JOHN, M.A.)— 


THE PARISH DISTRICT VISITING 
BOOK, AND SICK AND COMMUNICANTS’ LIST. 
Second Edition. Strongly bound in buckram cloth, round corners, 
Jor the pocket, 28. net ; post free, 2s, 3d. 


PEARSON (Rev. SAMUEL, M.A.)— 


AM I FIT TO TAKE THE LORD’S 
SUPPER? By Rev. SAMUEL PEARSON, M.A. Seventeenth 
Thousand. 16 pages, crown 8vo, 1d. ; post free, 14d. 68. fer 100. 
(Tracts for the Times, No. 5.) 


PERREN (Rev. C. H., D.D.)— 
The Evangelist’s Handbook. 


REVIVAL SERMONS IN OUTLINE. 


With Thoughts, Themes, and Plans, by eminent Pastors and 
Evangelists. Edited by Rev. C. H. PERREN, D.D. Crown 8vo, 
344 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Part I. 80 Pages on Methods. 
SOME MODERN REVIVALS. By Rev. Joun R. Daviss. 
DIVINE AND HUMAN AGENCY IN REVIVALS. By Rev. 
Joun Gorpon, D.D. 
THE PASTOR’S VALUE. By W. H. Gerstweir. 
THE EVANGELIST IN REVIVALS. By Rey. E. A. WHITTIER. 
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REVIVAL SERMONS IN OUTLINE (continued)— 


THE PEOPLE’S PART IN REVIVAL WORK. 

HOW TO PROMOTE REVIVALS. By D. L. Moopy. 

WORK PREPARATORY TO REVIVALS. By Rev. Herrick 
Jounson, D.D. 

REVIVALS—HOW TO PROMOTE THEM. From a Lecture 
by Cuares G. FInNey, D.D. 

HOW TO SECURE A REVIVAL. By E. P. Brown. 

SOME HINTS ABOUT REVIVALS. 

HOW TO AWAKEN FRESH INTEREST IN OUR CHUR- 
CHES. By D. L. Moopy. 

HOW TO SAVE SOULS. By Rev. F. O. Dickey. 

PERSONAL WORK IN REVIVALS. By Rev. B. Fay MILts. 

EXPECTING CONVERSIONS. By Ira D. SanxeEy. 

DEFECTIVE REVIVAL WORK. 

THE SUNDAY EVENING SERVICE. By Rev. Appison P, 
Foster, D.D. 

THE INQUIRY MEETING. By D. L. Moopy. [SEEKERS. 

HELPFUL PASSAGES FOR DIFFERENT CLASSES OF 


Part II. 244 Pages of Outlines and Sketches of Revival Sermons. 
Forty-four Old Testament, seventy-one New Testament. In all one 
hundred and fifteen Outlines from approved Evangelists, such as J. W. 
Coney, R. A. Torrey, A. B. EARLE, J. L. CAMPBELL, JOHN Mc- 
NEILL, J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, D. L. Moopy, E. W. BLIss, D. H. 
Cootrty, A. J. GorpDon, J. H. Ettiot, G. C. Finney, D. W. 
WHITTLE, A. F. BARFIELD, A. T. PIERSON, THE EDITOR, and others. 

Sunday School Chronicle.—‘‘ A large number of Sermon Outlines adapted for 
Revival Services. Outlines gleaned from those whom God has used and owned in 
the blessed work.” 

Daily Chronicle.—“‘ One great merit, they are brief.” 

Expository Times.—‘‘ Famous sermons all passed through a capable condenser.” 

Christian Age.—‘‘ Teems with excellent suggestions.” . 

Methodist Times.—‘‘To young men desirous of engaging in evangelistic work, 
we can highly recommend this volume.” 


PERREN (Rev. C. H., D.D.)— 
SEED CORN FOR THE SOWER. 


A Book of Thoughts, Themes, and Illustrations for the Pulpit and 
Platform. Original and Compiled by Rev. C. H. PErreEn, D.D. 
With Complete Indices to Subjects, Texts, and Authors quoted. 
Cloth boards, 394 pages, 58. 

Is arranged in alphabetical order throughout, and is equipped with the 
following three good indices—Complete Index of Texts Ilustrated— 
Complete Index of 250 Authors Quoted—Complete Index of Subjects 
Treated—thus making its contents easily available. 

The Methodist Times.—‘‘An admirable collection of thoughts and illustra- 
tions, compiled for the use of Christian workers. One of the charms of this book 
isthe absence of the stock illustrations, common to works of this class. The 
value of the work is enhanced by the fact that the subjects are arranged in alpha- 
betical order, and there are two exhaustive indices, one of authors and the other of 
texts. Rightly used, the book will be a boon to preachers and teachers.” 

Cc 
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PHILLIPS (Rev. THOMAS, B.A.)— 
CHRISTIAN CHIVALRY. A Missionary 


Address to Young Men. By Rev. THoMAs PHILLIPS, B.A., Nor- 
wich. Ax artistic Booklet. Enamel paper wrapper, narrow 
8vo, 6d. 


Life of Faith.—‘‘ An address on Phil. iv. 13, specially addressed to young men. 
Workers among young men should bear this little work in mind.” 


Christian.—“ Friends of missions might do well to distribute copies among young 
men.” 


PIERCE (Rev. WILLIAM), and HORNE (Rev. C. SIL= 
VESTER, M.A.)— 


THE PRIMER OF CHURCH FEL- 


LOWSHIP. By Rev. W. PiEeRcE and Rev. C, S. HORNE, 
M.A. Fourth Edition. Yor Use in the Independent Churches. 
Cheap Edition, 64. ; post free, 7d. Cloth, 1s. * 


Rev. Principal Fairbairn, D.D., Oxford.—‘‘ Your little book is most timely. It is 
full of wisdom and of good feeling, and I know no book which speaks a more needed 
word. May it help our churches, and our young people in particular, to know what 
the Church really means and what their duties toward it.” 

Dr. R. W. Dale, of Birmingham.—‘‘I have read with great interest the ‘ Primer’ 
which you have just published. It is admirable from first to last. It is precisely 
the kind of book that Congregational ministers must desire to put into the hands of 
Church members, and of candidates for Church membership. It is a triumph of 
simplicity, clearness and earnestness.” 

Dr. R. F. Horton, M.A., Hampstead.—‘‘I think the ‘Primer’ will be of the 
greatest use, not so much as a rigid text book for pastors and teachers to employ in 
classes, but as a model or pattern of the ground which has to be covered, and filled, 
according to the individual conviction, in instructing the young. For my own part, 
I mean to use it, just as itis ; but then, I am perhaps more in accord with you than 
many of our brethren would be: they will be able to use it with equal profit, though 
in a different way. I hope the success of it will be very encouraging.” 

Rev. Alexander Maclaren, D.D., Manchester.—‘‘I have read it with much in- 
terest, and think it extremely well adapted for the purpose intended. I shall recom- 
mend it in my own congregation and elsewhere as opportunity serves. I am sure 
that many pastors will join with me in thanking you for a very necessary and well- 
done piece of work.” 

Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D., London.—“ This is an excellent idea. That Mr. 
Pierce and Mr. Horne have taken it up is to me a cheering sign of the times.” 

Word and Work.—“ We gladly welcome the new and cheaper edition of ‘ The 
Primer of Church Fellowship,’ by the Revs. William Pierce and C. Silvester Horne. 
Having already expressed our high opinion of it when published at one shilling, we 
rejoice to see this cheaper edition, and trust it will be scattered broadcast over the 
twofold section of Christendom, known asthe Churches of the Congregational order. 
It is an admirable handbook to the privileges and duties of Church membership,” 


PIERCE (Rev. WILLIAM)— 
Sermons on Missionary Work. 


THE DOMINION OF CHRIST. 


The Claims of Foreign Missions in the Light of Modern Religious 
Thought and a Century of Experience. By Rev. WILLIAM PIERCE, 
Handsome cloth, large crown 8vo, 38, 60. Special edition, for dis- 
tribution, stout paper, 1s, net. 
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THE DOMINION OF CHRIST (continued)— 

Contents: The Dominion of Christ — Patriotism and Missions — The 
Saviour of the World—The Vocation of the Missionary—Women as 
Missionaries—The Beckoning Vision—Place of Education as a Mis- 
sionary Agency—Relation of the Churches to the Work of Foreign 
Missions— Foreign Missions and Christian Life and Thought — 
Physician and Evangelist—Forward—Complete Index. 


Mr. Pierce’s work would be found useful at any time, but should particularly be 
so now when the China mission field is in such a disturbed state. It would well 
form the basis of a short series of addresses for week-night services. 


L.M.S. Chronicle (Rev. Geo. Cousins).—‘‘ Earnest in spirit, enthusiastic and 
hopeful in tone, and thoroughly practical in aim. We heartily commend this book, 
and desire for it a large circulation.” 

Methodist Times.—‘‘ Clear, manly, and thoroughly Protestant.” 

Indian Christian Patriot.—‘“‘ A really good book on Christian Missions.” 

British Weekly.—‘“‘ Cannot fail to increase intelligent interest in the propagation 
of Christianity.” 

American Sunday School Times.—‘‘ A Pastor would find this book of great 
stimulative value.” 

Baptist.—‘“‘ The position that the missionary is essentially an evangelist and not 
an educationalist is ably maintained. There isa vigorous plea for extended medical 
missions.” 

C. M. Intelligencer,—‘‘ A good and stimulating book.” 


PIERCE (Rev. WILLIAM)— 
CHRISTIANITY AND ART. A Ser- 


mon by Rey. WILLIAM PIERCE. Crown 8vo, 16 pages, 1d. ; post 
Sree, 140. (Tracts for the Times, No. 2). 


POTWIN (Prof. L. S.)— 
HERE AND THERE IN THE 


GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. By Prof. L. S.. Porwin. 
Large Crown 8vo, 5s. 


PRING (Rev. F. A.)— 
THE MESSAGE OF THE INCAR- 


NATION TO THE NATION, Sermon by Rev. F. A. PRING, 
Vicar of St, Luke’s, Deptford. Crown 8ve, 16 pages, 2d.; dy 
post, 2d. 


REICHEL (Rev. GEO. V., M.A.)— 
WHAT SHALL I TELL THE 


CHILDREN? By the Rev. Go. V. REICHEL, M.A. Hand- 
some cloth, crown 8vo, 58. 
A new volume of Object Sermons an<’ Themes, with many illustrative 


Anecdotes, 
British Weekly.—‘“‘It is rather 1 nice book, and will be very useful to teachers 
and those who ance to children, The merit of the volume is that it has fresh- 


mess.” 
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RIPON (Right Rev. Lord Bishop of [Dr. BOYD CAR=- 
PENTER])— 


THOUGHTS ON PRAYER. By 


Right Rev. Lorp BisHop oF Ripon. cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 


Contents: Necessity of Prayer—Times Adverse to Prayer—Heartwork in 
Prayer—Reality of Answers to Prayer—Efficacy of Prayer, etc. 
Rock.—“It deals with many important questions. Cannot but prove helpful to 


all who may bestow any attention upon them. Weaccord this volume a most hearty 
welcome.” 


RIPON (Right Rev. Lord Bishop of |Dr. BOYD CAR= 
PENTER])— 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE SAVIOUR. 


By Right Rev. Lorp BisHop OF RIPON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s, 6d. Mew Edition, with Thirteen Illustrations printed separ- 


ately on Art Studio paper. A very handsome gift book, and useful 
withal. 


Chapters on places visited by our Lord: Bethlehem—Cana— Sychar— 
Nazareth — Capernaum— Gennesaret — Decapolis — Bethany — Geth- 
semane—Calvary—Emmaus—Olivet. 


ROTHERHAM (JOSEPH BRYANT)— 
Valuable Aid to Bible Study. 


THE EMPHASISED NEW TESTA- 


MENT. A New Translation designed to set forth the exact 
meaning, the proper terminology, and the graphic style of the 
sacred original; arranged to show at a glance Narrative, 
Speech, Parallelism, and Logical Analysis; and empha- 
sised throughout after the Idioms of the Greek tongue, with select 
references and an appendix of notes. By J. B. ROTHERHAM. 
This version has been adjusted to the critical text (‘‘ formed ex- 
clusively on documentary evidence”) of Drs. Westcott and Hort. 
Third Edition. Crown 4to, double columns, 272 pages, cloth, 


10s, 6d. ; Zalf roan, 108. net; half morocco, 128, 6d. net; whole 
limp morocco, 16s. net. 


The Christian Commonwealth.—We know of no translation which is of more 
service to ministers or to Bible students generally.” 

The British Weekly says :—‘“‘ This is a painstaking work which deserves recog- 
nition. No page will be read without having a clearer light shed upon some passage 
or verse. . . . The book is well worth study.’’ 

The Christian says :—“‘ Many years ago Mr. Rotherham brought out a version 
of the New Testament critically emphasised, and some of us employed the book with 
interest and profit. The present work strikes us as following a better method than 
its predecessor. The title-page fairly describes the plan of the work. The typo- 
graphical arrangement is very successful, emphasis being indicated by signs that are 
expressive without being cumbersom_.” 

The Christian, in a further review, says :—‘‘It is a pleasure now to welcome the 
completed work, the third edition of a version which was first published twenty-five 
years ago. To many this version will be a great help, not only in study, but in de- 


votional reading. Thoughtful Christian workers will appreciate the volume as a 
present,’ 
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ROYAL HELPS FOR LOYAL LIvV- 


ING. Daily Readings for a year. Scripture, Poetical, and Prose 
quotations from eminent writers of all time. 1670, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SERMONS (sce Banks, Battershall, Brooks, 


Burrell, Carpenter (Boyd), Caws, Dawson, Dix, Eames, 
Gibbon, Halsey, Horne, James, Learmount, Lewis, Perren, Pierce, 
Pring, Reichel, Snell, Thew, Thomas (Evan), Thomas (H. 
Elwyn), Tipple, Tracts for the Times, Tyndall. 


SERMON OR MANUSCRIPT 


PAPER. THE PATERNOSTER SERIES. 


The user of this paper enjoys the following special advantages: It is easily 
arranged by means of holes punched in the left hand margin, so allowing that a 
sheet of paper can be immediately inserted or abstracted at desire, and that without 
disturbance to any other sheet. 


Small 4to Good Writing Paper, ruled faint lines and margin 
line, 1s. 6d. for 10 quires. 
Octavo Good Writing Paper, ruled faint lines and margin 
line, 1s. for 10 quires. 
Any special size and ruling made promptly to order. 


SHELDON (Rev. CHARLES M.)— 
IN HIS STEPS: What Would Jesus Do? 


By CHARLES M. SHELDON. With Preface by Rev. F. B. MEYER, 
B.A. Handsome presentation edition, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 
8s. 6d. Cheaper editions, 28. 6d., 2s., 1s. 6d., 1s. and 6d. 


Please ask for Mr. Meyer’s Edition, which was the first to be on sale 
in England, and is the only authorised Editionin this country. 


This remarkable social story, the thought of which is the application to all life of 
the test question, ‘“ What would Jesus do?” has had an extraordinary sale. In the 
guise of a dramatic story, the book makes a powerful appeal to the public conscience 
in the lines in which interest is now so deeply aroused—namely, the social con- 
ditions affecting the relations of employer and employee, rich and poor, the Christian 
and the world, the saloon and the voter, etc. 


Dr. Clifford says :—‘‘ This is a living book. It has the fascination of a story, and 
the inspiration of a prophet’s message. The thought of our time is just now crys- 
tallizing round the example of Jesus. No question is so urgent as ‘What would 
Jesus do in my place and with my circumstances?? WE MUST ANSWER IT, 
and it is a real gain to see how others of our own day have answered it. The book 
will be of great service.” ‘ 

Extract from Mr. Meyer’s Preface.—‘‘ The author's purpose is to draw atten- 
tion to the ethical teachings of Jesus, and to enforce the necessity of compliance 
with them on the part of those who bear His Name. And who shall say that there 
isno need? ‘In His Steps’ will set its readers thinking, and lead to that self-ques- 
tioning which is the first step towards life of the noblest quality. Because I enjoyed 
the book when I read it, and think it will lead many to reconsider and reconstruct 
cheir lives, I have pleasure in writing these prefatory commendations.” 

Sunday School Times.—‘“‘ The reading of the book will search many a heart, and 
ought to lead to a simpler, holier, and more fully consecrated Christian life. ; 

Christian Endeavour World.—‘‘ A fascinating tale, that draws and holds with 


straightforward winsomeness.” 
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SHELDON (Rev. CHARLES M.)— 


THE CRUCIFIXION OF PHILIP 


STRONG. By CuHarLesM. SHELDON. Handsome presentation 
edition, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 38.64. Cheaper editions, 28. 6d., 
2s., 1s. 6d., 1s: avd 6d. 


Chicago Herald.—“‘ A fine piece of realistic writing.” 


Zion’s Herald.—‘‘The people wanted the Gospel, the old Gospel, without any 
reference to such things as the oppression of the poor, the rum traffic, gambling, in- 
dustries, and the like. Philip’s Gospel was too broad, too worldly, for his people, 
and they could not endure it. The story is wonderfully well told and has a double 
edge.” 


_ The Congregationalist.—“ It is an argument, a plea, a panorama and a story all 
inone. The story is one of intense vigour and pathos. It will securea very wide 
reading, and it should make a deep impression upon every reader and produce lasting 
¢ ” 
fruit. . 
a 


SHELDON (Rev. CHARLES M.)— 
MALCOLM KIRK; or, Overcoming the 


World. A Tale of Moral Heroism. By CHARLES M. SHELDON. 
Handsome presentation edition, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 3s. 64. 
Cheaper editions, 28. 6d., 28., 1s. 6d., 1s. and 6d. 


This book tells the entrancing history of the regeneration of a lawless western 
town. The hero, Malcolm Kirk, embodies every element of courageous self- 
sacrifice. As one writer has said: “ He glorifies and invites to one of the noblest 
types of heroism.” ‘The servant girl question is treated from a new standpoint in 
the character of Faith Kirk, and the liquor element receives some hard blows. 
Young people will read it over and over again with growing interest, and it should 
be in every Suaday School library, 


SHELDON (Rev. CHARLES M.)— | 
THE TWENTIETH DOOR; or, Bat- 


tling with Temptation. By CHARLES M. SHELDON. Handsome 
presentation edition, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 38, 64. Cheaper 
editions, 28. 6d., 2s., 1s. 6d., 1s. and 6d. 


Sunday School Journal.—“‘ Its picture of youth struggling toward manhood in 
a hand-to-hand fight with robust temptations is of thrilling interest.” 


Golden Rule.—‘“‘ No one can read it without feeling that few sermons would be 
more interesting or helpful than this story. I propose to read portions of this book 
referring to school life to my Sunday School class of boys at their next monthly 
meetings at my home. The author has a special gift in this way.” 


Religious Herald.—‘‘ The sturdy and conscientious manliness with which Paul 
decided all questions, his true and helpful friendship with his school and college 
room mate, together with the story of the home life of his mother, brother, and 
sister, make a story of great interest.” 


Congregationalist.—‘‘It is a etory of school and college life as well as of manly 
service and helpfulness in more than one sphere.” 
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SHELDON (Rev. CHARLES M.)— 
RICHARD BRUCE; or, The Life That 


Now Is. By CHarLes M. SHELDON. Handsome presentation 
edition, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 38. 64. Cheaper editions, 2s. 64., 
2s., 1s. 6d., 1s. anxd 6d. 

This story of a young man’s conflicts in his attempt to live up to a high ideal 
should interest all, particularly young men. 

The Congregationalist.—‘ It is a truly powerful, practical, touching Christian 
narrative, creditable to the writer and engrossing to the reader. . . . He pos- 
sesses real power as a delineator of character, skill in using incidents and wisdom in 
describing a natural, manly and inviting type of Christianity, Put the volume into 
your Sunday School library.” 


SHELDON (Rev. CHARLES M.)— 


HIS BROTHER’S KEEPER; or, Christ- 


ian Stewardship. By CuarLtes M. SHELDON. Handsome pre- 
sentation edition, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 38. 6. Cheaper editions, 
2s. 6d., 2s., 1s. 6d., 1s. avd 6d. 

The Religious Telescope.—“‘A striking book which relates how the perplexities 
of a great labour trouble led a rich young man to see that his money was not given 
him for his own individual pleasure and profit alone.” 

The Episcopal Recorder.—‘‘ The story is well-written, intensely interesting, and 
should incline the hearts of readers to take a wider view of this great problem.” 


SHELDON (Rev. CHARLES M.)— 


ROBERT HARDY’S SEVEN DAYS; 


or, A Dream and Its Consequences. By CHARLES M. SHELDON. 
Handsome presentation edition, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 3s. 6a. 
Cheaper editions, 28. 6d., 28., 1s. 6d., 1s. axd 6d. 

Christian Work.—‘‘ The earnestness, the zeal, the solemnity, the kindliness, the 
Christianity, of that week’s living are pictured with a skill and dramatic power that 
cannot fail to make readers feel as never before how solemn a thing itis to live.” 

The Congregationalist.—‘‘It is a well conceived and powerfully written story, 
which should arouse lethargic Christians and do much to establish brotherliness and 
true views of this life and the next. Portions of the book are dramatic, and all of it 
is of great interest.” 

The Herald and Presbyter.—‘‘ The impossibility of making up in a week for the 
neglect of the opportunities of a lifetime is impressively shown.” 


SHELDON (HENRY C.)— 


CHURCH. By Henry C. SHELDON, Professor in Boston Uni- 
versity. 5 vols., extra crown 8vo, cloth, 42s. 

Vol. |.—The Early Church. 

Voi. Il.—The Medizval Church. 

Vols. Iil., 1V., V.i—The Modern Church. 

Professor W. T. Davison, writing in The Methodist Times.—‘‘ The New Church 
History may be with confidence described as one of the clearest and most readable 
for the general reader anywhere obtainable, very useful to the elementary student as 
well as serviceable to more advanced students for its summaries, tables, and general 
surveys, while for a modern period it will be found interesting and valuable to all. 
We are sure that Methodist readers, at all events, will give Professor Sheldon’s 
volumes the welcome on this side of the Atlantic which their brightness, force, com- 
prehensiveness, and practical utility deserve.” 
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SIME (Rev. A. H. MONCUR)— 


WHAT THE CHURCH MIGHT BE. 


A Sermon by Rev. A. H. Moncur SIME. 16 fages, crown 8vo, 
1d. ; post free, 140. (Tracts for the Times, No. 13.) 


SIN PUNISHED, BUT SINS FOR- 


GIVEN. The simple way of Salvation of the first century, but 
now practically a New Theory of the Atonement. This sets 
forth from Scripture the two penalties for the infraction of God’s 
laws—one zzevitable, the other conditional. Crown 8vo, 1s. 


SMITH (HANNAH WHITALL)— 


THE OPEN SECRET; OR, THE 
BIBLE EXPLAINING ITSELF. Nineteen Bible Readings. 
By Mrs. PEARSALL SMITH, Author of “ The Christian’s Secret 
of a Happy Life.” A series of stimulating Bible studies. Crown 
8vo0, 326 pages, sewed, 28. 6d. 

Contents : Our Saviour—God is Love—The Law and the Gospel—Assur- 
ance of Faith—Keeping Power of God—Rest of Souls—Consecration 
—God’s Ownership—Fruit-Bearing—The Presence of God, etc. 


SNELL (Rev. BERNARD J., M.A.)— 
CITIZENSHIP AND ITS DUTIES. 


A Sermon. By Rev. BERNARD J. SNELL, M.A., B.Sc. Crown 
8v0, 16 pages, 1d.; post free, 14d. (Tracts for the Times, No. 3.) 


SNELL (Rev. BERNARD J., M.A.)— . 
WHY ARE WE INDEPENDENTS? 


By Rev. BERNARD J. SNELL, M.A., B.Sc. Sermon preached on 
Free Church Sunday. Crown 8vo, 2d. ; post free, 24d. (Tracts 

for the Times, No. 8). : 
Western Daily Mercury.—‘‘ In these days of Anglo-Catholic reaction it is well to 
set forth the principles for which the Independents stand. The Rey. Bernard Snell 


has done this with effect in a powerful sermon in which he answers the question, 
‘ Why are we Independents ?’” 


SNELL (Rev. BERNARD J., M.A.)— 
THE WIDENING VISION. And other 


Sermons. By the Rev. BERNARD J. SNELL, M.A., B.Sc. In- 
cluding Thirteen Addresses to Children (Twenty-six Sermons in 
all). Crown 8vo, neat cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Manchester CGuardian.—‘“‘It would be difficult to find a better example 
of the kind of preaching which finds favour at present as compared with that which 
was in vogue fifty years ago. There is no attempt at rhetoric, but serious, earnest 
thoughts on the real problems of life.” 

independent.—‘‘ Evokes admiration for his manly downrightness and utter 
honesty. There is no special pleading. Free in style, fresh in illustration.” 

Christian World.—‘’ The addresses to the children are very interesting and 
abound in good stories.” 
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SNELL (Rev. BERNARD J., M.A.)— 
THE ALL-ENFOLDING LOVE. 


And other Sermons. By the Rev. BERNARD J. SNELL, M.A, 
B.Sc. Including Thirteen Addresses to Children (Twenty-six 
Sermons in all). In one vol. Crown 8vo, neat cloth, 3s. 64d. 

Christian World.—‘‘ Mr. Snell here gives us thirteen of his eminently vigorous 
sermons, and a further instalment of the delightful words to children.” 

Sunday School Chronicle.—‘‘Certain to find many readers by reason of the 
breadth of sympathy which characterizes it, the sane and practical gospel which it 
proclaims, and the simple directness of its style. The book is not only for the 
spiritual edification of Adult Christians, however. It contains thirteen sermons ad- 
dressed directly to children, and if we have had favourable words to speak of the 
sermons to grown-up people, we have to say of these ‘ Words to Children’ that they 
strike us as being quite the best children’s addresses we have read for 
many a day.’’ 


SNELL (Rev. BERNARD J., M.A.)— 


THE GOOD GOD (‘Le Bon Dieu”). 


Twenty-six Five-Minute Addresses to Children. By the Rev. 
BERNARD J. SNELL, M.A., B.Sc. (Zaken from the above two 
volumes.) Crown 8vo, neat cloth, 2s. 

Newcastle Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ Charming addresses to children, simple, homely, 


childlike instructions.” + 
South London Press.—“‘ Pervaded with warmth, kindliness, and sympathy.” 
Lloyd’s News.—‘“‘Clearly and forcibly impresses his meaning on his little 


auditors.” 
Manchester Guardian.—‘“ Bright and vigorous, full of stories drawn from a wide 


range, not seldom touched with humour,” 


SNELL (Rev. BERNARD J., M.A.)— 


THE VIRTUE OF GLADNESS. 


And other Sermons. By the Rev. BERNARD J. SNELL, M.A., 
B.Sc. Including Thirteen Addresses to Children (Twenty-six 
Sermons in all). In one vol. Crown 8vo, neat cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Christian World.—‘‘Another welcome volume from the courageous Brixton 


preacher.” é 
Evangelical Magazine.—“ Mr. Snell is one of the boldest, freshest, and most 


unconventional preachers in London, and it is evident from the healthy exposition of 
ethical and spiritual Christianity which we have in this volume where the secret of 


his popularity lies.” hs d 
Manchester Guardian.—‘‘ There is much freshness of treatment in these dis- 


courses, which are mainly practical.” A : , 
Christian Age,—‘‘ The Sermonettes to Children are charming productions ; no- 


thing could be better.” 


SNELL (Rev. BERNARD J., M.A.)— 
THE FOUR LAST THINGS. By 


the Rev. BERNARD J. SNELL, M.A., B.Sc. Four Sermons— 
1, Death; 2, Judgment ; 3, Heaven; 4, Hell. Crown 8vo, neat 
cloth, 18. 
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STOWELL (Rev. J. HILTON, M.A.)— 


WHAT IS A CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURGH ? A Sermon by Rev. J. HILTON STOWELL, M.A. 
16 pages, crown 8vo, 1d. ; post free, 140. (Tracts for the Times, 
No. 12.) 


STRONG (Rev. CHARLES H.)— 
IN PARADISE; OR, THE STATE 


OF THE BLESSED DEPARTED. By the Rev. CHARLES 
H. Stronc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


STRANGE ADVENTURE OF THE 
REV. WM. PANTON, PRIEST. Crowz 8v0, paper, sewed, 6d. 


Methodist Times.—‘‘ Deeply interesting for a number of reasons, It isa pole- 
mic against Ritualism, powerful, yet filled with the tenderest spirit te reviewer has 
ever found in any controversial pamphlet. But it is also literature. The writer has 
also the gift of character drawing. It is a human document significant of much 
which cheers in these grey days.” 


THEW (Rev. JAMES)— 
BROKEN IDEALS, AND OTHER 


SERMONS. By Rev. JAMES THEW. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
British Weekly.—‘‘ Mr. Thew’s sermons are fresh and tender.” 


THOMAS (ALFRED)— 
IN THE LAND OF THE HARP 


AND FEATHERS. A Series of Welsh Village Idylls. By 
ALFRED THOMAS. Handsome crown 8vo, art cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
Uniform with ‘‘ Bonnie Brier Bush” in style. Cheaper edition, 


art linen boards, 38. 64. ; also tn 4 parts, 6d. each, net ; postage 
1d. extra. 


Daily Chronicle.—‘“‘ Religion is the vital thing with these people, and one cannot 
read these papers without feeling something of the reality and beauty of it.” 

‘Full of sympathy.” ‘‘ Charming story.” ‘Drawn by a loving hand.” 

Bradford Observer.—‘‘ Much simplicity and charm.” 

Baptist.—‘‘ Rustic homeliness, sincerity, generosity, and godliness of the people 
are seen in every chapter of the book.” 

New Age.—‘‘ Tells with charming simplicity and directness story after story of 
the village life of Wales.” 

Methodist Times.—‘‘ Marked by considerable power.” 

Westminster Review.—Stories of the quaintest characteristics of the country- 
side, told with sympathetic appreciation, and not without a sense of humour.” 

independent.—“‘ As a modest and readable contribution to the study of Welsh 
life, this book is well worth a perusal.” 


THOMAS (Rev. EVAN)— 
FOR LOVE’S SAKE. By the Rev. Evan 


Tuomas. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. net; post free, 1s. 9d. 
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THOMAS (Rev. H. ELWYN)— 


PEOPLE. By the Rev. H. ELwyn Tuomas. Crown 8v0, 
sewed, 1s. 6d. net. 

Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ The author is a Welshman, and his discourses combine in a 
very happy manner the fervid eloquence of the Welsh Pulpit with the breezy direct- 
ness which is characteristic of some Congregational preachers. The subjects are 
such as young people like to hear discussed, and others such as they are the better 
for hearing about. . . . The book would be an excellent one to put in the hands 
of a young man, and may be recommended also to ministers as a specimen of the 
kind of preaching to which young people lend a ready ear.” 

Weekly Echo and Times.—‘‘ These addresses by a man of wide experience are 
just the thing cither for young people themselves to read, or as food for reflection 
for those who have to teach the young.” 

Welsh Young Folk.—‘‘ The English language in all its beauty and simplicity is 
on these pages, and the preacher’s utterances are exceptionally readable, racy, and 

umorous.” 


THOMAS (Rev. H. ELWYN)— 


MARTYRS OF HELL’S HIGHWAY. 


By Rev. H. ELwyn Tuomas. Introductory Preface and Appen- 
dix by Mrs. JOSEPHINE BUTLER. Handsome cloth, crown 8vo, 


38. 6d. Second thousand, cheaper cssue, 28, 6A. 

The Star.—‘ Written with graphic and remorseless power, vigour of style, and 
thorough honesty of purpose.” 

Bradford Observer.—‘ All true reformers of every kind will wish it success.” 

Gentleman’s Journal.—‘The work is true, explicit, searching, and . 
earnest men will study it as a contribution towards the solution of an ever-engross- 
ing problem. It ought to be extensively given to our Sunday Schools and public 
ibraries.” 

Glasgow Herald. —‘‘ The contents are thoroughly in keeping with the title. . . . 
Written with quite a passionate earnestness.” ‘ 

Independent.—‘ A courageous book which will probably create great sensation.” 

The Christian.—“ No one could read this unveiling of one of the blackest forms 
of calculating and fiendish iniquity without horror and indignation.” 

Christian World.—“ Social reformers will find much help in its pages.” 

The Witness and the Day.—“It is utterly impossible to put it aside until it 
is finished. . . . Full of scorching sentences which burn their way into the 
reader’s soul.” 


TIPPLE (Rev. S. A.)— 
SUNDAY MORNINGS AT NOR- 


WOOD. With additional Sermons and Prayers. By Rev. S. A. 


TIPPLE. Mew edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Congregational Magazine.—“ The natural demand for discourses so wise in 
spirit and so excellent in form could not be satisfied by the issue of a single edition. 
The few added discourses of more recent date will increase the satisfaction of the old 
readers and of new.” : 

British Weekly.—‘‘ There are more original ideas in Mr. Tipple’s volume than in 
many which have rapidly run into nine or ten editions. Both the prayers and the 
sermons contained in it give evidence of a fresh, lucid, and forcible thinker. The 
sermons are short, very interesting, and always aim at impressing on the hearer one 
idea. No connoisseur in sermons can fail to appreciate the fine quality 
of Mr. Tipple’s Work.” , , 

Christian World.—‘“‘ The first edition has long been out of print, and many will 
be glad to know that they can obtain these rarely spiritual and suggestive 
sermons. Two sermons are new, the one a reply to Tolstoi’s literalism, the other on 


‘The Silence of Christ.’ ” 
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TRUMBULL (A. E.)— 
MISTRESS CONTENT CRAD- 


DOCK. A Novel. By ANNIE ELIOT TRUMBULL. 305 sages, 
12mo, cloth, 5s. 


Manchester Guardian.—‘‘A faithful picture of life in the early days of our 
colonies.” 
Spectator.—‘‘ A strong Puritan atmosphere.” 


TRUMBULL (A. E.)— 
ROD’S SALVATION. By Annie ELtor 


TRUMBULL. Illustrated by CHARLES COPELAND. 12m, cloth, 5s. 


Springfield Republican.—‘ The volume entitled ‘ Rod’s Salvation’ contains four 
short stories, some of which are long enough to be fairly called novelets. . . . 
“Rod’s Salvation’ is a good picture of longshore life, telling of the devotion of a 
sister to a scapegrace brother and well worthy a reading.” 

The Citizen.—‘‘ Miss Trumbull is blessed by a most delightful and unpretentious 
gift of story-telling. Her work suggests a twilight musician; she has a certain 
dainty humour in her touch.” 


TRUMBULL (A. E.)— 
A CAPE COD WEEK. By Annie E tor 


TRUMBULL. 1270, cloth, 5s. 


The keenness, quickness, and acuteness of the New England mind were, perhaps, 
never better illustrated than in her stories. Her conversations are at times almost 
supernaturally bright ; such talk as one hears from witty, brilliant, and cultivated 
American women—talk notable for insight, subtle discriminations, unexpected and 
surprised terms, and persuasive humour. 

The Outlook.—‘‘ ‘A Cape Cod Week’ contains an account of the adventures and 
achievements of three young women who sought the seclusion, silence, and scenery 
of Cape Cod, and who enlivened that remote and restful country by flashes of talk 
often brilliant, almost always entertaining. Miss Trumbull’s work is delightful 
reading = the sameness of the commonplace and the obvious is so entirely absent 
from it. 


TORREY (R. A.)— 
GIST OF THE LESSONS, 190i. 


A Concise Exposition of the International Sunday School Lessons 
for 1901. By R. A. Torrey, Superintendent of the Moody Bible 
Institute, Chicago. Author of ‘* How to Bring Men to Christ,” 
“‘How to Study the Bible,” etc. Size, 54 dy 24 duches, most 
handy pocket companion. Strongly and serviceably bound, 1s. net ; 
post free, 1s. 2d. 


_ This little book contains the complete text of each lesson with parts emphasised 
in heavier type, the alterations of the Revised Version also noted, and from 
24 to 2% pages of commentary and notes, so that possessors of this book can, 
wherever they happen to be, use any passing minute in a study of next Sunday’s 
lesson. Each study is accompanied by a pointed series of questions upon the lesson. 

These studies are equally useful to speakers and others apart from the Sunday 
School connection, each study being a complete outline of a subject suitable for an 
address. Copies for 1go0 can still be had. 
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TRACTS FOR THE TIMES. 


eoooen Endeavour.—“‘ Admirable for putting into the hands of thoughtful young 

people, 

16 pages. Price 1d. each ; post free, 144. 

1. THE SPIRIT OF DIVES. By Rev. C. Srtvester Horne, 
M.A. An Indictment of Indifference. 

2. CHRISTIANITY AND ART. By Rev. W. Pierce. A Re- 
pudiation of ‘‘ Art for Art’s Sake.” 

3. CITIZENSHIP AND ITS DUTIES. By Rev. Bernarp J. 
SNELL, M.A. ‘‘ Apathy is the Enemy.” 

4. THE DUTY OF BEING YOUNG. By Rev. J. H. 
Jowett, M.A., Carr’s Lane, Birmingham. 

5. AM ! FIT TO TAKE THE LORD’S SUPPER? By 
Rev. SamMug&L Pearson, M.A. Third Edition. 17th 
Thousand. 

6 DHE SOBRIETY OF HOPE. By ReEv.- GoSiILvester 
Horne, M.A. 

7. FOUNDATIONS. By Rev. H. W. Horwitt, M.A. 


12, WHAT IS A CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH? By Rev. 
J. H. SToweEL1, M.A. 

13. WHAT THE CHURCH MIGHT BE. By Rev. A. H. 
MONCUR SIME. 

14. THE DEVIL IN KHAKI. By Rev. W. PEpR WILLIAMS. 


Price 20. each ; post free, 24d. 

8. WHY ARE WE INDEPENDENTS? By Rev. Bernarp J. 
SNELL, M.A. 

9. THE HUMAN BODY, AND peat TO TAKE CARE OF 
IT. By W. E. Lee, M.R.C.S 

11. WANTED—AN ENGLISH SSL By, Rev. HW. 
Horwitt, M.A. Reprinted from Zhe Contemporary Re- 
view. 

32 pages. Price 3d. ; post free, 340. 

10. THE HAPPY WARRIOR. An Address to Young Men and 
Women, By Rev. P. T. Forsytu, M.A., D.D., Cam- 
bridge. 


TUCK (MARY N.)— 
WITH THE SOWERS IN AN 


EASTERN LAND. By Miss Mary N. Tuck, of the London 
Missionary Society, Berhampore, N, India. 24 pages, 3d. met ; 
by post, 34d. 


A most interesting and readable article of a personal visit to the native women of 
an Indian village. Suitable for reading at a Missionary Working Party. 
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The Eye as Well as the Ear. 


OBJECT SERMONS IN OUTLINE. 


Forty-five Topics for Children’s Services and P.S.A’s. By Rev. 
C. H. TynpDALL, M.A., Ph.D. With Introduction by the Rev. 
A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. Handsome crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A new edition has been prepared to meet the demand for this particular book, 
which can claim to be the first of its kind in pointing to truth by means of the eye 
as well as the ear. 

It is worth while to point out that if it is not possible or convenient to employ the 
object accompanying the text, these addresses and outlines of addresses of Dr. 
Tyndall’s are so arranged that, by means of a slight description which is given in 
every case, the actual object can be dispensed with. % 


Independent.—‘‘ The lessons are well conceived and worked out with great in- 
genuity, and in good hands could not fail to be extremely effective. We advise 
pastors, Sunday School superintendents, and others who have young peoples’ 
meetings in charge to examine this book.” 

American Congregationalist.—‘‘ Those pastors who are wrestling with the 
problem how to attract, interest, and influence young people may obtain valuable 
suggestions from this book.” 

Golden Rule.—‘ Everything is original and suggestive, no pains are spared in 
bringing together the things which can be made serviceable as symbols.” 

The Expository Times speaks of this as the ‘‘ Great Kindergarten in the pulpit.” 


WEIDNER (Prof. R. F., M.A.)— 
STUDIES IN THE BOOK. By Rev. 


Prof. REVERE FRANKLIN WEIDNER, M.A. 12m, cloth, 2s, 64. 
each. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 3 Vols. 


Vol. |—Historical Books. Seven General Epistles and Revelation. 

Vol. Il.—1 and 2 Thessalonians, Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, and 
Romans. 

Vol. Ill.—Colossians, Ephesians, Philemon, Philippians, Hebrews, 
1 and 2 Timothy, and Titus. 


OLD TESTAMENT. 


Vol. 1.—Genesis. 


WILLETT (H. L., Ph.D.)— 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL. By 


Prof. HERBERT L. WILLETT, Ph.D., Instructor in Semitic Lan- 
guages and Literature, and Dean of the Disciples’ Divinity 
House in the University of Chicago. 156 pages, cloth, fcap. 8vo, 
1s. 6d. xet ; post free, 18, 9d. 
Each chapter of this admirable handbook is followed by a series of questions. 
Christian Evangelist.—‘“‘ We will venture the assertion that never before has so 


much information about the Hebrew prophets been condensed into one hundred 
and sixty pages.” 
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WILLETT (H. L., Ph.D.)— 


LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF 


JESUS. By Prof. HERBERT L. WILLETT, Ph.D. 164 pages, 
Scap. 8vo, cloth, 18. 6d. net ; post free, 1s, 94. 


ae good feature in this book is the series of questions appended at end of each 
chapter. : 


The Christian Evangelist.—‘‘ This book is the finest compendium of the facts in 
ee of Jesus, and the chief characteristics of His teaching, which we believe to 
e in print.” 


WILLETT (H. L.), and CAMPBELL (JAMES M.)— 


THE TEACHING OF THE BOOKS; 
OR, THE LITERARY STRUCTURE AND SPIRITUAL 
INTERPRETATION OF THE BOOKS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By Prof. Herpert L, WILLETT and Rev. 
James M. CAMPBELL, D.D. 338 sages, crown 8vo, cloth, 68, 

This handbook has been prepared especially for advanced Bible Class work, but 
it is hoped that it may also be found useful to the pastor and general Bible student. 


The aim of the book is to get through the letter of Scripture to the spirit, through 
the shell to the kernel, through the bone to the marrow. 


Bibliotheca Sacra.—‘‘ One of the most trustworthy and helpful books of intro- 
duction to the New Testament which has been published.” 

Christian Sentury.—‘‘ Its admirable combination of the critical and spiritual, 
expressed in clear and condensed literary style, makes it a valuable book.” 


WILLIAMS (Rev. W. PEDR)— 
THE DEVIL IN KHAKI. A Sermon 


by Rev. W. PEDR WILLIAMS. Crown 8vo, 1d. ; post free, 14d. 
(Tracts for the Times, No, 14.) 


WOLFE (J. E.)— 
GOLD FROM OPHIR. A New Series 


of Bible Readings. Edited by J. E. WoLFe. With an Iniro- 
duction by Dr. James H. Brooks. Contributed to by Dr. PENTE- 
cost, Dr. A. J. GORDON, Prof. MOOREHEAD, Rev. F. B. MEYER, 
etc., 8v0, cloth boards, 302 pages, 7s. 6d. 


C. H. Spurgeon in Sword and Trowel.—‘“‘ The owner of this fine vol. will have 
a warehouse of pulpit and platform furniture ready for use. Everything is con- 
densed and analysed, so that there is not a line to spare. The doctrine is after our 
own heart, and the pervading spirit is one of downright earnestness.” 
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